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JOSEPH WITTLIN 


POE IN THE BRONX 


And I saw the oppresions that are done under the 
sun, and the tears of the innocent, and they had no 
comforter, and they were not able to resist their 
violence being destitute of help from any. And I 
praised the dead rather than the living. 

(Eccles. 4, 1-2) 


When returning from our vacation, we entered the residential 
suburbs of Baltimore near evening. On either side of the highway 
stretched a line of beautifully treed gardens still in bloom, although sum- 
mer was almost over. Yet the very thickness of their foliage seemed 
not to alleviate but to increase the heaviness of the air and the torpor 
of the passengers on the bus. With our heads resting against the com- 
fortable backs of our seats and our legs stretched out we reclined mo- 
tionless and silent, like mummies. As we approached the city the bus 
slowed down. The air became even more stuffy, but still we were not 
allowed to raise the windows. Nor were we allowed to carry animals, 
so that our cat, Sadi, had to travel illegally under my seat locked up 
securely inside her travelling case behind the bars of a small window. 
She thrashed about in this Black Maria for cats and dogs like that man 
buried alive in Poe’s short story “Premature Burial.” She screamed fright- 
fully, too, but fortunately the roar of the motor and the speed of the 
bus drowned her shrieks. 

The majestic beauty of all these parks from the midst of which human 
habitations had suddenly disappeared aroused my curiosity, and I sat 
bold upright in my seat to take a better look. In place of houses I saw 
gravestones. We were driving through cemeteries. All the monuments, 
rich and poor, with angels and without, bore the same stamp of monotony 
and complete lack of imagination. All at once something stirred inside 
me, rousing me from stupor as though a heavy wing had slapped me 
across the eyes. I opened them wide, shifting my straining gaze from 
the cemetery on my left to the one on my right, and back to the one on 
my left again. So many graveyards—then surely somewhere here, inside 
one of these enclosures—Sadi, do stop screaming, your ordeal will soon 
be over—in one of these necropolises the author of the “Black Cat” 
must be buried. The one and only immortal among all the dead who 
have rotted or are still rotting in these cemeteries. Had he not died in 
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Baltimore one hundred and ten years ago, and been buried here not 
once but twice? But in which cemetery? In Poe’s house in New York 
or, to be exact, in the Bronx, I had seen the photograph of a fairly 
sumptuous monument which Baltimore school teachers had bestowed 
upon the poet twenty six years after his death. Even so, perhaps, Poe 
does not lie buried in any of the cemeteries we are passing now. Probably 
there are still other burial grounds in Baltimore, older ones, adjoining 
churchyards, I can’t recall the name of the one in which he was interred. 
Could I, perhaps, ask one of my fellow-mummies? I am afraid to wake 
the mummies. They might think I have gone mad, and I have no idea 
how such bus mummies might react to the sight of a madman. And 
what if none of them has ever heard of Poe? 

The thought that I may be only a few steps away from Poe’s grave 
will not leave me. Can it be that his beloved angel, Israfel has brushed 
me with his wing, right here on the bus? Israfel, the angel of the Koran. 
“whose heart-strings are a lute; none sing so wildly well as the angel 
Israfel.” It is he who will sound his trump for the resurrection of Moham- 
medan bodies. Israfel—the angel of music. I wonder if there is any 
Mohammedan buried in all these graveyards. 

The cemeteries have come to an end, so has the exotic city of Bal- 
timore with all these gigantic columns rising in its squares (one of them 
reminds me of the Colonne Vendéme, but who is perching on its top? 
Surely not Napoleon?), and we are now on the train, on our way to 
New York. The air in the compartment is deliciously cool, my poor 
Sadi released from her Black Maria has calmed down (and caught a cold), 
but travelling along with us henceforth is Edgar Allan Poe, his death 
and his grave. 

His life is more or less known, and so is his work. But not until a 
hundred years after he died did the rather mysterious circumstances of 
his death come to light.* 

It is common knowledge that Poe was an alcoholic. After he married 
his thirteen-year old cousin, Virginia Clemm, in 1836, he stopped drink- 
ing, but when Virginia fell sick with tuberculosis five years later, he suc- 
cumbed once more to his old vice. By the time his wife died in 1847, 
Poe was already a ruin. Yet even from a ruin Israfel, his guardian angel, 
was able to draw marvellous tones. They ring out from Poe’s last poetic 
works: “Ulalume,” “The Bells,” “To My Mother,” “Annabel Lee”—all 
of them written in the cottage in the Bronx. Even so Israfel was unable 
to protect the poet from periodic fits of madness, from loss of conscious- 





* All data concerning the last days of Poe’s life, his death, his funerals and tomb 
stones were taken from “The Strange Death of Edgar Allan Poe,” by Philip Van Doren 
Stern, an excellent essay, based on thorough research, and published in the October 
15, 1949 issue of the Saturday Review of Literature. 
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ness and of memory, from night-marish hallucinations. Already another 
angel was soaring, hawk-like, over the singing ruin. The angel that was 
to swoop down upon it in the first days of October, 1849, in that very 
city of Baltimore, where the sick Poe had stopped on his way. In Rich- 
mond, too, he was to have married on October 17 a rich widow who had 
been the sweetheart of his student days. At that time the parents of the 
girl would not hear of her union with the orphan of strolling comedians 
whom John Allen, the respectable tobacco merchant, had adopted out 
of pity. Instead, they married her off, against her will, to a reliable and 
wealthy man of their own choice. Now after all these years nothing 
stood in the way of the marriage between the independent widow and the 
forty-year old poet. In the wretched life of the satanist from the Bronx, 
the forerunner of the decadents and all the poéts maudits of Europe, 
this marriage was to mark the beginning of a new and happier phase. 
Thanks to the money of the widowed Sarah Elmira Shelton he would 
also be able to achieve what had been the great dream of his life—a liter- 
ary review of his own. The wedding did not take place because of the 
absence of the bridegroom. Dead drunk on the drugged whiskey with 
which political hoodlums had plied him in Ryan’s tavern on October 3 
—Baltimore was holding elections that day for the Congress and the 
State Legislature, and the tavern was used as a polling place—he died 
four days later in Washington College Hospital. Died in frightful 
torments. The physician who attended him there and was present at 
his death, described his last moments in a letter addressed to Mrs. Mary 
Clemm, the poet’s mother-in-law. Just before the end he recovered 
consciousness, and called to God for help. 

Ill-treated through life, he did not escape ill-treatment even after 
death. In 1860 one of his cousins ordered a tombstone placed on his 
grave but a few days before the monument was to be delivered to the 
cemetery, a train ran off the rails right next to the stone-cutter’s yard 
and smashed Poe’s gravestone to smithereens. It was not until 1875 that 
the efforts of the already mentioned school teachers caused the half- 
rotten coffin to be exhumed, and transferred to a better grave along with 
the coffin containing the remains of Poe’s mother-in-law. The greatest 
poets of America and Great Britain were invited to attend the unveiling 
of the monument. Only one came. Walt Whitman, whose life and 
poetry alike—a poetry as broad-sweeping and untrammelled as America’s 
two oceans, praising in a mighty voice the universe and the new times— 
stood in complete contradiction to the disciplined morbidity and the 
enchanting poisons which this negator of life, the gruesome aesthete, the 
visionary of torture and every form of evil death, now resting under the 
stone, had in a subdued voice poured into the ear of the young and hap- 
py America. 
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Ten years later the grave was once more opened to receive, as compa- 
nions for the poet’s dust, the tiny bones of his beloved wife which for 
ten years had been lying in a cardboard box under the bed of one of 
Poe’s biographers. 

I had failed, while in Baltimore, to catch sight of Poe’s stone memorial. 
But I have at home another monument that is more worthy of him, and 
perhaps, too, more durable than marble. It is Stephane Mallarmé’s son- 
net: “Le tombeau d’Edgar Poe” which opens with this superb stanza: 


Tel qu’en lui-méme enfin l’éternité le change 
Le Poéte suscite avec un glaive nu 

Son siécle épouvanté de n’avoir pas connu 

Que Ia mort triomphait dans cette voix étrange! 


* * * 


As for the white-washed cottage in which Poe spent the last three 
years of his life and from which he set out to meet his death, I know it 
well. I often pass it, sometimes I visit it. It stands alone like a dead 
little island lost in the middle of the ocean. Boisterous life sweeps all 
around it, the motorized pursuit of the dollar, of success, of happiness 
pounds at it without cease, the fumes of burning gasoline choke it with 
their reek. And all the while the little house stands there quite and out of 
place, a stranger to this life and to those hopelessly long tiers of apartment 
houses that seem to smother it even though it stands alone surrounded 
by a park. It stands just as it stood a hundred years ago when in its vicinity 
there was no Grand Concourse—that greatest thoroughfare of the Bronx 
—but a forest. Of that Fordham forest a few trees remain, just enough to 
provide a small city park bearing the poet’s name. 

A hundred and twelve years ago the cottage was not as silent as it is 
now, though green stillness surrounded it from every side. Awesome 
things went on inside its walls. Here the most restless of all New World 
restless spirits writhed in torment. Here his young wife lay dying. Here, 
in the carefully tended garden, amidst cherry trees and blooming dahlias 
America’s genius of horror lay concealed. At a time when the young 
country brimming with life flashed healthy pioneer teeth in a wide grin 
that stretched from ocean to ocean, then, Poe chose to chill its warm 
blood with tales of “The Mask of the Red Death” and of the “Murders 
in the Rue Morgue.” He was swimming against the tide. He entered 
American letters in the era of a “national sense of well-being” which 
marked the years of Monroe’s presidency Later, amidst an orgy of 
robustness and exuberant health when the country, victorious in the 
Mexican War, was laying the foundation of its material power and at- 
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tracting masses of European immigrants, when the development of 
Jand and water steam transport hastened the process of industrialization, 
the sick black magician from the fringe of the Fordham forest posted 
himself athwart that road of triumphant progress and from his small 
white cottage frightened the world with visions of destructive inventions. 
Today the little house is merely a museum. One can visit it any day until 
5 PM. After that it becomes deserted unless, perchance, the elderly lady 
who takes care of it on behalf if the Bronx Society of Arts and Sciences 
still happens to potter about. The lady lives in the attic, where once 
Poe’s mother-in-law used to live, but actually I never saw any light there. 
The ghost-like little house on the outskirts of the non-existent forest 
stands asleep. Sometimes, on moonlit nights, it seems to float in the air. 

The little White House of American Poetry looks today almost ex- 
actly the way it did when it sheltered under its roof Poe, his sick wife 
and his devoted mother-in-law. To tell the truth one finds in it few 
objects that had actually belonged to the poet. Nothing but a rocking 
chair in the parlor, and in the tiny bed-room, filling it almost completely, 
a maple bed—the sick bed and death bed of poor Virginia. In this bed the 
pitiful little thing shivered with cold and for lack of blankets had to be 
kept warm under her husband’s grey cloak, and—Sadi, are you listening? 
—by a big, tortoise-shell cat. This bed so neatly made-up, always gives 
me a pang. And for some reason I am often obsessed by the thought 
that some night a homeless tramp might steal in here and go to sleep on 
Virginia Poe’s bed. There also hangs in the bedroom, over a small chest 
of drawers, her tarnished mirror. But it is in vain that I seek in it the 
reflection, even the mere shadow of her angelic face. The rest of the 
furnishings consists of old rubbish—odds and ends dating from Poe’s 
days, and collected here and there. A few mementoes, books, autographs. 
Altogether—not very interesting. As far as its structure is concerned 
“Poe’s Cottage in Fordham” is a wooden, whitewashed little house with 
a small porch supported by pillars. Painted on the outside wall facing 
the Grand Concourse there appears, to be sure, the black effigy of a 
raven, but we know for certain now that Poe wrote elsewhere. The 
whole museum, consisting of one bedroom, a parlor and a kitchen, can 
be viewed in a few short minutes. Anyway, few people visit the house. 
Those who do are either foreigners or inhabitants of other sections of New 
York. The Bronx itself seems to ignore its very existence, as though 
deliberately avoiding this extinguished devil’s forge. Nor does one feel 
anywhere hereabouts the aura of its presence. It has evaporated long 
ago even though several business establishments in the vicinity invoke 
its patronage. There is, for instance “Poe Park Tavern.” There is (or 
rather was, for I have not seen it of late) a “Poe’s Raven” saloon, over 
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which a neon raven used to bob up and down. There is a bar-and-grill 
bearing the fascinating name of “Poe Cozy Nook.” There is also a “Poe 
Beauty Parlor.” But most startling of them all is an establishment display- 
ing the sign “Poe French Cleaners.” Who are those Frenchmen, one won- 
ders? Could it possibly be Baudelaire and Mallarmé? Because, after 
all, it was they who cleared Poe’s tarnished reputation, it was they who 
in their scintillating French presented his work to the world before 
that world ever acquired a taste for the original English version. But 
no—it’s just another store of dry cleaners. Be that as it may, the weirdest 
thing about it all is this complete lack of genius loci. In other parts of 
the world, the homes of men of Poe’s stature are fascinating even at a 
distance. I still remember how my heart began to pound when the 
train on which I was riding approached the Alcala de Henares station. 
Here—nothing. Absolutely nothing emates from the little white house, 
nothing imparts itself to its surroundings. You might think there was a 
conspiracy afoot against the ghost of the tormented poet. No one here 
ever stops to muse awhile about the man who, if nothing else, was the 
father of crime stories, of which the inhabitants of the Bronx are as 
fond as any one else. A complete indifference surrounds the little house. 
The indifference of streets, the indifference of time, the indifference of 
people. 

What people? Ah!—if only Poe, the inventor of imaginary tortures 
could have foreseen who would settle en masse in this particular part of 
that Bronx which boasts nowadays of one and a half million inhabitants. 
If he could only see those old, old men and women, stooped, twisted, with 
heads (and often wigs) covered with kerchiefs and faces like squeezed 
lemons, who come to sun themselves on the benches in front of his 
house. Nothing in the vicinity is on fire, and yet—this has been going 
on for quite some time now—one can smell in the air the acrid reek of 
burning. It wafts here from afar, from distant, very distant and by now 
perhaps extinguished furnaces. If Poe only knew! Those are ghosts— 
ghosts sitting around his little house. The whole Galician Jewry from 
before the first World War. All the “society” who of a Saturday was 
wont to gather in Lemberg’s (Lwéw) Jesuit Gardens. Not far away 
there even stands a pavillion surrounded by a Greek colonnade, just 
jike that other “rondo” in Lemperg where Jewish children, long since 
burned to death and never buried, used to play games of hide-and-seek. 
Yes, here they are: Lemberg and Buczacz, Tarnopol and Kopyczyfice. 
All of Tremblinka, and all of Majdanek. They are right here, sitting 
on these benches. And above the benches ravens circle and croak. Croak 
over these people and over the invisible but ever-present ashes. Never- 
more. Nevermore. What was “The Fall of the House of Usher” com- 
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pared to what these people, now sitting in front of the house of the 
author of “The Pit and the Pendulum,”* have been through? 


They—or their relatives? What difference does it make? 


It seems almost incredible that Poe, the creator of such a wealth of 
“science fiction,” should have failed to foresee gas chambers, death 
trains and lampshades of human skin. Nevermore. Nevermore. The 
world has bypassed the “scientific” destruction of Polish Jews with the 
same indifference with which young Bronx matrons who are the descend- 
ants of the Jews murdered, burned or buried alive pass by Poe’s little 
house pushing perambulators before them. These young women do not 
smell the reek of burning. Still—they probably know who Poe was. 


The old men and old women who sit along this avenue of ghosts 
have no idea who Poe was. They are for the most part inmates of the 
nearby “Bronx Home for the Hebrew Aged. Human fossils with ar- 
tificial teeth. They talk among themselves in a tongue which once used 
to resound throughout all the Jewish quarters of Polish towns and cities. 
Theirs are the conversations of the dead. The dead gossip. Now and 
then the withered parchment of their faces shows a flicker of animation, 
the deep wrinkles smooth out, and from the ghosts’ lips fall the ancient 
Jewish blessings “Gesind soll er sein!” (May he be healthy!) or “Lang 
soll er leben!” (May he live long!) for in the Bronx long life is con- 
sidered a great good fortune, indeed, God’s reward for virtue, even as 
death is looked upon as a punishment for sin. 


I peer into the ghosts’ eyes. They are dead but somewhere deep in- 
side there still lurks fear. What do the ghosts fear for? Their lives? Or 
for those dollars of which even in a lifetime of toil they have not scraped 
enough to see them through a rainy day? The dollars, at any rate, rest 
in comfort close at hand, in the Dollar Saving Bank which with its 
graceful tower dominates the landscape and at night lures one with a 
pale-blue neon sign and the lighted face of its clock. 


This landscape is exceptionally dreary although further up the street 
in the direction of Kingsbridge Road a buttressed structure (is it a fort- 
ress, you wonder, or a prison? Or, perhaps, a riding-school?) bristling 
with bastions, turrets, loopholes and crenelations, tries to lend it a 
romantic touch. 


La 


This pseudo-medieval structure—built in a style dear to the hearts of 
nineteenth century military architects—is the Kingsbridge Armory. 
There are a score like it scattered throughout New York. In this one, 
before the first World War, the 258th Regiment of Field Artillery 
used to be stationed, appropriately as far as Poe’s little house is con- 
cerned, since, as we know, Poe in his youth had served in the army 
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under the name of Edgar A. Perry and even won the rank of first sergeant, 
and in artillery, too. 

The Bronx is not solely the vacation resort of ghosts and the aged 
from the Old People’s Home. Strolling along the Grand Concourse one 
sees not only the victims and near-victims of pogroms and persecu- 
tions. Nor is this exclusively a Jewish world although the Bronx repre- 
sents today perhaps the greatest reservation of Polish and Russian 
Jewry. In addition to human fossils from the pre-Diluvian era (ie. 
before 1914) upon whom one can still see the marks of long years of 
dire poverty, one meets here many a victim of prosperity, many a martyr 
of surfeit, many possessed with the mania of buying. 

The Bronx is the abode of Jewish happiness, of dreams come true, 
an earthly paradise, or at least the nearest thing to a paradise. Why, 
there are even wild beasts here, just as there were in the Biblical Eden, 
and in imposing numbers, too. The Bronx Zoo ranks among the finest 
zoological gardens in all America, and it is so vast that one travels 
about it on a special little train. In the Biblical Eden the mother of 
mankind was tempted by a serpent coiled around the Tree of Knowledge. 
In the earthly paradise along the Grand Concourse Satan tempts from 
store windows. Here, too, he is disguised as a snake, but a rubber 
one, or perhaps, one made of the almighty plastic. Buy a new vacuum 
cleaner; buy a new refrigerator! Buy a new television set! Withdraw all 
your savings from the Dollar Saving Bank, borrow, embezzle, buy, buy, 
buy a new Chrysler or a new Buick!—How is one to resist such satanic 
temptations? How is one not to succumb? Even Poe never invented 
such a devil. 

There are in New York other agglomerations of Jewish population 
hailing from Eastern Europe, but the Bronx alone represents the bright 
and neat domain of achievement, of progress, of success. The destitute 
masses still burrow in the slums of Manhattan on the Lower East Side. 
In the Bronx the Jewish ex-immigrant from Russia or Galicia feels 
himself once more the master of his own home. On the Lower East 
Side he was merely a roomer—the roomer of Landlady Poverty. There 
at some time or other the bitter antagonism between the Jews from 
Russia and those from Galicia was born and managed to survive all 
the pogroms, revolutions and exterminations. The Jews from Galicia 
are, to this very day, looked upon as something inferior. The synonym 
of “Galizianer” is the “Beshtrufter,” that is the “Chastized.” 

On the Lower East Side they bore the ancient Pentateuch names of 
Isaac, Solomon, Mordecai, or Simha, Leib, Chaim or Mendel, but in the 
Bronx, in line with social promotion, they have changed them to Mil- 
ton, Sidney, Seymour, Leslie, Kenneth and Mortimer. Shakespeare 
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and the Scottish ballads have ousted the Holy Scripture, even though 
Samuels, Davids, Lemuels and Calebs have been adopted for centuries 
by the Protestant New England. “The Chastized” do not always feel 
chastized. Yet even the happiest ones among them stroll now about 
their paradise as through they felt ashamed, Ashamed of the IN- 
HUMANITY of that which somewhere beyond the great water befell 
their brothers, sisters, and, in some cases, their children. Once a month 
gentlemen come to practically every apartment in the Bronx reservation 
who ring the bell and announce themselves briskly: “The exterminator.” 
They offer their services and poisons against cockroaches and ants 
which are so hard to get rid of in these parts. And so inside the reserva- 
tion people walk about ashamed though spared, disconsolate or consoled. 
There are also those who close their minds to everything and soothe 
their conscience with regular donations made to charitable organizations, 
such as, for instance, the Bronx Home For Hebrew Aged. These 
people like to see their happiness photographed, hence the Grand Con- 
course is full of photographer studios. Their showcases display eye- 
catching pictures of family celebrations, of confirmations and weddings. 
The bride, bright as day in her veil and beautiful satin gowh, is shown 
kissing deliciously the groom in full dress suit, or else sticking into his 
gaping mouth, gleaming with the double row of perfect teeth, a piece 
of the wedding cake. The wedding ceremony was performed in one of 
the nearby synagogues to the accompaniment of organ music, and the 
wedding banquet took place in a special hall—also in the synagogue 
building. There, too, the wedding guests danced to the tune of a dance- 
band playing slightly Judaized jazz. One also sees in the photog- 
rapher’s display pictures of young, handsome, progressive and reform- 
ed rabbis and cantors. Clean-shaven, blandly smiling, they give 
the lie to one’s notion of divine service. They look more like football 
players. Their witty, humorous glances contain not one spark of mys- 
ticism. The orthodox ascetics who drunk with God, unassimilated and 
unreformed, on that Sabbath of Sabbaths, which is Atonement Day, 
do penance not for their own sins but likewise for the six milion in- 
nocents chastized by martyr death, have not their pictures taken. Their 
kind were painted by El Greco. 


* * * 


On the eve of Atonement Day I set out for a stroll in the Bronx. Poe’s 
little house stood empty, as it always does after five, but all the benches 
in front of it were empty too, although there was still plenty of time 
before sunset. The fossils would have their supper earlier than usual 
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to-night, and it would be a bigger meal, too. For as soon as the first 
stars appeared in the sky the great twenty four hours fast would begin. 
The Day of Atonement. The word “atonement” today means penace, 
restitution or reconciliation, but its original sense went deeper than 
that—it meant concord, union, communion. At this moment the 
Jewish Bronx was getting ready for its annual reconciliation and union 
with God who on that day judges every soul and either accepts or 
rejects its contrition. The Hebrew word “Kippur” means: to cover up, 
to erase. Yom Kippur is the day on which sins are erased. According 
to old beliefs it is the day when Satan brings charges before God against 
the human souls. To be sure, the Talmud of Babylon teaches just the 
reverse: that Yom Kippur is the only day of the year when the Pros- 
ecutor from hell is powerless against the children of Israel. At any 
rate, however, within the next twenty-four hours all momentous decisions 
would be taken in heaven: who would die that year, whose soul would 
be cast into the abyss of Gehenna, into Tehom, where Dumah, the prince 
of darkness, would take it in his power, and who, in reward of his 
virtue and piety, would be awarded another year of life. It is not easy 
for a Jew to avoid sin, and the Holy Torah cites no less than 613 com- 
mandments of piety. How much easier is the lot of, say, a Catholic 
sinner. At any time he can seek the help of the Sacrament of Penance. 
What is more, he has Someone Who with His death has already atoned 
for his sins. Not so the Jewish penitent. All through the year he must 
carry the burden of his sins—to the very Day of Atonement. No rabbi 
will absolve him. Nor does he ever know whether or not God has 
remitted his sins. And, Jew that he is, he can be punished for them even 
here, on earth, and not only he, himself, but his descendants as well, down 
to the tenth generation. Alone, frightfully alone, a Jew comes to stand 
every year before the Supreme Judge. And as he stands thus in his 
mortal shift he can not confine himself to supplications on his own 
behalf. He must pray and do penance for the whole nation, for all the 
people of Israel. 

The sky is already growing dusky, and out of the doorways of the 
Grand Concourse the Moseses, Isaacs, and Chaims accompanied by 
their Sarahs, Rifkahs, and Deborahs begin to slip out. They disappear 
in the side streets on their way to the big and small orthodox synagogues 
concealed somewhere farther in the less fashionable sections of the Bronx. 
They will keep fast for twenty-four hours, not even a drop of water will 
pass their lips. Not so the Miltons, Sidneys and Seymours. They already 
differ far more among themselves in their relationship to God. Some 
keep strict fast, even as their forefathers did, others abstain only partially 
(in the morning they take a cup of coffee and a piece of bread and but- 
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ter—as a whole day’s sustenance this is not much, to be sure) but there 
are still others who keep no fast whatsoever and are not even certain 
that God really exists. Nevertheless, on New Year’s and on the Day of 
Atonement they, too, go to the synagogue because they must show 
themselves to others. Everywhere in America there exists a strongly 
developed sense of congregation: “to belong” seems to be the eleventh 
commandment, and woe to the man who belongs nowhere. Poe did not 
belong anywhere. 

Slowly, gravely, carrying under their arms velvet bags with the star 
of David embroidered upon them, or bundles, or just paper bags, the 
progressive Jews of the Bronx set forth to pray. You might think that 
concealed inside these parcels they carry not their prayerbooks and ¢al- 
listm—praying shawls reduced in size to mere towels—but their very 
sins, a whole year’s crop of sins which they will deposit in the syn- 
agogues, never to claim them again. They inhale the smoke of their 
cigarettes—the last cigarette before the fast begins. The faces of the 
progressive women penitents are made up just as they are at any other 
time. The ladies have freed themselves of “superstitions” and know for 
certain that God is forbearing toward lips painted wtih Helena Rubin- 
stein’s lipstick as long as the prayers which issue from them are sincere 
and no food passes them on Atonement Day. After all this is year 5719 
counting from the creation of the world. 

The regular synagogues cannot hold everyone in the Bronx. So, as 
once it had been a custom in Poland, on the great holy days, part of 
the flock must gather to pray in improvised temples. Spacious halls, 
which at other times serve secular purposes, are rented for this occasion. 
Thus tonight, too, some of the inhabitants of this earthly paradise pro- 
ceed to attend services held in another “Paradise’—“Loew’s Paradise,” 
the largest movie theatre on the Grand Concourse. In its munificence 
and splendor it recalls, and—who can tell?—perhaps even surpasses 
the chambers of Gan Eden. It is not here, in the movie house itself, 
that the services are held but in an adjoining banquet hall likewise cal- 
led “Paradise.” To be’ admitted inside one must have a ticket, and, as 
befits a Jewish paradise, policemen who are Jews themselves guard the 
entrance. They check the tickets. The price of admittance to this “Parad- 
ise” inside the Bronx paradise is one dollar. The price of admittance to 
Gan Eden is one’s whole life. But in this “Paradise,” too, one can obtain, 
if one prays hard enough, the privilege of dwelling after death within 
the circles of Shehina or Divine Brightness. 

On the eve of the Day of Atonement, not far from “Poe Cozy Nook,” 
a man lay on the sidewalk of the Grand Congourse motionless and 
covered with blood. Calm and indifferent the people who carried velvet 
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bags passed him by. Not one stopped. And the police were busy guard- 
ing the entrance doors to the house of prayers. Close at hand, though, 
stood a hatless and coatless man with his shirtsleeves rolled up. When 
my wife drew his attention to the figure lying prone on the ground, he 
gave her a contemptous look, and between crumps on his chewing gum 
spat out: 


“But look. He is bleeding.” 
“So what if he is? Let him bleed to death. There will be 
one drunk less in the world.” 


Judging by their appearance neither the drunkard nor the man who 
thus condemned him were Jews. The latter were hastening their steps 
on their way to prayer houses because in the tower of the Dollar Sav- 
ing Bank the neon clock was already shining and at any moment stars 
might appear in the sky. And even as this unknown man who was 
bleeding on the pavement not far from “Poe Cozy Nook,” so one 
hundred and ten years ago there had lain in Baltimore, on the floor of 
Ryan’s tavern, another drunk, as wretched and despised as this one. 
That other drunk before he died had called: “Lord, help my poor soul!” 

Therefore, oh! Lord, Thou who judgest the souls of both the Jews 
and the non-Jews be merciful to the inhabitants of the Bronx. 


Translated from the Polish by Rulka Langer 
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PRZEMYSLAW MROCZKOWSKI 


A GLANCE BACK AT THE ROMANTIC CONRAD: 
“THE LAGOON” 
A Study in the Technique of the Short Story 


1 


The following is the kind of study that attempts to catch as much as 
possible of the narrative artist’s skill in action. It might be called a 
dynamic analysis. By no means unknown in literary criticism, it is 
rather infrequent, possibly because of its dangers. It consists in a 
continuous commentary on the particular stages of the narrative, atten- 
tion being paid to the process of building up certain effects as well as 
to the question of whether the implied promises have been kept; the 
nature of these effects will also have to be considered and thus, apart 
from problems of artistic consistency, there will occur problems of ar- 
tistic depth and connection with the author’s outlook upon reality, 
especially human reality. 

As advantages of this type of criticism, I consider first its compara- 
tively exhaustive character (the analysis of only certain aspects must 
involve narrowing the range); second, its close touch with the actual 
action of a literary work or art—which means more than its notional 
“shadow” or philosophical skeleton, as discerned in an X-ray photo- 
graph; third, its realistic approach to the capabilities of such readers as 
can take in only a certain number of elements and their combination 
and spend only a limited amount of attention on the perception of a 
work (cf. E.E. Stroll’s penetrating observations in his From Shakespeare 
to Joyce) and fourth, the taking into account of the sequence of effects 
and their mutual relations. 


2 


How much of the coming tale do we dare to anticipate from its 
title? My answer to this question contains a gentle twist; the reader, 
if he is scrupulous about the method, may disregard the answer as it 
contains perhaps some drift in the direction of what is known from 
sources other than the mere title. 
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We are to be led inside a ring, there to contemplate something signifi- 
cant. Within the frame of this special kind of island there rests a 
polished mirror of calm water in which a magician may conjure up the 
reflection of a story. 

We are already in the boat, carried away from more ‘indistinct’ reality 
towards the proper setting. The setting, as yet more general, is painted 
with an eye on its stillness, so undisturbed and accomplished as to 
convey almost a warning. The “immobility perfect and final” of the 
sunset-gleaming expanse of ocean upon which crawls the boat with the 
white man appears pregnant with something. What this something is, 
we cannot and must not be able to formulate as yet. But it is not 
fanciful to suggest that when we read of the cry of the bird (“a cry 
discordant and feeble, skipped along over the smooth water and lost 
itself”) we get a foreknowledge of the precariousness of all happenings 
against the background of the “breathless silence of the world”—a fre- 
quent enough notion and impression with Conrad. It is perhaps also 
a frequent imperfection of his for by suggesting the precariousness 
of earthly things one diminishes in a way their importance in the 
reader’s perception. 

The description of the expectant mystery in nature outwardly indif- 
ferent takes only as much time as its function of setting needs. The 
boat moves on, taking us to our destination, which is to be Arsat’s 
dwelling, and the sharp turn at right angles so pictorially described 
is a dramatic intensification of the onward movement which the 
reader is made to share and when we are further told of the creek 
hidden in tropical vegetation along which the paddles are now moving, 
we see how distinctly Conrad enjoys the experience of exotic nature as 
scenery. We do not know yet when the curtain will rise, but we see 
it is a curtain and on it are grimacing at us the shapes of hidden promises 
and terrors of things. That is why our attention is drawn to “festooned 
draperies of creepers” (the theatre must be adorned) or to “a twisted 
root... like an arrested snake.” It is, in a way, a child’s vision, and how 
are we to know—since we are to share it—whether the snake will not 
start moving again. In any case, it is a vision conjured up by a compara- 
tively young writer; hence probably all the gorgeousness of the voca- 
bulary in which adjectives are as opulently scattered as plants in a 
Malayan forest. This forest is accordingly “impenetrable,” and the leaves 
“fantastic and unstirring.” 

But we have not the time to admire the curtain, to prolong the 
thrill of expectation. We must paddle on and in the next moment the 
curtain is actually moved aside a little: mark that “the forests receded,” 
so that we are almost literally asked to come in. 
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Near the house where something of importance will now take place, 
a watch is kept by two palms, another premonition of drama. 

The Malayan paddlers will now prepare to land; their reluctant 
thoughts lead us further into the coming mystery. We learn that the 
hero, Arsat, defies common beliefs by dwelling where he does, in a 
place said to be haunted. Also note that the author has found it necessary 
to reassure us concerning our distance, as white men, from those beliefs 
of the Malays and that is less in accordance with the psychological 
progress so far encouraged in us—but of that difficulty later. 

Otherwise we keep moving and we notice the economy in the marking 
of the stages. The description of the landing is a case in point, it chiefly 
concentrates in the crucial knock of the canoe against piles. Another 
case is the abrupt premonitory question of Arsat, appearing on the scene 
at last, whether the white man has medicine. 

Soon enough we know about the dangerous illness of the solitary 
Malay’s wife and may fear even more for her or some mysterious things 
to come when we read of the quick and victorious twilight extinguishing 
the day. The lagoon is now dark. The short dialogue contains just what 
is needed to convey Arsat’s anguish. In a little while, the white man 
will be sitting ready to listen to Arsat’s story. 

But before the story proper is started, a new wave of emotional prepara- 
tion must touch the soul of the reader. And this time there is more 
in it than the previous apprehension, of imminent death, of evil. It is 
given in a language full of suggestiveness, displayed for its own sake, 
a language gleaming and stirring. The paragraphs might be quoted in 
textbooks of poetics as examples of unrhymed poetry. Again though, 
while the greater part of them is taken up by such evocations, certain 
echoes of the almost everpresent scepticism of Conrad make themselves 
heard, when we read about “the glitter of stars streaming, ceaseless and 
vain” and we remain puzzled, for we cannot simultaneously fear the 
mystery in reality and fear that ultimately it makes no sense. 

On the whole, however, we are decidedly on the look-out for a 
struggle between good and evil, for a revelation of the drama in the 
human lot. And so Arsat begins his story which he makes perceptibly, 
ornately dramatic and romantic from the start. “A man must speak of 
war and of love.” 

More of such rhetorical solemnity with music and color and romance 
will now be flowing along the lines spoken by the Malay. 

There is the opening outline of the situation, like the first pictures in 
a film: two youngsters of noble descent serve a ruler in the time of 
peace (made to appear emphatically peaceful). The community are seen, 
at their pastimes, the merchants reap their profits. Our impressions are 
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mixed admiration and uncertainty (which does not allow admiration to 
shoot freely upwards); thus when we are told about “...a time of peace. 
A time of deer-hunts and cock-fights; of idle talks and foolish squabbles 
between men whose bellies are full and weapons are rusty,” we are 
pleasantly carried by the condensed suggestiveness of well-chosen details, 
but we are also surprised at the detached tone of the words—this is a 
description by a Jittérateur (even though intelligent and gifted, of 
course). Such a change of tonality will be not infrequent in the course 
of the story. 

But on the whole we are led undisturbedly and swiftly to the first 
event; Arsat came to love his ruler’s wife’s servant and carried on his 
courtship clandestinely for a long time until he and his brother decided 
upon an elopment (arranged for a festive evening when the courtly 
company would be enjoying themselves afloat). This will be ‘surrounded’ 
by more beauty, but this beauty will leave less uniform satisfaction in the 
reader. It is all right that Arsat’s love should reach its peak (before the 
decision to carry off the girl) by struggling against obstacles and long 
waiting. Is it also all right that long waiting should be recommended by 
Arsat’s brother in a proverbial passage of some length? 

Is it also to the point that Arsat should argue as to why the brothers 
made up their minds to elope with the Ruler’s servant, Diamelen, and 
thus produce another series of general sayings? It does not seem to help 
the story. It adds to its color, but in doubtful places and in a suspect 
manner. We are facing the vexed question of Conrad’s exoticism. Why 
did he introduce it? We know the stock answer; only here it does not 
suffice. Here the tropical setting (known so well) does not serve to 
enhance the general human drama; we simply have the paraphernalia 
of an exciting story from the Moslem world (almost approaching an 
elopement from a seraglio). Conrad did not decide to do away with 
them. They include the use of solemn sayings, flavoring of Old Testament 
or Arabic stories, and while such sayings may be very much relished in 
themselves, they may be out of place in a quickly moving tale. Is it 
the fascination of romantic conventions that got the upper hand over the 
sense of construction in a young writer? Perhaps without it he would 
not have attempted a story of love and betrayal and punishment? How- 
ever, it possibly encouraged the renewed glitter of phrases and pictures 
which Arsat weaves into the blood-stained tissues of his account. Once 
we have resigned ourselves to the inconsistencies behind such attractions, 
we may rejoice in them. This happens in the case of another waif of 
detachment which we find in the sorrowful Arsat’s description of the 
Ruler’s supper on the critical evening. “The smoke of cooking-fires was 
like a blue mist of the evening, and many voices rang in it joyfully.” 
Is this the style you use when your heart burns within you, when you 
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tell about a great turning-point in your life? The answer is that it is 
simply a romantic style, but the objection will remain that the roman- 
ticism is not harmonized carefully enough. 

In the following lines the runaway bride joins the waiting brothers 
who paddle swiftly away with her. This simple fact needs some enhancing 
if it is to act upon the mind of the reader, and it is indeed richly wrapped 
up. First there are such ornaments as a gnome (“I... thought that two 
men cannot withstand a hundred”), and metaphors making us see the 
smoke of the torches like a black roof. These create a picture which is 
indispensable if the reader is to share the emotion. But again, doubts 
arise around the lines where we are made to accept a fully epic tonality 
in the frame of this short tale. Arsat in the moment of catching his bride 
in his arms whilst pursuit may be unchained at any moment, has the 
time and the mind to address her in a solemn declaration. What is 
more, his brother is ready to launch another declaration, of war, a chal- 
lenge to the feasting company from whose ranks they are taking the 
girl, so that some kind of chivalrous ethics might be observed. It is 
the spirit of the Chanson de Roland or of the Battle of Maldon. True, 
one might still find parallels in the tales of the colored races, but would 
this spirit flourish in such a short narrative? But there it is and we note 
the simultaneous use of such epic devices and the speed of the small- 
scale story. However far from ordinary modern naturalistic conventions 
this epic convention may be, it is more than an ornament (harmonious 
or not); it serves the central point of the story. {t shows that of the 
two pivotal elements of a romantic tale, chivalrous warfare and love, 
it is the latter that now decidedly gets the upper hand. (Remember Arsat’s 
initial declaration which, as we now see, was setting the tune of the 
narrative. “A man must speak of war and of love”). At Arsat’s request, 
his brother gives up the idea of shouting the challenge to the Ruler’s 
men. Love will grow into a “tragic fault” (without anything sinful in 
its origin on the part of the lovers who are simply following the law 
of their natures). It is patently a hubris, otherwise the hero’s brother 
would not speak of Arsat as only “half a man... now.” 

Now the reader must see where this love will lead its votary when 
feelings reach their peak. And here I think the heat of the sun on the 
oriental sea plays its role so well—not so much as a direct symbol of a 
hostile or indifferent nature; it is simply that the hero paddling away in 
inhuman sweat over the wide area with his treasure must be worked, 
in the author’s plan, to an extreme of exhaustion. At the same time the 
consciousness of the pursuit goes on increasing the nervous tension. As a 
joint result, at the moment of a decision the dice (of fate) will be heavily 
loaded against anything or anybody that would stand in the way of 
saving Diamelen. 
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This obstacle appears soon; it is no less than the devotion of a brother. 
The epic device, again present, is now used to prepare the reader’s 
mind to appreciate brotherly love. If no less than that is to suffer a 
blow, the disaster will be awful. 

We find the recurrent solemn formulas, praising in highest terms 
the skill, the strength, and the valor of Arsat’s nearest of kin and most 
loyal of supporters. On the whole, incidentally, in the passage now dis- 
cussed (ending by such laudatory exclamation in favor of the brother) 
we have more direct narration and speed. We follow the desperate escape 
rather breathlessly, except for our occasional surprise at displays of 
artistic leisure, which seems to condition a poetical image or two. “We 
skirted the sand beaches where the sea speaks in whispers to the land.” 

The narrator reports the rest which he and his fellow-paddler had 
found unavoidable. In this short break, the only one before the on-coming 
climax, Conrad deftly inserts one of his characteristic reminders of the 
broader frame of his tale. We ate made aware of the circumstances of 
Arsat’s narrative and of the lagoon over which both he and his listener 
are sitting. Its “starry smoothness” is wrinkled for a moment by the stir 
of the night wind—enough to renew in us the consciousness of the 
drama latent in the universe, whose first victim is now to be the heroic 
brother. The lagoon, let'u, remember once more, is a mirror. 

The story is resumedaid we learn how the forced rest is immediately 
broken by the advent of the Rajah’s men. The festive character of art, 
which is given by some as one of its essential characteristics, comes out 
in the beating of the gong with which the pursuers set out to attack the 
runaway trio. What can there be more theatrical? But it is precisely Con- 
rad’s clever use of the advantages offered by the oriental setting which 
makes plausible and consonant with the realia of the story this grandiose 
opening of the coming fight. 

The devoted, the heroic brother will now make his supreme contribu- 
tion to Arsat’s happiness; and Arsat must face the difficult decision, 
which he will not have time to think over, at what price he can save 
his beloved. There must arise a situation in which the loyalty and 
courage will make the last claim on the power of sacrifice in Arsat’s 
alienated heart. (Once this claim is rejected, the tragic fault is consum- 
mated and fate will set in its scheme of revenge). 

The economy is now possibly perfect; Arsat’s brother says only so 
much as is necessary to indicate the course which the lovers must take 
whilst he attempts to hold back the attack. 

The situation, too, appears perfectly devised. If the brother is left 
behind, it is very natural that he should call on Arsat to return and 
help him. At the same time Arsat, having already gained some distance 
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from the pursuers and being apparently on the point of saving his girl, 
may find it particularly hard to turn back and expose her anew to the 
danger which she has almost escaped. But to achieve even more of a 
dramatist’s objectivity in considering human conduct and vicissitudes, 
Conrad introduces an event which will make the hero even less respon- 
sible; it is the unexpected resistance to Arsat’s further attempts to escape. 
It comes from the part of the man from whose canoe the hero wants 
now to use: the lover, already half-blinded with rush and agony, disables 
the opponent; and if he finds it impossible to say whether or not he left 
him alive, we may very understandably infer that he has by now lost 
all control of himself; is it then surprising that a moment later he 
disregards his brother’s call for help? He “pushed the canoe” with his 
girl and jumped into it; (mark the apt choice of the physical factor, 
focusing the emotional and moral peak. The canoe was pushed “into deep 
water” by one firm movement of the hand, just as energetic as might 
have been needed to plunge a dagger in the brother’s heart). 

Even here the paraphernalia of the epic, its external apparatus, are not 
excluded, though they are less conspicuous. At the moment of parting, 
when every second is precious, Arsat’s brother has time to refer to his 
love in an opulent phrase. At the moment of dereliction, the brother 
calls out three times and his voice resounds in gs special, impressive way. 

The story is now over. It remains to read a6 snuch of its meaning, of 
the remaining part of its pattern, as may be perceived by our imperfect 
means. 

The lagoon, mirroring the human world, appears now wrapped in 
mist. Why does the mist erase the images of the stars? A risky question, 
but it may be asked, though the answer is no more than tentative. Perhaps 
it is the thickening mystery of human things in general, or the light 
waning because the flicker of one human existence is shown dying out. 
The darkness therefore lasts, appears repulsive in the shape of the 
trees. And the “hollowness” of things perceived lasts, for the leaves of 
the palms, symbolical more than once in Conrad’s tales, rub against 
one another with a noise like that of sticks of dry wood. It is remarkable 
how obedient natural objects can be made by the writer’s pen. 

The two claims to Arsat’s love, one of which was so tragically super- 
seded by the other, are for the last time juxtaposed, when he is made 
to declare that he did love his brother but was ready to pay even that 
price for a satisfaction of his other longing (“I wanted peace in my own 
heart”—obviously unobtainable in this way). 

It is not clear whether the juxtaposition was indispensable here, for 
the following paragraph would alone show effectively enough that 
retribution for whatever had the character of a breaking of the moral 
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law is being inflicted—to the last. One might take the words “The sun 
had risen” as crucial for the process of life resuming its course. There 
can of course be no certainty, but it is hard to reject the idea that the 
soaring white eagle in the reappearing sunlight is a delicate echo (with 
no direct hint) of the traditional moments in hagiographical tales when 
souls flutter away to the blue in the shape of birds. It is easy to notice 
that in the very next sentence the death of Diamelen is conveyed to 
the reader. 

And the lagoon is now fully cleared, having served as a “mirror to 
nature,” having provided the frame in which a story of human fascina- 
tion, stumbling and suffering could be enacted. 

“The dumb darkness of that human sorrow,” characteristically con- 
trasted with the brilliance of the victorious sunshine, chimes well with 
essentially pagan (or should we now say existentialist) notions inherent 
in the tale. Arsat’s hints at possible suicide or at least at his determination 
to give up the solitary existence which he had believed possible, his 
consciousness of the fact that the blow dealt to him must be accepted 
stoically, that nothing regenerating or comforting may rise out if it, 
with no idea of compunction or pardon, all lead in the same direction. 

The notion that there is so much that is perishable or treacherous 
in the dazzling beauty of nature supports this. (Recall how Gerald Vann 
maintains that the final word “illusions,” as applied to Arsat’s shattered 
dreams will support it as well. The pagan character which Conrad gave 
to his story will appear more clearly against a contrasting background. 
Here is how Gerald Vann (in his celebrated “Divine Pity”) conveys 
the essentials of the opposite attitudes, for which passing beauty need 
not be heart-breaking. “The pagan Jacrimae rerum, the pathos of the 
passing of earthly beauty, is far from being the final word; in the 
eternal present all things abide, and behind the gleam of created beauty 
you sense the splendor of the divine.” 

At the end unfailing care is taken to account for our having been 
shown the lagoon; we withdraw in the same canoe with the white listener. 
We look with him at the dwindling figure of the Malay, romantically 
standing in the sunshine (Lord Jim will appear to Marlow in an 
identical manner). 


3 


Perhaps it can now be legitimately hoped that a foundation has 
been established on which we may build certain conclusions concerning 
this specimen of Conrad’s creation more safely than if we launched 
them in a more general way. 
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The neat scheme of the introduction, smoothly unfolded before the 
reader in the course of the initial stages of the narrative later begins 
to suffer from certain imperfections. These include a clash between 
the ardour, partly implied in the romantic attitude, and the bitterness 
of scepticism (which Conrad also enjoys), or between solemnity of 
epic devices, and the quick, short action. The whole provides a rich 
display of color in scenery and word selection, in general a very purpose- 
ful construction and a uniform atmosphere of sad pagan beauty and 
fatalism. Fatalism will in the future Conrad be completed by heroia 
stoicism, exoticism will become less superficial and more functional, but 
generally speaking we have in the little jewel of Lagoon a brilliant 
presage of the interests which will absorb the writer and the gifts which 
he will impart to the world. It has seemed fit to commemorate him 
by a glance at this early flower of his tropical yearnings. 
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ADAM GILLON 


JOSEPH CONRAD IN POLAND 


In December of 1957 the Conrad Centenary celebrations were held 
in Warsaw. Among the foreign guests who delivered addresses in Eng- 
lish were Richard Curle, Conrad’s friend and biographer, Jocelyn Baines, 
one of the editors of Longmans, Green and Co., author of a forthcom- 
ing new biography of Conrad, and Dr. Ivo Vidan of Yugoslavia. The 
English writers were invited by the Polish Academy of Sciences, the 
Polish Writers’ Union and the Polish PEN Club. The public meetings 
climaxed what appeared to be a full-scale revival of Conrad in Poland. 
New editions of Conrad were issued; the leading periodicals in the 
country printed articles about him, and reviewed the work of American, 
English and French students of Conrad. 

When one recalls that until 1955 Conrad was on the black list in 
Stalinist Poland, these celebrations and literary activities assume added 
significance. They indicate a general liberalization of the official ap- 
proach, in which Conrad is no longer regarded as the misleader of 
youth, nor as a decadent and immoral capitalist writer. 

Although Conrad’s popularity in Poland was not always high, the 
interest in his personality dates back to the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Had Conrad been only a prosperous English captain living abroad, 
the Poles would never have argued about him. But Conrad was a writ- 
er, and it was his reputation as an English novelist that started the con- 
troversy over his “desertion” of Poland. The basic facts of the case were 
amply discussed by Joseph Ujejski (O Konradzie Korzeniowskim, Wat- 
saw, 1936) and Ludwik. Krzyzanowski (“Joseph Conrad: Some Polish 
Documents”, The Polish Review, Vol. III, No, 1-2, Winter-Spring, 1958). 
The interesting discussion about the emigration of Polish talent was that 
it began actually before Conrad won wide-spread recognition in England. 
And the severe censure of Conrad by Eliza Orzeszkowa, to whom he 
was a Careerist writing popular, lucrative novels in English, was unin- 
tentionally ironic; at the time Conrad was struggling against poverty 
in spite of good press reviews. 

That Conrad suffered from a sense of guilt because of having left 
Poland is clear from direct statements of his and from his preoccupation 
with the theme of betrayal and redemption. He assured his compat- 
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riots that he could not write in Polish, but these assurances failed to 
convince many because they were expressed in faultless Polish. Conrad 
belittled his own literary work in the early days of his writing career 
as unworthy of Polish literature, claiming he wrote only to earn a 
living, and that his type of talent was sufficient for the English only. 
One year later he was to write his masterpiece, Lord Jim. And twenty- 
four years later he asked his cousin for forgiveness because his sons 
did not speak Polish. 

Jan Lecho told me that Stefan Zeromski once referred to Conrad as 
“that traitor.” But Zeromski wrote a sympathetic preface to the Polish 
edition of Lord Jim, and received a rather ingratiating letter from 
Conrad, thanking him for the honor. The anecdotal information sup- 
plied by Lechon sheds light on his own attitude to Conrad, not uncom- 
mon among the Polish critics. In his poem “Na smier¢é Conrada” (On 
the Death of Conrad) Lechon speaks more of Conrad’s father, who died 
as a martyr in Poland’s struggle for independence, than of Conrad 
himself. 

In 1925 Zeromski restated Conrad’s position in Poland. The duty of 
Polish literature, he wrote, was not to grab an author from the English 
and make him Polish property, but to bring his spirit to the country 
by means of excellent translations. He believed, however, that Conrad 
was as much an English writer as he was a Polish writer. He looked 
upon him as on “that original spirit, different, new, audacious among 
our visionaries and writers.” These views set a new pattern of critical 
approach to Conrad. The early hostility toward Conrad soon gave way 
to a sympathetic consideration of the artist as a great English novelist 
rather than as guilt-ridden expatriate. But Conrad’s Polish heritage 
still loomed large in most publications. The Polish critics found it dif- 
ficult to avoid the “Conrad and Poland” formula, and their essays ex- 
plored the manifold aspects of this relationship. Conrad’s patriotism 
was scrutinized and questioned; his political views examined, his ties 
with the Polish tradition investigated. To cite a few early examples: 
“Jézef Conrad a Polska” (Joseph Conrad and Poland), Tygodnik II- 
lustrowany (Illustrated Weekly), Nos. 41-4: 10-31, 1925; “Polska w 
zyciu i dzietach Josepha Conrada” (Poland in the Life and Works of 
Joseph Conrad), Droga (The Road), No. 12: 18-29, Dec. 1927; W. J. 
Chwalewik, “Czy Conrad jest pisarzem polskim?” (Is Conrad a Polish 
Writer?), Mysl Narodowa (Nationalist Thought), No. 39-41: 189-90, 
208-9, 226-8, 1926; Piotr Grzegorczyk, “Z dziej6w J. Conrada Korze- 
niowskiego w Polsce” (From the History of Conrad in Poland), Ruch 
Literacki (Literary Movement), No. 2: 136-8, May, 1926. 

The English-speaking critic does not quite appreciate the readiness 
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of the Polish reader to find Polish elements in Conrad’s work. What 
strikes the Pole as an intensely familiar mood of Polish romanticism 
may appear to the English ear as a merely “exotic” passage, due mainly 
to Conrad’s far voyages. Admittedly, the literary scholar schould be 
wary in his attempt to draw analogies between Conrad’s work and that 
of other writers. But if it is legitimate to discuss his work in relation to 
Henry James, Melville, Dostoyevsky and Faulkner, why not compare 
it with the novels of Sienkiewicz, Zeromski and Prus? If the English 
and the Americans notice allusions to Shakespeare, why not allow al- 
lusions to Adam Mickiewicz? 

There is little direct influence of Polish romantic poetry on Conrad’s 
work, although Professor Ludwik Krzyzanowski was able to point out 
some remarkable analogies both in the use of language and the de- 
scription of characters (See “Joseph Conrad’s ‘Prince Roman’: Fact 
and Fiction,” The Polish Review, Vol. I, No. 4, Autumn, 1956). It is 
difficult, however, to find many thematic analogies since Conrad per- 
sistently refrained from writing on Poland (with very rare exceptions). 
But there is a certain spiritual and moral “atmosphere” in Conrad’s work 
which brings him close to some Polish masters of literature, particularly 
when he probes the soul of the strife-torn individual and his relation to 
society. 

A prime example is Lord Jim. The sense of mission and the dream of 
hero leadership, which are largely responsible for Jim’s actions, are 
strikingly similar to those of Mickiewicz’s Konrad Wallenrod. Conrad 
knew its special connotation in Poland—a symbol of revolt against 
Russian oppression (even though, to bypass censorship Mickiewicz sub- 
stituted the Teutonic Knights of the Cross for Imperial Russia.) 

Reversing the situation, Julian Krzyzanowski sees in the moral conflict 
of Konrad Wallenrod, who must use base duplicity and become a trai- 
tor so that he may bring defeat to his enemies, a subject which Conrad 
explored a hundred years later, in Under Western Eyes. Writing about 
Mickiewicz’s great poem in his Polish Romantic Literature, Professor 
Krzyzanowski shows the analogous conditions of Mickiewicz’s time 
and Conrad’s boyhood. He rightly concludes that both the poet and 
the novelist are concerned with the same destruction of the human 
soul by an evil regime. 

Some Polish romantic heroes (Kordian, Grazyna, Count Henry, Iry- 
dion and King Spirit) suffer alienation from their social group, but 
unlike similar protagonists of Conrad, they are not outside the pale of 
civilization. Their isolation is essentially of a spiritual kind. Possessed 
by the idea of saving their people without the people themselves, they 
trust only their own effort and heroism, ever ready to give their lives 
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in the service of Poland (Anhelli, Irydion and Count Henry). Some- 
times their cause is victorious despite sacrifice (Wallenrod and Irydion); 
sometimes, it is doomed to perdition (the tragedy of the Weneds and 
their inevitable destruction, the posthumous victories of Anhelli and 
Irydion). 

The destruction of romantically-inclined man by his passion is 
another subject that is found in the works of Conrad and also in the 
works of such Polish novelists as Bolestaw Prus and Stefan Zeromski. 
Wokulski of Lalka (The Doll) impreses everybody with the realism 
but, like Lingard and Renouard, he is a romantic at heart. His hopeless 
love for a frigid and spoiled young woman brings him to ruin. 

Wokulski’s infatuation with Isabella kecka (the “doll”) proves as 
disastrous as Lingard’s passion for Mrs. Travers. Each creates an image 
of his beloved which does not correspond to reality. Each betrays the 
trust that other people put in him. Wokulski cannot escape from his 
dream of Isabella although, like Lingrad and Renouard, he has finally 
seen her true face. That other image, the idealized one, will pursue him 
forever. In order to escape from it he must disappear from this world. 
There is another great dreamer in the novel, somewhat recalling Marlow 
—“the last romantic”, Rzecki, who is immersed in his Napoleonic il- 
lusion to the last. and who is as painstaking an observer of his beloved 
boss, Wokulski, as Marlow is of his protégé, Jim. 

Conrad has a great deal in common with Zeromski, whose famous 
novel, Ludzie bezdomni (Homeless People) was written in the same 
year as Lord Jim. Its main protagonist, Dr. Judym, is as egotistic in his 
devotion to social ideas as Jim is to his concept of heroism and personal 
honor. Jim can have no personal happiness until he has paid the debt 
he owes to his own conscience. Judym, the self-educated cobbler’s son, 
can have neither father nor mother nor wife. He has devoted himself 
to the cause of bettering the lot of the poor in order to pay his “accursed 
debt,” and, like Jim, he rejects the woman who loves him. Each man 
pursues his dream unflinchingly, refusing, in Stein’s words, to keep 
still on his heap of mud. 

It is this exalted romantic credo of Jim, summed up by Stein in the 
now famous “To follow the dream, and again to follow the dream— 
and so always—wusque ad finem....” that endeared Conrad greatly to 
the Poles in the dark days of World War II. Today they still admire 
Conrad, the romantic, but several writers also point to his affinity with 
the movement that followed Polish romanticism— _ positivism which 
emphasized hard work, suffering and devotion to duty. One of the 
recent critics, Stanistaw Helsztynski, Professor of English in the Univer- 
sity of Warsaw, examines the newly discovered letters of Tadeusz 
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Bobrowski, Conrad’s maternal uncle, and stresses the mentorial stric- 
tness and the stern severity of Bobrowski’s guidance. Mr. Helsztynski 
feels that the positivist philosophy of Conrad’s uncle resulted in the 
development of the young man as a model sailor, and that it is largely 
responsible for his manly character and the high moral standards of 
honor. One of the quotations from Bobrowski’s letters to Conrad is 
particularly relevant to this theory since it uses the phrase usque ad finem, 
employed by Stein in a similar context: 


I have been through a great deal, I suffered over my own fate, the fate of 
my family and my nation. and perhaps it is because of these sufferings and 
disappointments that I developed in myself that calm view of life's task, 
whose motto, I dare assert, was and is usque ad finem: the love of duty 
perceived in its narrow and wide senses, depending on given circum- 
stances, and therein my practical credo... . 


This emphatic statement of Conrad’s mentor is echoed in Conrad’s own 
pronouncement of his intimate views: 


Those who read me know my conviction that the world, the temporal 
world, rests on a few very simple ideas; so simple that they must be as old 
as the hills. It rests notably, among others, on the idea of Fidelity. 

(A Personal Record, “A Familiar Preface”). 


S. Helsztyfski and W. Chwalewik are the only two writers now living 
in Poland, who have original essays in a Conrad symposium, printed in the 
1958 (summer) issue of the Kwartalnik Neofilologiczny (Neophilological 
Quarterly), published by the Polish Academy of Sciences. Out of a total of 
twenty-four signed entries, ten are devoted to Conrad, and these appeared 
also as a special publication under the title Joseph Conrad Korzeniowski, 
Essays and Studies. Of these, five are written in English by Richard Curle, 
M.C. Bradbrook, Jocelyn Baines, Ivo Vidan and Witold Chwalewik. The 
two articles in Polish are the piece by Helsztynski, “Joseph Conrad— 
the Man and the Writer,” and one by Wit Tarnawski, “Conrad’s Artistic 
Personality and Form”. The latter is the Chairman of the Polish Conrad 
Club in London, where he practices medicine. The remaining contri- 
butions are a review of Conrad research in Yugoslavia by I. Vidan and 
two separate reviews by Réza Jabtkowska, entitled, “Recent Conrad 
Studies in England and America”, and “Polish Conrad Studies Abroad.” 

Mr. Chwalewik’s article relates Conrad’s work to four major schools 
of literary art: 1) XVIII century humanistic realism (Fielding) 2) XIX 
century romanticism in poetry 3) late XIX century naturalism 4) the 
fin-de-siécle aestheticism. According to Mr. Chwalewik’s thesis, Conrad 
continues some of the XVIII century realistic traditions, but he achieves 
an original synthesis of historically opposed elements, for he is also a 
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romantic at heart. His romanticism, however, derives not from the 
historical novelists like Walter Scott and Fenimore Cooper but rather 
from romantic poetry, especially Polish romantic poetry. Conrad dis- 
regards the XVIII century classical tradition in that he makes no practical 
distinction between the language of prose and that of poetry, and the 
tonality of his work resembles the poetry of the so-called Polish-Ukrain- 
ian school of the early Polish romantics. The latter looked upon the Po- 
dolian “ocean of dry land” as Conrad regarded the vastness of the sea. 
However, this school stressed some of the themes that are often found in 
Conrad’s work: the romantic concepts of fidelity and honor and the as- 
sociation of great spaces and great silences (e.g. Mickiewicz’ Stepy Aker- 
manskie, Stowacki’s Lambro, Malczewski’s Maria). 

Mr. Helsztyfski follows the early tradition of Polish Conradiana by 
being primarily concerned with the novelist’s Polish aspects. Mr. Chwa- 
lewik goes farther, for he regards Conrad as a modern European novel- 
ist, whose work has been influenced by such different writers as Field- 
ing, Mickiewicz, Flaubert, Maupassant, Zola and Rimbaud. Yet though 
Chwalewik’s article sheds some light on the complexity of Conrad’s 
literary heritage, it is, by the author’s own admission, merely a sketchy 
survey of less than nine pages. 

R6za Jabtkowska, the only other Polish writer of this issue, now work- 
ing in Poland, evaluates the recent books by Gérard Jean-Aubry, Walter 
F. Wright, Douglas Hewitt and Thomas Moser, often citing English and 
American sources. Somewhat enviously, she discusses the numerous publi- 
cations on Conrad by émigré writers in the West. One of the poign- 
ant items in her commentary on Polish writers abroad is the anal- 
ysis of Czestaw Mitosz’s article, “Joseph Conrad in Polish Eyes,” which 
appeared in the Anniversary issue of The Atlantic in 1957. The 
article is reviewed under eleven headings (sic/), the last of which 
quotes the author’s opinions on the Polish ban on Conrad under Stalinist 
rule. Jabtkowska writes: “In the years past Conrad was proclaimed in 
Poland to be ‘an immoral writer, depraving the young. The main 
reason for condemning the writer was the fact of his belonging to 
Western civilization which was then regarded as negative.” By implica- 
tion we may then assume that the present attitude toward the West is 
quite different from what it was several years ago. 

Not all writers in Poland are as qualified as Jabtkowska. For example, 
a review of Vie de Conrad by Gérard Jean-Aubry, recently published in 
Poland, (known in the U.S. under the title The Sea Dreamer) shows 
either naiveté or simply ignorance of the extensive body of Conrad crit- 
icism in the West as well as in Poland. The reviewer, Bogdan Wojdow- 
ski, demands a definition of “so dramatic a figure as Conrad” and asks 
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for studies of Conrad’s prose and historical and sociological comments 
“on the connections of this cosmopolite {not a Stalinist slip, I hope} with 
the sundry national and social groupings.” We do not know whether 
this call is addressed to the writers in Poland or to those in the West. 
The latter have certainly given a fair share of critical commentary on 
all of these questions. 

As a matter of fact, Zdzistaw Najder, a Polish critic and writer, has 
attempted a brief definition of Conrad’s philosophy in an article in the 
Przeglad Kulturalny (Cultural Review, December, 1957). The weekly 
carries an article by M. C. Bradbrook, specially written for the occasion, 
entitled “Conrad and the Tragic Imagination.” It is followed by 
Najdet’s piece, called “About the ‘Philosophy’ of Conrad.” Mr. Najder 
who appears to be one of the few serious students of Conrad in Poland, 
discusses the controversy over Conrad in the country, informing us that 
Jan Kott played the part of the Grand Inquisitor in it. Rather ironical- 
ly, he dismisses the indictment of Conrad as a decadent novelist. It is 
obvious that he is familiar with the Western writings on Conrad, from 
which he occasionally quotes. But he does not bother to give credit to 
American on English writers when he “discovers” that Nostromo is one of 
Conrad’s greatest novels. We are told, incidentally, that Nostromo is one 
of badly translated books of Conrad. Najder is erudite but he is not 
breaking any really new ground. Conrad's pessimism or, as he puts it, 
his “tragic optimism,” has been amply analyzed in many books and 
articles by American and English authors. 

Mr. Najder does have something interesting to say, however, in 
another article, “The Three Seasons of Life,” in the December, 1957 
issue of Twérczosé (Creative Work, published in Warsaw, edited by 
Jarostaw Iwaszkiewicz). This monthly features a special section on 
Conrad in honor of the Centenary celebrations. Najder’s essay is a well- 
informed discussion of the major phases of Conrad’s creative life. Partic- 
ularly original is his analogy of Conrad and Czestaw Mitosz. 

The hero of the latter’s Siegfried and Erika shares with Conrad's 
Kurtz the dream of the civilized order. But when he attains power, the 
ideal disappears and only the means of its realization remain. Najder 
comments on the corruption of extreme power. Kurtz, who wished to 
eradicate the wilderness, himself turned into an idol of the wilderness, 
an arch-cannibal, leading one tribe against another. Yet his motives 
were lofty. 

By a strange coincidence the article which follows is a study of Mitosz’s 
poetry by Jerzy Kwiatkowski. And, as if this were not enough, Mr. 
Kwiatkowski suggests that the spirit of Conrad, the writer, prevades 
the poetry of Mitosz, and that both reveal the same kind of moral at- 
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mosphere. Conrad certainly had an impact on this issue of the Twérczosé! 

It is little wonder that the scope of Conradian research in Poland is 
modest. The six years of Nazi occupation were not conducive to literary 
studies of the writer, although he was read avidly; nor were the labor 
camps in Siberia (for many thousands of Poles) any better; nor the 
Soviet occupation. Poland suffered a frightful toll in intellectual life. 
During the post-war period no new editions of Conrad were printed, 
and it culminated in his being blacklisted. Since 1955, however, dis- 
tinct changes have taken place. The general tone of the major lit- 
erary publications in the country is a far cry from the witch-hunt- 
ing hysteria of its Eastern neighbor, directed against Boris Pasternak. 
Perhaps a Polish version of Dr. Zhivago could also run into publication 
problems; it is doubtful whether its author would be violently denounced 
and ostracized, for some openly anti-Communist émigré writers have 
heen reviewed and even published in Poland during the past few 
years. We may hope, therefore, that the present interest in Joseph 
Conrad will yet bring us important insights into the novelist’s work 
from Poland’s critics—that is if the Stalinists do not return to power 
and once more pronounce upon Conrad the merciless verdict of social- 
ist realism. 


























MAURICE FRIEDBERG 


RUSSIAN LITERATURE IN POSTWAR POLAND: 1945-1958 


After 1918 the Russian classics were virtually unknown in 
Poland. The old generation of the intelligentsia knew 
Tolstoy, Dostoyevsky, Chekhov, Turgenev...1 


There was, indeed, some justification for the complaints of the Polish 
critic. Between the two world wars the little attention devoted to Russian 
culture in Poland no doubt reflected the general political atmosphere of 
the period. Polish schools taught French, German and English, but no 
Russian. Although Julian Tuwim attempted to popularize Pushkin? and 
Professor Wactaw Lednicki of Cracow University was indefatigable in 
making the Polish public aware of the Russian literary masters, the classics 
of Russian literature were not in vogue; there was no “revival” of 
Chekhov, Lermontov or Turgenev comparable to that of Rabelais, Zola 
or Balzac, whose works were displayed in bookstores in the splendid trans- 
lations by Boy-Zelenski. By and large, the average educated Pole, like the 
average educated German or Frenchman, knew little Russian literature 
aside from Tolstoy and Dostoyevsky.* Soviet literature was, of course, 
known even less than the masterpieces of the nineteenth century. 

This fact was clearly seen from the results of a questionnaire circulated 
in 1947 by the literary weekly Kuznica (Smithy), in which the respon- 
dents were requested to suggest authors and titles they would like to see 
republished, a very timely problem in a country where thousands of 
libraries, both public and private, were destroyed during the war. 

Some five hundred readers replied, mentioning a total of 158 different 
authors and works. Of these but a handful were Russian. In order of 

1 Pawet Hertz, “W strone Turgeniewa” (Facing Turgenev), Kuznica, No. 43 (October 
27, 1947), p. 2. 

2 A bibliographical survey of Polish Pushkiniana published shortly before the war 
(Marian Toporowski, Puszkin w-polskiej krytyce i przekladach: zarys bibliograficzno- 
literacki, Krakéw, 1939) pointed out that, by 1938, two hundred different works 
by Pushkin had been translated into Polish by some hundred Polish authors. Since, 
however, certain of these works were available in different translations, there were 
altogether 403 translations of Pushkin, which was the largest number anywhere 
outside of Russia. In addition, there were some five hundred critical studies of Pushkin 
written by approximately 250 authors (Marceli Poznanski, “Polski zywot Puszkina,” 
Odrodzenie, No. 36, September 4, 1949, p. 5). These figures, however, can be very 
misleading since they include all data since 1823. Most of these works appeared 


in periodicals and are no longer available to the public. 
3 Hertz, “MySli o literaturze rosyjskiej XIX wieku (Thoughts about Nineteenth- 


“Century Russian Literature), Kuznica, No. 42 (October 17, 1948), p. 4 
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demand, Tolstoy’s War and Peace was third on the list, immediately fol- 
lowing the collected works of Adam Mickiewicz and Stefan Zeromski’s 
Homeless People. In addition, there were also requests for Dostoyevsky’s 
Crime and Punishment (40th place) and The Possessed (79th), for an 
anthology of Russian poetry (65th) and for Tolstoy’s Childhood, Adoles- 
cence and Youth.* But there was not a single mention of Pushkin, Chek- 
hov, Gogol, Turgenev, Lermontov, Goncharov—authors whose names 
one would expect to hear from Slavic bookreaders. They were simply 
unknown to the Polish public. 

The results of the referendum appear genuine, though as far as could 
be ascertained this was the only time that the public was consulted regard- 
ing its reading tastes and preferences. Gradually the governmental 
controls over book publishing became tighter. As early as 1947 Seweryn 
Pollak, one of the country’s most prolific translators from the Russian, 
made the seemingly casual remark that only Greek and Roman classics 
ray be translated merely for their art. All other books, he claimed, 
are selected on the basis of their synchronization with l’esprit du temps, 
a euphemism for political pressures.” Pollak’s observation was correct: a 
1946 government decree “guaranteed to the State the supreme supervi- 
sion and care over all library activities.”* The importance of this measure 
could be seen from the fact that of the 2,590,000 books owned in 1948 
by Poland’s 944 municipal libraries only some 500,000 were printed 
before 1939. By 1955 the number of books in the municipal libraries was 
scheduled to reach 12,000,000, or one book per two inhabitants, a figure 
roughly comparable to those for the USSR, Denmark, Sweden and 
Czechoslovakia.’ If these plans were realized, then at the present time 
at least ninety-six per cent of all books in Poland’s public libraries have 
been selected and published since World War II. 

Aside from administering the libraries, the State also operates a net- 
work of book clubs which cater to special audiences. An article in the 
monthly Twérczos¢ (Creative Work) explained their rationale: 


A peasant or a worker, circumscribed by his working hours and psychological 
blocks (such as the lack of reading habits) does not look for a book in the 
bookstore. He is not accustomed to it, and this is quite understandable. But 
he will willingly accept a book that comes directly to him. There is also 
another reason in favor of the system of book subscription, namely the price 
of a book . . . Finally, there is the educational motivation: the system of sub- 


* Kuznica, No. 16 (April 23, 1947), p. 1. 

5 Seweryn Pollak, “O t.zw. ‘doborze naturalnym’ przeklad6w” (On the So-Called 
“Natural Selection” of Translations), Odrodzenie, No. 14-15 (April 6-13, 1947), p. 6. 

8 Jozef Janiczek, “Na drodze do upowszechnienia ksiazki” (Toward the Populariza- 
tion apm: Odrodzenie, No. 33 (August 15, 1948), p. 1. 
7 Ibid. 
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scription permits to guide and direct the reader. It offers the reader a specsal 
selection of books... {which} he would not choose on his own initiatiwe® 


Needless to say, translations from the Russian occupied a prominent 
place among the books selected for the libraries and distributed through 
the book clubs. Most of these were works by contemporary Soviet authors. 
The preponderance of Soviet books was particularly noticeable in the se- 
lection of reading matter for children and young people, where the trans- 
lations of Soviet editions constituted more than half of the total.® Interes- 
tingly enough, while the Polish readers were offered millions of copies of 
the mediocre, dull novels that characterized Soviet fiction after the Zhda- 
nov decrees of 1946, they received very little of great Russian literature. Po- 
land’s publishing authorities were forced by political pressures to bring out 
current works of Soviet Russian literature and under the circumstances, it 
seems, they thought it unwise to aggravate the situation even further by 
flooding the market with the Russian classics. The latter course would 
certainly have been interpreted by the Poles as a serious step toward 
Russification (as distinct from the inevitable communization) of their 
country. This, in turn, would have been contrary to the policy of the Pol- 
ish literary authorities who have, as we shall attempt to demonstrate 
later, followed the traditional internationalist Marxist “line.” Therefore 
a curious situation developed: the translations of modern foreign literature 
were predominantly Soviet, whereas among the foreign classics the domi- 
nant place was occupied by Western Europeans and Americans, authors 
like Dickens, Flaubert, Twain, Stendhal and Balzac. This state of affairs 
was not unlike that which prevailed in the Soviet Union in the 1920’s, i.e. 
before the campaign to Russify the national minorities, when the non- 
Russian readers were offered an abundant selection of translations of 
Soviet Russian literature, many foreign classics, and comparatively few 
works of nineteenth-century Russian letters. In later years however, with 
the reversal of the Soviet nationality policy, there was considerable expan- 
sion in the dissemination of the Russian classics among the non-Russian 
readers. 

Unfortunately, unlike the Soviet Knizhnaya letopis’, the Polish registry 
ot printed matter, Przewodnik bibliograficzny, did not, until mid-1953, 
supply statistics on the sizes of printings. In all of the Polish literary 
journals only one article (rather solemnly entitled “Solicitude for the 








8 Wilhelm Mach, “Ofensywa na froncie ksiqzki” (Offensive on the Book Front), 
‘Twérczosé, Vol. V, No. V (May 1949), pp.129-130. Italics supplied. 

9 Maria Danilewiczowa, “Ruch wydawniczy” (Publishing Activities), Ramy zycia w 
Folsce, Vol. I ,pp. 240-241 (a special issue of the monthly Kultura, Paris, France, 
1952). For additional general information see Wiktor Weintraub, “Soviet Cultural 
Imperlialism in Poland,” Soviet Imperialism: Its Origins and Tactics, Waldemar 
‘Gurian, ed., University of Notre Dame Press, 1953, pp. 91-111. 
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Reader: 1944-49”) made any mention of this problem.*® As examples of 
this solicitude the article quoted, among others, six figures on printings 
of translations from the Russian. The list was headed by a recent Stalin- 
Prize winner, Victor Nekrasov’s In the Trenches of Stalingrad, with four 
editions and a total of 130,00 copies. Then came Mikhail Sholokhov’s 
Silent Don, perhaps the finest of ali Soviet novels (2 printings, 50,500 
copies), followed by 30,000 copies of Chekhov, 25,000 of Turgenev, 
18,500 of Sholokhov’s novel about the collectivization of a Cossack vil- 
lage, Virgin Soil Upturned, and 10,500 of Alexei Tolstoy’s historical 
novel Peter I. 

While Poland’s publishing houses were busy supplying the market with 
translations from the Russian, the country’s literary periodicals printed 
biographical, historical and critical studies devoted to the newly-publish- 
ed writers and works. These articles, in addition to their traditional 
function of introducing the reader to unfamiliar works of literature, were 
carrying out an important task of disseminating Russian culture and also, 
whenever possible, of political education of the reading public. An exami- 
nation of some of the devices employed for this purpose is of considerable 
interest. 

One of the most striking features of the Polish evaluations of Russian 
literature is the consistently “comparativist” approach which persisted 
even at the height of the post-1946 anti-Western and “anti-cosmopolitan” 
campaigns in the Soviet Union. Critics in postwar Poland readily admitted 
Western influences on Russian literature, both Soviet and pre-Revolu- 
tionary.'* Indeed, one often gets the impression that Communist Polish 
critics before 1956 deliberately exaggerated the Russian-Western literary 
affinities. Yet this discovery is quite understandable. Whereas in Russia 
the tendency to present everything as original Russian contributions— 
even to the point of retroactive application of the postwar Soviet cultural 
isolationism—was designed to flatter the national ego of the Russians, in 
Poland the very opposite was desirable. The Poles always thought of 
themselves as full-fledged members of Western European culture. By pre- 
senting Russian literature as an integral part of the European community 


10 “W trosce o czytelnictwo 1944-1949,” Odrodzenie, No. 44 (October 30, 1949), 
p. 8. 
11 See, e.g., Leon Gomolicki, “DwieScie lat poezji rosyjskiej’ (Two Hundred Years 
of Russian Poetry), Kwinica, No. 11 (March 19, 1947), pp. 1-3; Gomolicki, “Proza 
Puszkina” (Pushkin’s Prose), Kwénica, No. 17 (April 26, 1948), p. 5; continued 
in Kuéznica, No. 18 (May 2, 1948), pp. 5, 10-11; K. W. Zawodzifski, “Dramaturgia 
Puszkina w polskiej szacie” (Pushkin’s Drama In Polish Garb), Kuznica, No. 44 
(November 3, 1947), pp. 10-11; Gomolicki, “Nienapisany rozdziat ‘Oniegina’,” (An 
Unwritten Chapter of Eugene Onegin), Kuznica, No. 33 (August 21, 1949), pp. 2, 7; 
Pawet Hertz, ““Z notatek thumacza” (From a Translator’s Notebook), Kuznica, No. 31 
(August 7, 1949), p. 4; Gomolicki, “U podstaw realizmu rosyjskiego” (At the Founda- 
tions of Russian Realism), KwZnica, No. 25 (June 20, 1948), pp. 2-4. 
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of letters, the Polish critics attempted to make Russian culture and, 
indirectly, other things Russian, more acceptable to the Poles. 

When finally, in deference to the Soviets, a few “anti-cosmopolitan” 
articles did appear in the Polish literary periodicals, the rebuke adminis- 
tered to the “comparativists” was extremely mild. They were not accused 
of criminal servility to foreigners, as they would have been in the Soviet 
Union. Instead, a 1949 article declared the comparative approach to be 
merely shallow, because the essence of a literary work, it was claimed (in 
this case, Pushkin’s Eugene Onegin) lies in its originality and not in its 
similarities with foreign belles lettres. Another article was more out- 
spoken, but its thesis was the same: comparativism is superficial, sterile, 
but not actually subversive: “.. - investigating the problem of who borow- 
ed what from whom is about as useful in literature as the description 
of a flowerpot is helpful in describing the smell of a flower.”’* However, 
these warnings might have been intended for Soviet consumption only, for 
“comparativist” articles continued to appear in both Kwznica and 
Odrodzenie (Renaissance).'* 


But there were other serious differences between the postwar Polish and 
Soviet evaluations of Russian literature. One Polish article, for instance, 
hinted that Nekrasov’s character “was not without blemish”’°—this at a 
time when the poet’s canonization as a “progressive” figure had already 
been completed by Soviet literary criticism. Then there was the thorough- 
ly Freudian—a “crime” in itself—foreword to an anthology of Gogol, 
in which the Russian writer was accused not only of being a sexual pervert, 
but also—of all horrors—an agent of the tsarist police."* And a 1948 
article praised the moderate liberal Turgenev at the expense of the radical 
Chernyshevsky, one of the members of the Soviet revolutionary Pantheon. 
The works of Turgenev according to the Polish critic, 


12 Stefan Zétkiewski, “Puszkin a my” (Pushkin and Ourselves), Kuznica, No. 25 
(June 19, 1949), p. 2. aie i 

13 Jerzy Panski, “O kosmopolityzmie w sztuce” (On Cosmopolitanism in Art), 
Odrodzenie, No. 13 (March 27, 1949), p. 2. ; 

14 Occasional translations of Soviet literary criticism were another concession to 
Soviet tastes. There were four instances of this in the weekly KuZnica: Lenin's ap- 
praisal of Tolstoy (“Lew Tolstoj,” No. 40, October 6, 1947); the historian Tarle’s 
monograph on Lermotov (“Lermontow w $wietle nowych badaf,” No. 16, April 24, 
1949); a discussion of problems tackled in Griboyedov’s Woe from Wit (Jurij 
Tynianow, “Tematyka komedii ‘Biada z tym rozumem’.” No. 40, October 6, 1947, pp. 
7-8); a militantly Communist article on Belinsky’s esthetics (L. Plotkin, “O estetyce 
Bieliaskiego.” No. 42, October 17, 1948); and a discussion of Belinsky’s opinions 
of Gogol (B. Bursow, “Bielifski o realizmie Gogola,” Twérczosé, Vol. VIII, No. 6, 
June 1952). 

15 Janina Preger6wna, “Muza smutku i zemsty,” (The Muse of Sadness and 
Vengeance), Odrodzenie, No. 50 (December 15, 1946), p. 5. 

16 “Cuda rusycystyki” (Miracles of Russian Scholarship; a review of Jerzy Wyszo- 
mirski’s translation of Gogol’s tales). Kuznica, No. 44 (October 31. 1948), p. 12. 
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. are great literature, something that cannot be said of the novels of Cherny- 
shevsky with their artificial construction, works written ad hoc with the aim 
of illustrating a theory.17 


It should be noted that similar “surprises” occurred also in the Polish 
evaluations of Soviet literature. In 1945 the monthly Twérczosé decided 
to acquaint its readers with Russian verse and published twenty-six pages 
of samples. The following authors were considered representative of 
Russian literature and their poems appeared in Polish translation: Pushkin, 
Boratynsky, Tyutchev, Benediktov, Lermontov, Fet, Fyodor Sologub, 
Vladimir Solovyov, Mikhail Kuzmin, Anna Akhamatova, Osip Mandel- 
shtam, Marina Tsvetayeva, Boris Pasternak, Pavel Antokolsky, Nikolai 
Tikhonov and Stepan Shchipachov."* 

It is remarkable that while the Polish editors included the ultra-conser- 
vatives Fet and Tyutchev, they did not offer the “revolutionary” Nekrasov; 
that of the twentieth-century Russian poets there were samples of the 
apolitical verse of Pasternak and Mandelshtam, but not of the Communist 
Mayakovsky whom Stalin had called “the best poet of the Soviet epoch.” 

Even later, in 1948, KuZnica printed a rather impartial article on the 
Futurist Velemir Khlebnikov, an “unperson” in histories of Soviet litera- 
ture brought out at the time in the USSR; to make matters worse, the 
article included quotations from the emigré Russian scholar Roman 
Jakobson.’”® Another article in the same periodical” gave a very objective 
evaluation of a number of Russian poets of the beginning of our century 
—Sologub, Vyacheslav Ivanov, Andrei Belyi, Velerii Bryusov—as well as 
of the Formalist critics; this in spite of the fact that Kuznica represented 
the extreme left wing of Polish criticism and could therefore be expected 
to agree with the basic tenets of Soviet literary criticism. 

An interesting feature of the postwar Polish evaluations of Russian 
literature are the numerous expressions of hatred of tsarist Russia reminis- 
cent of Soviet sloganeering of the first postrevolutionary years. The anti- 
tsarist philippics were obviously designed to appease the anti-Russian 
feelings of the bulk of the population, and thus to divorce in the reader’s 
mind the hated Russia of the tsars from the new Soviet Russia. At a time 
when the Soviet journals espoused the “lesser evil” doctrine according to 
which tsarist Russia in her most reactionary periods was more “progres- 
sive” than the other states of Europe, a Polish critic called tsar Nicholas 
I “the citadel of world reaction” who “immediately and mercilessly 
suppressed every manifestation of protest or of excessive liberalism.”** 


17 Hertz, “Mysli o literaturze . ” op. cit. p. 5. 

18 Tworczosé, Vol. I, No. 3, (October 1945), pp. 74-100. 

19 Kuyznica, No. 9 (February 29, 1948), p. 3. 

20 Gomolicki, “DwieScie lat... .” op. ae, pp. 1-3, 
21 Gomolicki, “U podstaw realizmu ...,” op. cit., p. 1. 
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Another critic called Nicholas “an obtuse despot and suppressor of all 
independent thought” and went on to assert that 


The thirty years of the reign of Nicholas I (1825-55), notorious as the period 
of Nicholas’ reaction, are among the darkest pages in the history of tsarism. 
The suppression of the Decembrist revolt in 1825, the bloody reprisals after 
the Polish uprising of 1830-31, the creation of a central organization of the 
secret police whose spider’s web encircled the entire country, the policy of 
terror with respect to his own people designed to retain its loyalty to the 
régime, military assistance during the suppression of the revolution in Italy 
in 1848 and in Hungary in 1849—it is of these achievements that Nicholas 
the Stick, the gendarme of Europe, was proud.”* 


Still another author, reviewing the performance of Alexander Sukhovo- 
Kobylin’s The Death of Tarelkin, describes the reign of Nicholas I as 


...the most gruesome days of oppression which was backed by the misan- 
thropic police-bureaucratic machine which has already degenerated to the 
lowest ebb of human baseness... It [The Death of Tarelkin} pictures the 
inferno of the state apparatus of tsarist Russia of the middle of the nineteenth 
century, and inferno created by the chaos of decaying feudalism, of debasing 
servility and of reactionary bureaucracy.”* 


> 


A similar picture of tsarist Russia emerged from an article published on 
the occasion of the centennial of Gogol’s death in 1952: 


In his comedies and in Dead Souls Gogol presented a few score petty officials 
and nobles, but through them he showed all of feudal Russia. He exposed the 
stupidity and falsehood of the class which kept the country in tight grip and 
mercilessly exploited the masses... Gogol notices in his heroes all of the 
social vices, all the evils of the tsarist régime which were nurtured in the souls 
of Russia’s officialdom and nobility. Theft, swindle, selfishness, hypocrisy, 
cynicism and spiritual emptiness—all of these felt the whip of his satire.2* 


Similarly, the playwright Griboydov, in the appraisal of another critic 


... did not conceal the fact that the grotesque personages introduced into it 
{the comedy Woe from Wit} were modeled after real people. But these 
personages grew into symbols of the moral degeneracy of the gentry. Chatsky, 
the only positive character in the comedy, attempts in vain to unmask the 
general hypocrisy, careerism and ignorance of the society of landowners and 
bureaucrats.”® 


The last quotations are also typical examples of another thesis consis- 
tently advanced by postwar Polish criticism of Russian literature. Time 
and again the Polish critics emphasized that the writers of the Russian 


22 Natalia Modzelewska, “Droga twércza Mikolaja Gogola” (The Creative Path 
«t Nicholas Gogol), Kugnica, No. 5 (February 5, 1950), p. 4. 3 

”® Tuliusz Zutawski, “Czasy mikolajowskie na scenie Teatru Rozmaitosci” (Nicholas’ 
Period on the Stage of Variety Theater), Ku3nica, No. 25 (June 26, 1949), p. 6. 

24 Roman Karst, “Gogoi,” Nowa kultura, Vol. II, No. 10 (March 1952), FP. 1. 

25 Gomolicki, “Aleksander Gribojyedow jako dziatacz polityczny” (Alexander 
Griboyedov As A Political Figure), Kuimica, No. 11 (March 20, 1949), p. 4. 
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classics rose above the narrow interests of their social class and of their 
nation—or, to be more precise, of what the tsarist regime claimed to 
have been the best interests of the Russian nation. Thus the Polish reader 
was told that there were always two Russias existing side by side: the 
Russia of the Tsar, of Muravyov the Hangman of the Poles, of the police 
and the landowners, and the Russia of the progressives, of the revolution- 
aries, of champions of the common people and of the friends of Poland. 
Russian writers, whenever possible, were presented as adherents of the 
second camp: 


Russian literature was saying “veto,” it withheld its approval from a system 
of political and social tyranny, it protested against the persecutions of nations 
and nationalities annexed to the tsarist empire, it defended the weak .. . 
Another characteristic which was the result of the attitudes of nineteenth- 
century Russian writers...was the “betrayal” of the interests of their own 
social group.”® 


As one would expect, no opportunities were missed to revive the memo- 
ries of Russo-Polish literary bonds in the nineteenth century. Some of the 
articles devoted to this problem were quite objective. Such was, e.g., 
Markiewicz’s “Leskov and Poland,” in which the critic stated quite dis- 
passionately that there was a time when Leskov was interested in Poland 
and was considered sympathetic to the Polish cause; and that although 
later in his life Leskov seems to have acquired an anti-Polish bias (as can 
be seen from Cathedral Folk), he did not approve of Muravyov’s merciless 
suppression of the Polish uprising.*” There were other articles that were 
predominantly factual, such as the one about Ksawery Branicki, the 
Polish friend of the famous poet Lermontov.”* Still other studies had an 
obvious political tinge. Thus while an article pointed out that “Ogarev 
is close to us because of his poem about Warsaw and his very sympathetic 
attitude to our historical tragedy,” a good deal of attention was devoted 
not only to his friendship with the Polish revolutionary Stanistaw Worcel, 
but also to his ties with the Russian socialist emigré Herzen.”® 

Postwar Polish criticism constantly advanced the thesis that the Russian 
friends of Poland were usually radicals, i.e. those who are now claimed by 
the Communists as their spiritual ancestors. One article, for example, 
made this point rather obviously by pointing out that while the extrem- 
ists like Herzen (in his newspaper The Bel] and in his book Past and 
Thoughts) came out in 1863 in defense of Poland, all of the moderate 

26 Hertz, “MySli o literaturze . .. ,” op. cit., p. 4. 

27 Henryk Markiewicz, “Leskow i Polska,” Odrodzenie, No. 45 (November 9, 1947), 
* 28 Matian Jakdébiec, “Polski przyjaciel Lermontowa” (A Polish Friend of Ler- 
montov), Odrodzenie, No. 43 (October 26, 1947), p. 2. 


29Leon Podhorski-Okotow, “Przyjaciel Worcla” (Worcel’s Friend), Odrodzenie, 
No. 42 (October 17, 1948), p. 3. 
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liberals—Turgenev included—supported the Tsar.*° An article discussing 
Sierakowski, a Polish protagonist in Chernyshevsky’s Prologue, also em- 
phasized that the only Russians who were Poland’s true friends were the 
left-wing extremists: 


Whereas the Decembrists and Herzen were capable only of admiring the 
heroism of the Polish revolutionaries and of experiencing profound pain and 
grief at the sight of Poland’s martyrdom and the extermination of her best 
sons, Chernyshevsky embodied in the portrait of Sierakowski his confidence 
in the ideology of Poland’s democratic forces and his faith in their ultimate 
victory.51 


The most frequent subject of investigation in the domain of past Russo- 
Polish literary relations is Pushkin. There were articles about an unknown 
Polish translation of Pushkin in the 1830’s,°* about a recently discovered 
Polish poem dedicated to Pushkin,** and about obscure Polish folk tales 
based on Pushkin’s works.** The theme that one sees repeated again and 
again is the friendship between Pushkin and Mickie cz, the greatest poets 
of Russia and Poland. Frequently it appears that it is not only virtually 
impossible to find a postwar Polish article on Pushkin with no mention of 
Mickiewicz,** but even vice versa: the two poets are frequently presented 
as almost siamese twins. For example, the special 1950 issue of Kuznica 
dedicated to the ninety-fifth anniversary of Mickiewicz’s death contains 
on its first page Pushkin’s poem about Mickiewicz.** Indeed, to quote a 
rather outspoken Polish critic: 


The friendship of the two poets is not the most important problem here. 
although it should not be dismissed either. More important are the similarities 
in their works, caused by historical factors. These two poetic careers, so close 
to each other, make it possible for every Pole who loves Mickiewicz to get 
to love Pushkin. These two poetic careers so close to each other enable the 
two finally [!]} friendly peoples to draw closer through the medium of the 
greatest and most beautiful, and yet so similar achievements of their cultures 


30 Hertz, “My$li o literaturze . . . .” op. cit., p. 5. ; : 
31J. Elberg, “Postaé Sierakowskiego w ‘Prologu’ Czernyszewskiego” (Portrait of 

Sierakowski In Chernyshevsky’s Prologue), Odrodzenie, No. 31 (August 1, 1948), 
3 


32 Marian Toporowski, “O nieznanym poecie ktéry thumaczyt Puszkina” (About the 
Unknown Poet Who Translated Pushkin), Odrodzenie, No. 23 (June 5, 1949), 
pp. 2, 8. ; 

33 Bogdan Zakrzewski, “Nieznany wiersz polski ‘Do Puszkina’,’” (The Unknown 
Polish Poem “To Pushkin”), Kuznica, No. 34 (August 28, 1949), p. 3. 

34 Julian Krzyzanowski, “Puszkin w $witce bajarza ludowego” (Pushkin In A Folk 
Storyteiler’s Garb), Odrodzenie, No. 23 (June 5, 1949), p. 6. 

35 E.g., Gomolicki, “Droga do Rosji” (The Path to Russia), Kwinica, No. 47 
(November 24, 1947), pp. 6-8; continued, Kuznica, No. 48 (December 1, 1947), pp. 
10-11; Gomolicki, “Mickiewicz w Rosji” (Mickiewicz In Russia), Kuznica, No. 28 
(July 18, 1948), pp. 4-6; Gomolicki, “Pod jednym plaszczem” (Under One Over- 
coat), Kugnica, No. 37 (September 12, 1948), pp. 5, 11; Gomolicki, “Wojnarowski— 
Wallenrod—Poltawa,” Twérczosé, Vol. V, No. VI (June 1949), pp. 63-83. 

36 Odrodzenie, No. 5 (January 29, 1950), p. 1. 
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This great national poet enables us to come closer to the truth about the 
Russian people, its character and its destiny. It enables us to overcome the 
limitations of personal experience [! }], the pedantry of textbook information, 
and even the true, but narrowly circumscribed findings of scholars.3* 





Thus, while the Polish evaluations of Soviet belles lettres stressed their 
uniqueness as literature of the world’s most progressive society, evalua- 
tions of the classics of nineteenth-century Russian literature emphasized 
other points. By calling the reader’s attention to the close historical bonds 
which have always linked Russia with Europe, they demonstrated that 
Russia and her culture are an inseparable part of Europe and, obliquely, 
a rapprochement with Russia is by no means to be construed as desertion 
of Europe. While conceding that tsarist Russia was a land of social injus- 
tice and oppression of non-Russian peoples, Poland’s critics made every 
effort to demonstrate that Russia’s great writers were, in fact, among 
Poland’s staunchest friends.** And, finally, they stressed both openly and 
by innuendo that Soviet culture and Soviet ideology are the lawful heirs of 
the art and thought of the great Russians of the past century. As one Pol- 
ish critic expressed it: 


The path of Pushkin, the path of peoples’s realistic art, is at present also the 
path of development of the Socialist culture of the Soviet Union. The cul- 
ture of People’s Poland embarks on the very same path. Hence it would not 
be paradoxical to declare that the work of Pushkin, created a century ago, will 
bring us closer to an understanding of Socialist culture and of its profoundly 
humanist qualities. The dissemination of Pushkin’s works in Poland will 
strengthen our friendship with the Soviet Union.*® 








It was not until 1953 that Przewodnik bibliograficzny began to indi- 
cate the sizes of printings of individual editions. The newly-available 
information confirmed the continuation of the trend that was character- 
istic of Soviet publishing in the 1920’s and—if one is to rely on the \ 
aforementioned article on the “Solicitude for the Readers”*°—of Poland’s 
between 1945 and 1952. Soviet books, particularly the recent Stalin- 


37 Zétkiewski, “Puszkin a my,” op. cit., p. 2. 

38 Of course, no Polish critic as much as mentioned the title of Nekrasov’s “Ode 
to Muravyov,” in which the “revolutionary’ poet (according to some biographers, 
half-Polish) lauded the “hangman” of Poland; or Pushkin’s “To the Slanderers of 
Russia,” in which European friends of Poland are chastized for interfering with 
Russia’s “domestic” affairs. As far as Dostoyevsky’s Polonophobia is concerned, the 
problem has never arisen since there were no articles devoted to Dostoyevsky, and 
his works were not published until after Stalin’s death. 

An embarrassing situation was successfully avoided by Roman Karst in his article 
“Gogol,” Nowa Kultura. Vol. Ill, No. X, (March 10, 1952, p. 1) where the critic 
succeeded in praising Gogol’s hero, Taras Bulba, for murdering his son who had 
gone over to the enemy—without at all mentioning the fact that the enemy in | 
this instance was Poland, and that the entire novella is permeated with anti-Polish 
spirit. 

39 Zétkiewski, “Puszkin a my,” op. cit., p. 2. 
40“W trosce o czytelnictwo ... ,” op. cit., p. &. 
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Prize winners, continued to be printed in huge quantities while the 
Russian classics were accorded a treatment very similar to the one given 
to the classics of foreign literature. Thus, e.g., a volume of the orthodox 
Soviet novelist Boris Polevoi was printed in 60,000 copies, Sholokhov’s 
Virgin Soil Upturned in 50,000, and Vasili Azhayev’s Far From Moscow 
in 30,000, while Chekhov, Aksakov, Pushkin, Nekrasov and Turgenev 
averaged 10,000 copies per edition, the same number as those of Goethe, 
Moliére, Voltaire, Shakespeare and Homer. 


It was also approximately in 1953 that the Polish State inaugurated the 
publication of multivolume editions of the Russian classics, such as, e.g., 
of the eleven volume edition of Chekhov (10,000 copies per volume); 
fourteen-volume of Tolstoy (10,000 copies per volume); five-volume of 
Pushkin (15,000 copies per volume); four-volume of Gogol (10,000 cop- 
ies per volume): sixteen-volume of Gorky (the original printings of 5,000 
copies per volume have subsequently dwindled to 1,000); and one of 
Lermontov, at 5,000 copies per volume. The appearance of these sets 
suggests that within the span of less than a decade the best among the 
Russian writers of the pre-Soviet era have regained for themselves the 
respect and popularity that was theirs before the First World War. Soviet 
literature, however, did not fare nearly as well in spite of the strenuous 
efforts of the publishing authorities to disseminate their works: even be- 
fore the Polish “October” there seems not to have been sufficient demand 
for a multivolume set of any Soviet author, while the subsequent violent 
attacks on “Socialist Realism” have dispelled any doubts regarding the 
popularity of Soviet writings in Poland. The literary tastes and preferences 
of Polish citizenry after the war thus bear a surprising similarity to those 
of the Soviet population, which has consistently demonstrated its love for 
the classics of Russian literature, while remaining indifferent to the great 
bulk of modern Soviet literature. 


The largest printings of translations from the Russian brought out since 
1953 have been those for children. As a result, the most popular Soviet 
authors have been the writers of nursery rhymes (men like Mikhalkov and 
Marshak). While some of these works could justly be described as Com- 
munist in spirit, the majority of translated Russian books offered to 
Poland’s children were classics of Russian literature, fairy tales and ad- 
venture stories which would be recommended by the present writer as 
excellent reading matter for juvenile readers in any country. These inclu- 
ded, for example, Kuprin’s White Poodle, brought out twice since 1953, 
a total of 140,000 copies; Yershov’s Hwmphack Pony, printed in 45,000 
copies; Turgenev’s Quail, 60,000; Tolstoy’s fairy tales, 140,000; the fairy 
tales of Pushkin, 170,000; the short stories of Chekhov, 250,000; Zhukov- 
sky’s Thumb-Sized Boy, 375,000; and the fairy tales of Mamin-Sibiriak, 
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505,000 copies. It should be remembered, however, that children’s and 
juvenile books enjoyed the highest printings among Polish books in gen- 
eral—thus a single edition of a fairy tale by the nineteenth-century Polish 
poet Maria Konopnicka was printed in 200,000 copies. 

Among the translations from the Russian for adult readers the highest 
printings were attained since 1953 by Tolstoy’s Anna Karenina, a total of 
7 editions with 280,000 copies. Dostoyevsky was not printed until after 
Stalin’s death. In 1955 there were 20,000 copy editions of Crime and 
Punishment and Poor Folk. Another edition of Crime and Punishment 
(20,000 copies) was brought out in 1956, while 1957 saw the publication 
of 20,000 copies each of The House of the Dead and The Raw Y outh, as 
well as an additional 30,000 of Crime and Punishment. As far as could 
be ascertained, neither Brothers Karamazov nor The Possessed have been 
brought out between 1945 and 1958. 

After the Polish “October” of 1956 the flow of translations from the 
Russian has dwindled to a trickle, which was no doubt a reaction to the 
trend of the earlier years when the market was saturated with Soviet 
books. The translations from the Russian that did appear were, for the 
most part, apolitical children’s books, consecutive volumes of multivolume 
editions inaugurated previously, and those Russian books which were 
irowned upon in the earlier years. We have already mentioned the sever- 
al reissues of Dostoyevsky; no less characteristic was the publication of a 
volume of Ivan Bunin, the White Russian emigré who was then being 
“rehabilitated” in the USSR and the only Russian before Pasternak to 
win the Nobel Prize for literature. Some of the early works of Soviet 
literature that were condemned to oblivion in Stalin’s lifetime have also 
been republished—such as, e.g., Katayev’s satire of Soviet officialdom, 
The Embezzlers; Fedin’s The Rape of Europe; Ognyov’s(Rozanov’s) The 
Diary of A Communist Schoolboy: two novels by Ilya Ehrenburg, Julio 
Jurenito and The Life of Lazik Roitshvants. Finally, in 1958, Polish pub- 
lishing houses have brought out 10,000 copies of the now famous “revi- 
sionist” Soviet novel, Vladimir Dudintsev’s Not By Bread Alone. 

But the most striking characteristic of Polish book publishing of the 
post-1956 period has been the sudden reappearance of a large selection of 
modern Western writing, as distinct from the classics of Western literature 
which had continued to appear even at the height of the Stalinist period. 
Polish readers have now been given access to the current best sellers in the 
West as well as to those among the Western European and American 
books that were hitherto unavailable in Polish translation. Thus, for ex- 
ample, 30,000 copies were printed of each of Francoise Sagan’s mediocre 
but sensational novels, Bonjour Tristesse and That Certain Smile. An 
indication of the relaxation of censorship was the appearance of 20,000 
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copies of Simone de Beauvoir’s politically risky novel The Mandarins. 
There were also editions of 20,000 copies each of such dissimilar books as 
Thornton Wilder’s The Bridge of San Luis Rey, Faulkner’s Sanctuary, 
Ovid’s Art of Love, and antholologies of Robert Graves, Sartre and Piran- 
dello. Editions of 10,000 copies included Albert Camus’ The Fall, three 
separate volumes of Francois Mauriac, Norman Mailet’s The Naked and 
the Dead, and The Diary of Anne Frank, while the 5,000 copy editions in- 
cluded the poetry of Guillaume Apollinaire and Alfred de Musset. Knut 
Hamsun, remembered by many Polish readers from prewar days, has 
reappeared in 30,000 copies, and the works of Arthur Conan Doyle, 
whose followers in Poland are legion, were brought out twice in the 
“post-October” period, a total of 90,000 copies. The record was estab- 
lished, however, by that old favorite of Polish matrons and maidens, 
Margaret Mitchell: Gone With the Wind was printed in 100,000 copies. 

At the same time there has been a noticeable decline in the number of 
articles devoted to Russian literature appearing in the country’s journals. 
Since the Polish “October” the gaze of both the critics and the readers 
has resumed its traditional direction—Westward. 
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BRONISLAW ZIELINSKI 


AMERICAN AND BRITISH LITERATURE IN POLAND 


The subject of translation from the literature of the English-speaking 
peoples is a very vast one in Poland, and consequently the observations 
which follow are devoted only to the postwar period. 

The Polish PEN Club organized the First International Meeting of 
Literary Translators in Warsaw 1958 with a view toward enhancing 
the dignity of our noble profession which is too often neglected and 
disregarded. And yet the work of literary translator has an immense 
cultural importance (this is something so obvious that it is often for- 
gotten, and I do not hesitate to repeat it). Perhaps one of the best ex- 
amples of that importance is the story of the translations made in Po- 
land from American, British and French literature. We fully appreciat- 
ed the importance of the translator’s work during the period in which 
we were cut off from the latest achievements of Western literature and 
culture. For years we had to feed our hunger with classics only—which 
is a very good and healthy diet but which is not always a sufficient one. 
We read Shakespeare, Dickens and Walter Scott, James Fenimore Coo- 
per and Jack London, Balzac and Victor Hugo. 

But even this period had its merits: The Polish reading public became 
acquainted with such writers as Smollett (translated for the first time 
since the eighteenth century, when it was published as a re-translation 
from the French version), Fielding, Sterne, Stephen Crane and Bret 
Harte—and, above all, with Herman Melville’s immortal masterpriece, 
Moby Dick, which I myself translated and which has been immensely 
successful in my country (since 1953 two editions have been published 
and a third is now in preparation—each published in 10,000 copies). 
Also for the first time we had a magnificent translation of the Diary of 
Samuel Pepys by our greatest living woman-writer, Maria Dabrowska. 
This translation was a particular achievement in the field of our art; it 
so happened that I got the original after having read Maria Dabrowska’s 
version in Polish, and all the time I could not get rid of the feeling that 
in reading Pepys I was reading Dabrowska in English—so perfectly had 
she seized not only the meaning, but also the music and color of Pepys’ 
phrase. 

Then after some years things began to relax a little and we had new 
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editions of prewar translations of Conrad, Oscar Wilde, H.G. Wells, 
and Galsworthy, as well as of Mark Twain, Edgar Allan Poe, Sinclair 
Lewis, etc. Yet all this time the Polish public knew next to nothing 
about Hemingway, Steinbeck or Faulkner. 

At last October, 1956 came and with it a revolutionary change in this 
field. A feverish activity began among publishing houses which now 
strove to fill the gaps in our literary education. Modern American, Brit- 
ish and French authors, such as Hemingway, Faulkner, Steinbeck, Cald- 
well, Angus Wilson, Camus and Sartre, were very extensively presented 
to Polish readers who literally swallowed any number of copies of their 
books. For Whom the Bell. Tolls, which I translated, was printed in 
20,000 copies and disappeared within three or four days from the book- 
shops all over the country. 

Mention here should be made of a few outstanding American writers 
which were published in Poland within the last two years: Hemingway: 
The Sun Also Rises, Farewell to Arms, For Whom the Bell Tolls, The 
Old Man and the Sea, and a selection of twenty-three short stories; 
Steinbeck: Of Mice and Men, Grapes of Wrath, The Pearl, Tortilla Flat, 
The Moon is Down, Cannery Row, a selection of short stories, and East 
of Eden, which I finished translating before coming to this country; 
Faulkner: Sanctuary, Wild Palms, Intruder in the Dust, A Fable, and 
short stories; Caldwell: Tobacco Road, God’s Little Acre, Journeyman, 
and short stories. 

Apart from those, we had translations of such authors as Dreiser, 
Thornton Wilder, Sherwood Anderson, Pearl Buck, William Saroyan, 
Fitzgerald, Irving Shaw, Norman Mailer and Truman Capote. I am 
speaking here mainly of American literature as this is the field in which 
I, myself, am specializing. 

The publishing plan for 1959 includes such names as Ambrose Bierce, 
Hawthorne, O. Henry, Longfellow, Thomas Wolfe, Henry James, Cald- 
well, Faulkner, Robert Penn Warren, Saroyan, MacKinlay Kantor, 
Steinbeck, and many others. We may say at present that the most im- 
portant gaps have been filled, and that the Polish public knows at last not 
only the classics but also the greatest and most interesting modern writers. 
And this was possible, among other reasons, thanks to the work of trans- 
Jators. 

The problem is now to keep up with recent developments in Western 
literature and that is one of the purposes of my visit to this country. 
If somebody asked me why American literature appeals to the Polish 
reader, I would roughly answer because they are really interested in 
the United States, because in American literature they find the spirit of 
adventure, the romanticism of which the Poles are so fond, and, finally, 
simply because American literature is one of the best in the world. 
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There are, of course, numerous difficulties which the Polish translator 
encounters when working on American literature and these are: an 
always insufficient number of good dictionaries available; the penetra- 
tion of slang into the language (there are very few people in Poland who 
know slang really well); the lack of adequate information about the most 
recent developments on the American literary scene, and, finally, the 
lack of personal knowledge of the United States, a knowledge which I 
deem of utmost importance for a serious translator. Therefore, I want 
to thank here the Ford Foundation and the Institute of International 
Education both of which enabled me to see at last the country whose 
literature I have been for years trying to present to my countrymen and 
in which I have been so much interested since I was a boy. 

I think that the activities of these institutions as well as of American 
universities, colleges, etc., are really invaluable and worth our warmest 
gratitude. Visits not only of engineers and economists, but also of 
writers, translators, literary critics and the like, may prove to be of a 
great value for the exchange of ideas and profitable for both our coun- 
tries. It will contribute to the strenghtening of the sincere friendship 
that has always existed between our two peoples. 
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WACLAW SIERPINSKI 


THE WARSAW SCHOOL OF MATHEMATICS AND 
THE PRESENT STATE OF MATHEMATICS IN POLAND 


In order to understand the origins of Polish mathematical research it 
would be helpful to know something of its state before World War I. 
There were, at that time, only two Polish Universities, and at each of 
these were only two professors of mathematics: Kazimierz Zérawski and 
Stanistaw Zaremba in Cracow, Jézef Puzyna and myself in Lwéw. In 
addition several Polish mathematicians occupied chairs in foreign uni- 
versities and polytechnics. Among these were Ptaszycki, Sochocki and 
Staniewicz in St. Petersburg, Mtodziejewski in Moscow, Przeborski in 
Kharkov and Lichtenstein in Leipzig. Warsaw did not have a Polish 
university but a Polish center of mathematics did exist: the Mathematics 
and Physics Circle, established in 1905 and directed by Samuel Dick- 
stein, a man who rendered great services to Polish science and especial- 
ly to Polish mathematics. He founded and edited the first two Polish 
mathematical periodicals, in 1887, Prace matematyczno-fizyczne (Math- 
ematical-Physical Studies) and in 1897, Wéiadomosci matematyczne 
(Mathematical News). Both these publications exist to this day and 
are now issued by the Institute of Mathematics of the Polish Academy 
of Sciences, the former under the title Prace matematyczne (Mathema- 
ical Studies) since physicists now have their own publication. 

The Warsaw Mathematics-Physics Circle consisted mainly of Polish 
mathematics school teachers; however, at its sessions also scientific pro- 
blems were discussed. But the number of mathematicians doing scholar- 
ly work in the so-called Congress Poland could be counted on one’s 
fingers. In 1906 there was founded in Warsaw the Society of Scientific 
Courses which was a substitute for a Polish University. The first chair- 
man of the Scientific Council of these Courses, or the rector of this in- 
stitution, was Dickstein. Fifty-three years ago I taught at these courses 
higher mathematics for two years, until the time I transferred to the 
University of Lwéw. 

In 1907 the Warsaw Scientific Society was established. Most on its 
founders were former professors and alumni of the so-called Warsaw 
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Main School, i.e. the Polish University, which had been closed by the Rus- 
sians after the January Insurrection of 1863. Dickstein was one of the 
mathematicians among them and he became the vice-president of the 
Society’s first board of directors. When the first members of this soc- 
iety were elected in January 1907, I had the honor of being chosen a 
member. 

Before World War I there was no mathematical society covering the 
three sectors of partitioned Poland and there were no conventions of Polish 
mathematicians. There existed only a mathematics section at the conven- 
tions of Polish naturalists and physicians. At such a meeting which took 
place in 1911 in Cracow, the four mathematics professors who were 
then teaching at the Polish universities, and Dickstein from Warsaw, 
presented their papers. Apart from the formal meeting, we held friend- 
ly discussions about everything except mathematics because each of us 
was working in a different field. Zérawski was interested in geometry, 
Zaremba in differential equations, Puzyna in analytical functions, Dick- 
stein in the history of mathematics, and I in the theory of sets and the 
theory of numbers. Thus, at that time, we had no common problems 
which would interest us as a group. 

One must note that contemporary mathematics is divided into several 
dozen branches of which each has its own problems and research meth- 
ods. These branches are so broad and each has such a voluminous lit- 
erature that a single individual after several years of work is able to 
command one or, at most, two. 

After the meeting in Cracow I came to the conclusion that the con- 
ditions then prevailing among us, each of our mathematicians working 
in a different branch, were not the best. There was no cooperation or 
mutual control. Though there were then Polish mathematicians whose 
names were known abroad, there was no Polish mathematics. I decided 
that it would be more fruitful to have a greater number of our mathem- 
aticians working in some single field of research. 

In 1913 Stefan Mazurkiewicz came to Lwéw to prepare for his doc- 
torate under my direction. The subject of his doctoral work was the 
solution of a difficult problem posed by me in the theory of sets of 
points. In this same year I offered an assistantship at the Mathematicai 
Seminar of Lwéw University to Zygmunt Janiszewski, a doctor of the 
University of Paris, whose work was in the field of topology. 

In 1919, the three of us met as the first professors of mathematics in 
the re-born Polish University at Warsaw. There we decided to found 
a periodical dedicated to the theory of sets, topology, the theory of func- 
tions of a real variable and mathematical logic, which would publish 
studies in French, English, German and Italian. It was thus that Fun- 
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damenta Mathematicae, whose 46th volume is at present in print, was 
born. 

Up to 1909 the theory of sets was not offered as a separate subject 
anywhere. I gave the first lectures titled, “The Theory of Sets” at the 
University of Lwéw in the autumn of 1909. There still exist the trans- 
cripts of these lectures that had been published by the students and it 
was upon these transcripts that I later based my book Zarys teorii mno- 
gosci (Outline of the Theory of Sets), which was published in 1912 by 
the Joseph Mianowski Fund in Warsaw. This institution, named after 
the last rector of the Warsaw Main School, during the sixty-odd years 
of its activity contributed greatly to the development of Polish scholar- 
ship in the former Congress Poland, publishing many books and studies 
by Polish scholars, including also a number of mathematical works. 
The Mianowski Fund published a second edition of my book in 
1923 and in 1928 an enlarged edition in two sections (altogether 469 
pages), the second section being devoted to general topology. After 
World War II, certain expanded sections of these books appeared in 
English: In 1952 Toronto University Press in Canada published my 
290 page General Topology. My 480 page Cardinal and Ordinal Num- 
bers appeared in 1958 in Warsaw as volume 34 of Mathematical Mono- 
graphs, which are now published by the Mathematical Institute of the 
Polish Academy of Sciences. 

In 1951 there appeared Algébre des ensembles (202 pp.) as volume 
23 of Mathematical Monographs, and in 1957 there came out in New 
York an enlarged edition of my Hypothése du continu (274 pp.). These 
four books can be regarded as the continuation and the development 
of my lectures on the theory of sets which I began half a century ago 
in Lwow. 

When in 1919 Stefan Mazurkiewicz, Zygmunt Janiszewski and I 
were appointed professors of mathematics at the University of Warsaw, 
each of us, in adition to teaching other branches of mathematics, of- 
fered courses or seminars on the theory of sets, topology and the theory 
of functions of a real variable. Among the students of those days many 
were very capable, and some later became noted mathematicians. Among 
these were Kuratowski, Saks, Tarski, Knaster, Zygmund, Lindenbaum, 
Szpilrajn-Marczewski, Borsuk, Zarankiewicz, Eilenberg, Popruzenko, 
Aronszajn, Mostowski, Charzyfski and others. Some became profes- 
sors or docents of our University and together we formed the Warsaw 
School of Mathematics. 

One occasionally hears the reproach that during the inter-war period 
mathematical research in Poland was one-sided. This is not quite cor- 
rect since in Warsaw the members of our school worked in such various 
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fields as the theory of sets, topology, the theory of functions of a real 
variable and mathematical logic. Apart from our school Prof. Zéraw- 
ski and his pupils were occupied with geometry, and Prof. Dickstein 
with the history of mathematics. In Cracow, Prof. Zaremba and his 
students devoted themselves to classical analysis, while the Lw6w School 
of Mathematics, with Stefan Banach at its head, practiced functional 
analysis, while Professor Hugo Steinhaus was concerned with the theory 
of probability and applied mathematics. In Wilno, Professor Zygmund 
and his pupils worked on the theory of trigonometric series. It is true 
that some branches of mathematics were not practiced in Poland dur- 
ing the inter-war period, but this does not justify the statement that 
Polish mathematical research of that time was one-sided. 

One must take into consideration that in the period between the two 
wars there were in Poland not more than thirty professors of math- 
ematics and theoretical mechanics at the six universities, two poly- 
technics and the Mining School. Contemporary mathematics branches 
out into several fields and if at least one of the Polish mathematicians 
of that time had worked in each of these, the situation would have been 
similar to that which existed before World War I—there would have 
been no cooperation among mathematicians; there would have been no 
Polish mathematics, but only several individually working Polish 
mathematicians. 

Thanks to the fact that many of our scholars were working in spec- 
ific fields of our science, we have obtained results which are highly re- 
garded by mathematicians of other countries. When the twenty-fifth 
volume of our periodical, Fuandamenta Mathematicae appeared in 1935, 
J. D. Tamarkin, then professor at Brown University in Providence, 
wrote in the Bulletin of the American Mathematical Society that the 
history of our periodical was, at the same time, the history of contem- 
porary theory of functions of a real variable. 

During the inter-war period, there appeared 32 volumes of Funda- 
menta Mathematicae, which contained 972 studies by 216 authors from 
all over the world, among them almost all of the distinguished special- 
ists in the field to which Fundamenta is dedicated. In 1947, L’Intermé- 
diaire des Recherches Mathématiques which appears in Paris, reprinted 
all problems (in the section “Problemes”) which had been posed in the 
thirty-two volumes of Fundamenta, with the explanation that “this pub- 
lication specializing in the theory of sets, has greatly aided the develop- 
ment of contemporary mathematics.” Since the first volume of Funda- 
menta Mathematicae was out of print, it was reprinted in 1937. This, 
in the case of a Polish scientific publication, was an exceptional event. 
During the war and afterwards, several other of the out-of-print vol- 
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umes of Fundamenta were reprinted in the U.S.A. by a photomechanical 
process. 

In 1932 there began to appear Monografie matematyczne (Mathemat- 
ical Monographs), a series of volumes in French, English and German, 
in which our mathematicians treated specific branches of mathematics 
in an original manner. The first volumes of this series received great 
recognition abroad. Today, there is no major mathematical library in 
the world which does not have a set of Mathematical Monographs. An 
indication of their importance is the fact that during the war the out-of- 
print volumes of this series were reproduced in the United States. 
Before the war there were seventeen volumes of the Monographs. At 
present there are about forty. They are now published by the Institute 
of Mathematics of the Polish Academy of Sciences. From the very begin- 
ning the Editorial Committee has been headed by Professor Kazimierz 
Kuratowski. The committee is composed of seven Polish mathematic- 
ians, among them one from America, Professor Anthony Zygmund. 

The first volume of the Monographs consisted of the book Operations 
linéaires by Stefan Banach, undoubtedly the most distinguished math- 
ematician Poland has produced. 

Stefan Banach, born in 1892, was a student of the Polytechnic in 
Lwoéw. After some time he abandoned his studies and tutored privately 
in Cracow. One evening in 1916 in the “Planty” park he sat down on 
a bench occupied by three mathematicians: Hugo Steinhaus, then a 
docent at Lwéw University; Otton Nikodym, a former pupil of mine 
from Lwéw; and the late Witold Wilkosz. They were discussing some 
mathematical problem which had not been solved at that time. Banach 
eavesdropped, introduced himself into their conversation and offered 
his opinion as to how it could be solved. Steinhaus and Nikodym be- 
came interested and suggested future meetings. They also recommended 
some books. Soon Banach began to solve difficult problems and pub- 
lish his scientific work. I accepted one of his first studies in 1920 for 
the first volume of Fundamenta Mathematicae. We decided that Ba- 
nach’s work was sufficient for a doctor's degree, but, because he had 
not gone through the prescribed university studies, it was necessary to 
obtain a dispensation from the Ministry of Education in order to per- 
mit him to take the doctoral examinations. These he passed with honors. 
Then began his lightning scientific career. A year after he obtained his 
doctorate, he wrote a new work solving problems which had puzzled 
the greatest mathematicians, and was made docent of mathematics at 
the John Casimir University in Lwéw. Less than a year later, having 
published new work, he was appointed associate professor and the fol- 
lowing year, at my instance, chosen as a corresponding member of the 
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Polish Academy of Arts and Sciences. In 1927 he became Professor 
and in 1928, together with Hugo Steinhaus, began to edit the period- 
ical Studia Mathematica in Lwéw, which presented research in the fields 
of analysis and the theory of probability, in French, English and Ger- 
man. In 1930, Banach received the first Prize in Science offered by the 
City of Lwéw and immediately before the war he received the High 
Scientific Award of the Polish Academy of Arts and Sciences. Unfortu- 
nately, Banach died in Lwéw in 1945 at the height of his career, after 
an illness of several months. To honor his memory the city of Wro- 
claw, whose university is in a way a continuation of the John Casimir 
University of Lwéw, renamed one of its streets after Stefan Banach. 
Banach left about sixty mathematical works and studies of which several 
were written in collaboration with others. In addition, he wrote several 
handbooks on arithmetic, algebra and geometry for elementary schools 
and high schools either himself or in collaboration with Wtodzimierz 
Stozek and myself. 

In order to evaluate Banach’s influence on the development of con- 
temporary mathematics it is sufficient to glance at current mathematical 
publications, American, for example. We find the name of Banach 
mentioned very often. It is cited even in, titles. Most often it is a case 
of the so-called “Banach Space.” The paradox is that this man who al- 
ways lacked money had his own space—but only in the realm of math- 
ematical abstraction. It would be difficult to explain simply what these 
Banach spaces are. I shall mention one more easily understood propo- 
sition, formulated by Banach and Tarski thirty-five years ago. They 
proved that each sphere K can be divided into a few parts so that after 
certain moves and revolutions of each of these parts one can obtain 
two full spheres. Each of these spheres will be of the same size as 
sphere K. In short, by proper division into several sections one can 
obtain two spheres of the same size. It is easy to imagine what revolu- 
tion there would be in contemporary physics and in the everyday life 
of the individual if this proposition could be realized. Unfortunately, 
the proof of this paradoxical proposition is a pure proof of existence 
and does not offer any possibility of even approximate realization. 
K. Gédel proved later, however, that this proposition never leads to con- 
tradiction with generally accepted axioms so that all efforts to disprove 
Banach’s and Tarski’s proposition were from the beginning doomed to be 
unsuccessful. 

During the last war some Polish mathematicians found themselves 
abroad and almost all occupied posts at American universities. 

Anthony Zygmund, an alumnus and later docent at the University 
of Warsaw, then professor at the Stefan Batory University in Wilno, 
is now a professor at the University of Chicago. 
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Alfred Tarski, alumnus and docent of the University of Warsaw, is 
at present a professor at the Universtiy of California (Berkeley). He was 
chairman of the American Society of Symbolic Logic and later President 
of the International Union of Philosophy of Science. 

Samuel Eilenberg, alumnus and doctor of the University of Warsaw, 
is now professor at Columbia University in New York. 

Nachman Aronszajn, alumnus of the University of Warsaw, is now 
professor at the University of Kansas at Lawrence. 

Jerzy Sptawa-Neyman, doctor and docent of the University of War- 
saw, is now professor of statistics at the University of California (Ber- 
keley). 

Mark Kac, alumnus and doctor of the John Casimir University in 
Lwéw, is now professor at Cornell University in Ithaca. 

Stanistaw Ulam, alumnus and docent at the University of Lwéw, is 
now Senior Scientist in the University of California Laboratory at Los 
Alamos. 

Otto Nikodym, before the war docent at Warsaw University is now 
professor at Kenyon College, Gambia, Ohio. 

Wactaw Kozakiewicz, alumnus and docent at the University of War- 
saw, was, until his recent untimely death, professor at the University of 
Saskatchewan. 

The former docent at the Jagellonian University, Alfred Rosenblatt, 
was for many years professor at the University of Lima where he died 
after the war. 

Zbigniew Lepecki, alumnus of the University of Warsaw, was profes- 
sor at the University of Parana in Brazil where he died after the war. 

The fact that such a large number of Polish mathematicians found 
positions in some of America’s most important universities, is a sufficient 
testimony to the high level of mathematics in the pre-war Polish univ- 
ersities. 

I would also like to mention that in addition to those who came out 
of the Polish school of mathematics, two other Poles are holding 
teaching positions in mathematics in the U.S.A.: Stefan Bergman who is 
professor at Stanford University, and Matthew M. Fryde who has been 
appointed visiting professor of the history of mathematics at Yeshiva 
University in New York. 

World War II caused heavy and irreparable losses to Polish math- 
ematics. About fifty percent of our mathematics professors perished, 
among them many eminent scholars. In addition, over thirty younger 
mathematicians and scientific workers were lost. Twenty of our math- 
ematicians died in circumstances which are difficult to believe. Some 
were tortured in concentration camps, others were murdured by the Ge- 
stapo and still others died in gas chambers. 
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The Mathematical Seminar of the University of Warsaw was de- 
molished by a bomb and burned down on September 1, 1942, together 
with the Mathematics Library which adjoined it. 

All of the Warsaw mathematicians lost their private libraries, their 
collections of reprints and their archives. In October 1944, at the col- 
lapse of the Warsaw Insurrection, the Germans expelled the inhabitants 
from the city, and the Brandkommando burned it down systematically 
block by block. The manuscripts of Warsaw scholars, containing the re- 
sults of their work between 1939 and 1944, also went up in flames. 

When in 1945 I informed my colleague, Professor Paul Montel of 
the Sorbonne, of this, he read my letter to the Academy of Sciences in 
Paris and the Academy voted to publish it. It was unique that a mes- 
sage of this sort should appear in the Academy’s Comptes rendus. 

As a result of the war our country lost about sixty percent of its math- 
ematicians. When after the war Professors Julius Rudnicki of Torun, 
Kazimierz Zérawski of Warsaw and Zygmund Krygowski of Poznan, 
died, I became the senior mathematician of Poland. 

Even before World War II Polish mathematicians had intended to 
create a National Institute of Mathematics. The Mathematics Com- 
mittee of the Council of Exact and Applied Sciences had initiated the 
necessary moves. Unfortunately, the war prevented the realization of 
this project and it was not until 1948 that there was established in War- 
saw, the State Institute of Mathematics. Its aim apart from cultivating 
the various branches of mathematics which had reached a high level 
before the war, (the theory of sets, topology, functional analysis, the 
theory of real functions and foundation of mathematics) was to 
encourage development of research in analysis, algebra, the theory of 
probability, and to initiate research in the application of mathematics to 
technology, physics, industry and the national economy. 

When the Polish Academy of Sciences was established, the State Math- 
ematical Institute became one of its scientific institutes. From its very 
beginning, more than ten years ago, the director of the Institute has 
been Kazimierz Kuratowski. His deputies in scientific matters are at 
present Professor Karol Borsuk and Andrzej Mostowski. The latter is 
this year lecturing at the University of California at Berkeley. The Scien- 
tific Council of the Institute, of which I have the honor to be the chair- 
man, is composed of twenty-seven professors, of whom ten are from out- 
side of Warsaw. 

The Mathematics Institute has in Warsaw, Wroctaw, Cracow, Poz- 
nan, Torum and Lublin fifteen sections: Algebra, Functional Analysis, 
Mathematical Analysis, Numerical and Graphic Analysis, Analytical 
Functions, Functions of a Real Variable, Differential Geometry, 
Theoretical Mechanics, Foundations of Mathematics, Differential Equa- 
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tions, Integral Equations, Statistical Quality Control, Mathematical 
Statistics, Topology, and the fifteenth and last section, Application to 
Science and Economics. 

Until recently the Institute of Mathematics also had a mathematical 
computers unit attached to it. For various reasons it was separated and 
made a part of the Technical Sciences Section of the Academy of 
Sciences. Since modern electronic computers and their servicing are 
very expensive, allocations to the mathematical computers unit took up 
the greater part of the budget of the whole Institute. These electronic 
machines must first be designed and then constructed and for this, the 
close cooperation of engineers and mathematicians is necessary. The com- 
puters are of two kinds: 

Those which give only approximate graphic solutions of various eq- 
uations: ordinary or differential; and the so-called digital computers 
which accurately perform arithmetical operations on integers having 
hundreds or thousands of digits. The machines of the first kind, which 
we already have in Warsaw, are necessary for the practical application 
of mathematics. Pure mathematicians, however, are interested in mach- 
ines of the second sort. The construction of such a machine has now 
begun. In the United States and in some European countries there exist 
enormous electronic computers which have already given science answers 
to various interesting questions relating to prime numbers. These 
machines have solved problems which, because of their length, could 
not have been solved by the best calculators within the period of a life- 
time. With the help of an electronic computer it was possible in Sweden 
to find the largest prime number known, composed of 969 digits. 

The Mathematical Institute of the Polish Academy of Sciences cur- 
rently employs about 150 scientists from all over Poland, among whom 
are 80 professors or docents, the remainder having at least a master’s 
degree. 

The Mathematics Institute of the Polish Academy of Sciences is at 
present conducting in Warsaw and in other cities a series of seminars, 
lectures and discussions which are headed by professors or docents. Their 
aim is to educate a younger generation of scientists. In the last academic 
year there were forty-four such lectures or seminars in various fields of 
mathematics. The Institute also supports several fellows who already 
have a master’s degree and are aspiring to the doctorate. 

The Scientific Council of the Mathematics Institute conducts exami- 
nations for doctorates and confers the degree of doctor, as well as the 
title of docent and professor. It may seem strange that an institution which 
is not a university or another academic school has the right of confer- 
ring degrees and scientific titles. I feel, however, that in the case of the 
Mathematics Institute this is entirely justified and that the scientific de- 
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grees conferred by the Mathematics Institute have even greater weight 
than those which are conferred by the Councils of academic schools. 
After all, the Councils are composed, at most, of only a few mathematic- 
ians from a single center plus specialists in other studies, (Physics, Astron- 
omy etc.) who cannot evaluate properly the scientific abilities of can- 
didates from the field of mathematics. These members vote according 
to the evaluation of the few specialists on the Council. The Scientific 
Council of the Mathematics Institute, however, is composed of about 
thirty of the most distinguished mathematicians of the country. 

The Mathematics Institute of the Polish Academy of Sciences cur- 
rently publishes the following scientific periodicals: 

1. Fundamenta Mathematicae, a periodical appearing since 1920 in 
foreign languages dedicated to the theory of sets and its application, 
already discussed in detail. The editor-in-chief is Professor Kazimierz Ku- 
ratowski. So far forty-five volumes have appeared. 

2. Studia Mathematica, which presents, in foreign languages, works 
in the field of analysis and theory of probability. So far sixteen vol- 
umes have appeared. The editor-in-chief is Professor Hugo Steinhaus 
in Wroctaw. 

3. Annales Polonict Mathematici (since 1954). This is a continuation 
of Annales de la Société Polonaise des Mathématiques, which now has 
twenty-five volumes. It publishes in the languages of international 
Congresses, works dedicated to mathematical analysis, geometry, and 
the theory of numbers. The editor-in-chief is Professor Franciszek Leja 
in Cracow. 

4. Collogium Mathematicum contains reports in foreign languages 
about research and results and a journal of events which are of interest 
to mathematicians. The editor-in-chief if Professor Edward Marczew- 
ski in Wroctaw. 

5. Prace matematyczne (Mathematical Studies). This is a continuation 
of the periodical, Mathematical and Physical Studies founded in 1887 
by Samuel Dickstein. Thus far it has forty-nine volumes. The editor- 
in-chief is Professor Wtadystaw Orlicz in Poznan. 

6. Wiadomosci matematyczne (Mathematical News), a continuation 
of the periodical founded under that name in 1897 by S. Dickstein. The 
editor-in-chief is docent Marcel Stark in Warsaw. 

7. Zastosowania matematyki (Applications of Mathematics). The editor- 
in-chief is Professor Hugo Steinhaus in Wroctaw. 

8. Rozprawy matematyczne (Mathematical Proceedings) containing 
dissertations and researches on special problems. The editor-in-chief is 
Professor Karol Borsuk in Warsaw. 

9. Monografie matematyczne (Mathematical Monographs) appearing 
since 1932, which has been explained in detail. 
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10. Acta Arithmetica, a periodical of an international character, de- 
dicated to the theory of numbers. Before the war it was edited by Arnold 
Walfisz and Salomon Lubelski. The fourth volume appeared last year 
under my editorship. This periodical prints works in foreign languages 
and is headed by an Editorial Commitee, made up of the world’s greatest 
specialists in the theory of numbers. 

In addition, the Bulletin of the Polish Academy of Sciences publishes 
mathematical results in foreign languages. 

That Fundamenta Mathematicae, Studia Mathematica and Acta Arith- 
metica are well received abroad is evident from the number of foreign 
studies submitted to them for publication. 

The II volume of the new series of Mathematical News, which ap- 
peared last year has a bibliography of works published by mathematic- 
ians living in Poland during the period fro m1944 to 1954. This biblio- 
graphy consists of 1,716 titles by Polish scientists printed in Poland and 
abroad, (monographs, university handbooks, and original works). It does 
not list works in the field of teaching elementary mathematics, prob- 
lems, reports or reviews. This bibliography is divided into eleven sec- 
tions; for example, (I) The foundations of mathematics (including the 
theory of sets and mathematical logic); (II) topology, (III) functional 
analysis, etc. Every section is preceded by a description of the problems 
and the chief scientific results and each contains conclusions relating to 
future development of the field in Poland. 

In return for our mathematical periodicals published in foreign lan- 
guages, we receive mathematical periodicals from all over the world. 
Therefore the library of the Mathematical Institute is well equipped 
with current mathematical publications. 

The Mathematical Institute maintains contacts abroad. Last year 
several of our scholars went abroad to Congresses or less important 
meetings, for lectures and in the case of the younger ones, for study. 
Several of our mathematicians have been invited for one or two sem- 
ester lectures by various American universities. For example, Professor 
Roman Sikorski has been lecturing in New Orleans; Professor Andrzej 
Mostowski has been lecturing for several months at Berkeley; Docent 
Wanda Szmielew spent all of last year lecturing at the same school; 
Professor Helen Rasiowa, last year lectured in Argentina and Brazil and 
this year is the Dean of the Mathematics and Physics Faculty of War- 
saw University. Next year, she will again lecture abroad. It is worth- 
while noting that in relation to me this is already the fourth generation 
of Polish mathematicians. Professor Rasiowa was awarded her doctor's 
degree by Professor Mostowski; Professor Mostowski by Professor Ku- 
ratowski, and Professor Kuratowski by myself. 

Many foreign mathematicians have come to us for guest lectures and 
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some of the younger ones for studies. In the last few years several of 
the alumni of the University of Warsaw, presently professors at Amer- 
ican universities, have visited us: Professors Anthony Zygmund, Alfred 
Tarski, Jerzy Sptawa-Neyman and Nachman Aronszajn. We are ex- 
pecting others. 

Since the last war there have been five Polish mathematical con- 
gresses. The first of these, the Fourth Polish Mathematical Congress, 
took place in December 1946, in Wroclaw. It was attended by fifteen 
mathematicians from Wroctaw, twenty-nine from other Polish cities and 
three from foreign countries. The next, the Fifth Polish Mathematical 
Congress, met in Cracow at the end of 1947. It was attended by more 
than fifty mathematicians from Poland and eight from other countries. 
In September 1948 the Sixth Polish Mathematical Congress was held in 
Warsaw and this brought together one hundred and ten mathematicians 
of whom ten were from abroad. The Eighth Congress was held in 
Prague, together with the Third Czechoslovak Mathematical Congress. 
There were about a hundred and twenty participants, among them fifty 
Poles, sixty Czechs, six Hungarians, and one Frenchman. The Ninth Con- 
gress was held in Warsaw in September 1953 and was attended by two 
hundred Poles and forty mathematicians from fourteen foreign countries. 

Since 1953 there has not been a Congress in Poland devoted to the 
whole of mathematics. However, there have been meetings or conferences 
devoted to specific fields of mathematics with the participation of guests 
from abroad. These were dedicated to the discussion of particular fields 
of mathematics. Holding congresses which are attended by several hun- 
dred mathematicians in various fields, many of whom come from abroad, 
presents many problems. Especially serious is the difficulty in providing 
living quarters for them. Therefore we have begun holding meetings 
which are limited to fields. In the autumn of this year there will take 
place in Warsaw under the sponsorship of UNESCO a conference, dedi- 
cated to the foundations of mathematics, at which we expect several score 
specialists from abroad. 

The last International Mathematical Congress which took place in 
September of last year at Edinburgh, Scotland, and which was attended 
by two thousand participants from all over the world, included more 
than 20 mathematicians from Poland and 10 Polish mathematicians 
now living abroad. Each of our mathematicians read a paper present- 
ing his latest findings. 

In ending this survey of Polish mathematics I should like to mention 
the so-called “Mathematical Olympics” which, beginning with 1950, 
have been held each year by the Polish Mathematical Society. These are 
contests in which students in the higher classes of secondary schools par- 
ticipate. The rules of the Olympics provide for three contest levels, 
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based on the solution of problems posed by the head committee of the 
Olympics. The first degree involves the solution of a series of problems at 
the rate of four problems per month for a period of three months. The an- 
swers are returned in writing to the district committees of the Olympics. 
These district committees located in major cities such as Warsaw, Cracow, 
Wroclaw, Gdansk, etc., study the solutions and pick the candidates for 
the second stage of the contest. This consists of solving within two days, 
six problems presented by the head committee. The work is supervised 
in the six cities where the district committees are located. The solutions 
are then studied by the head committee which chooses the candidates 
for the third stage of the contest. This takes place in Warsaw and again 
consists in the solution in writing of six problems under supervision. 
The head committee studies the solutions and awards the prizes and hon- 
ors. The winners of the contests after graduating from secondary school, 
are admitted to science and technical departments in the schools of 
higher education without competitive examinations. The state also of- 
fers them special scholarships. 

Many of our best alumni were drawn from among the winners of 
these mathematical Olympics. One of these, Andrzej Schinzel from 
Sandomierz, was the winner of the first mathematical Olympics while 
still very young with two years of intermediate school to finish. Today, 
at 22, with a master’s degree in mathematics, he published 33 works 
in the most serious periodicals in Poland, France, Italy, Switzerland, 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, India and China. He is perhaps 
the only Polish mathematician whose work has been published in Chinese. 

The success of these mathematical Olympics has encouraged the spec- 
ialists from other fields to organize similar events. We already have a 
Physics Olympics. 

If I compare the present state of mathematics in Poland with that of 
55 years ago, when I began my scientific career, I must say that despite 
the enormous iosses occasioned by World War II, the present situation 
cannot even be compared with that which existed several years ago. There 
is no doubt in my mind that at the present time Polish mathematics are 
in a flourishing state. 



































KONSTANTIN SYMMONS-SYMONOLEWICZ 


POLISH POLITICAL THOUGHT AND THE PROBLEM OF THE 
EASTERN BORDERLANDS OF POLAND (1918-1939)* 


The aim of this paper is to discuss the trends in Polish political thought 
of the interwar period with respect to the problem of the three nationa- 
lities inhabiting the Eastern borderlands of Poland: the Ukrainians, 
Byelorussians and Lithuanians. 

I am interested, and I wish to stress this, in the nation’s political think- 
ing or ideology, not in the actual policy of successive Polish govern- 
ments, although these two topics are so closely interrelated that they 
could hardly be kept apart. 

The history of the political thought in Poland with respect to the na- 
tionality problems of her Eastern territories can be divided into three 
uneven periods: 1) the period of the struggle for independence of the 
state and for its boundaries (1918-1921), 2) the period of relative stability 
and security under the auspices of the League of Nations (1922-1933/ 
35), and 3) the period of disturbed political balance and international in- 
security (1933/35-1939). These periods, of course, overlap to some 
extent. 

The basic orientations of Polish political thought in the first forma- 
tive period of the new state were deeply rooted in the vicissitudes of the 
Polish cause during World War I and the clash of political orientations 
and personalities caused by these events. 

As is generally known, in the final phase of the war there developed 
in Poland two basic points of view with respect to Russia and the future 
of Russo-Polish relations. One of these represented by the nationalist 
groups and led by Roman Dmowski, considered some future understand- 
ing with Russia, which sooner or later must recover from her revolu- 
tionary fever, as inevitable and, therefore, advocated a compromise solu- 
tion of the Russo-Polish territorial disputes. The other identified with 
Pitsudski and his legionnaires, was deeply distrustful of Russia, whether 
revolutionary or traditional, and aimed at weakening her as much as 

* Some of the materials for this paper were collected during the author’s leave of 
absence from his academic duties, which was made possible by a grant-in-aid from 


the Social Science Research Council. The author expresses his sincere thanks to this 
organization for its generous assistance. 
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possible in order to achieve the conditions of maximum security for Po- 
Jand. 

So far as the Eastern borderlands were concerned, the nationalists 
suggested their division between Poland and Russia on the basis of the 
relative influence of the two respective cultures and the absorption of 
that part where Polish culture was predominant into the new Polish 
state. For this reason their program came to be known as that of “in- 
corporation.” The other program, although frequently called “federal,”* 
could be more justly described as that of “liberation,”? because its main 
objective was to liberate the oppressed peoples of Russia and to establish 
on her Western fringes a string of new national states, in part federated 
with Poland, but mostly linked with her by a series of anti-Russian al- 
liances. 


The first of these programs is rather well known since it was ex- 
plicitly formulated by Dmowski in his comprehensive and thorough 
memoranda and monographs prepared for the Peace Conference at Ver- 
sailles. In spite of the fact that Dmowski wanted to avoid antagonizing 
the Russians and that, in accordance with his ideological orientation, he 
conceived the future Poland as a purely ethnic state, he did not hesitate 
to demand for her rather far-reaching boundaries in the East. If Poland 
were to be built according to his specifications, she would have included 
a very high percentage of the Ukrainians and Byelorussians, not to men- 
tion the Lithuanians, to whom Dmowski was willing to grant an auton- 
omy within their ethnic boundaries.* Inasmuch as he had nothing to offer 
for the much more numerous Ukrainians and Byelorussians but a policy 
of assimilation, it is only logical to assume that the Polish state, as en- 
visioned by him, would have been exposed from the beginning to mi- 
nority problems on a truly gigantic scale. 


In contrast to Dmowski’s program, the political conception of Pit- 
sudski or his “great plan”* for the political transformation of Eastern 
Europe was never formulated in writing. It had to be concealed as much 
as possible not only on account of interested foreign powers, but also 
because of strong internal opposition.” The final failure of this program 
as well as its unpopularity with the nation postponed for quite a long 
time its unbiased evaluation. 


1Cf. e.g., M.K. Dziewanowski, “Pitsudski’s Federal Policy, 1919-1921,” Journal of 
Central European Affairs, vol. X, pp. 113-128, 271-287. 

2Cf. T. Komarnicki’s review of Dziewanowski’s article, Niepodlegtosé (Indepen- 
dence), vol. V, 1955, pp. 269-272. 

3 Cf. R. Dmowski, Polityka polska i odbudowanie panstwa (Polish Policy and the 
Reconstruction of the State), 3rd ed., Hanover, 1947, vol. I. 

4 Cf. T. Komarnicki, Rebirth of the Polish Republic, London, 1957. 

5 Cf. M. Sokolnicki. “Jézef Pitsudski a zagadnienie Rosji” (Joseph Pitsudski and 
the Problem of Russia), Niepodlegtosé, vol. I, 1950, pp. 51-70. 
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It is only recently, with the publication of the reminiscences of some 
people who were Pitsudski’s close associates in the period 1918-1921,° 
as well as some valuable studies by the Polish historians working in the 
West,’ that we begin to understand and to appreciate the whole signif- 
icance and boldness of this conception. The materials and monographs 
published up to this time, indicate very clearly that Pitsudski’s plan was 
not a formal program elaborated in every detail, but rather a general 
political orientation leading in a definite direction, but yet capable of 
adjustment to the complex and changing situation in which he was forced 
to act. 

It seems that the most basic and lasting of all the elements of this 
plan, as if its minimal postulate, was a determination to achieve some 
form of close political association with Lithuania.* If it is possible at all 
to speak about Pitsudski’s “federal” policy, it is only with respect to 
Lithuania. In this matter, he manifested throughout his career an un- 
usual singleness of purpose, an iron will, and an unlimited patience. 
Even when, in view of the unshakable resistance on the part of the 
Lithuanians, he was forced to incorporate officially the so-called state of 
Central Lithuania which he created exclusively for the purpose of in- 
ducing Lithuania into a federation with Poland, he did not seem to be 
ready to give up his plans.” However, even the failure of this part of his 
program, most important to him personally, did not persuade him to 
resort to the use of force,’® because he did not believe that political co- 
operation could be based on compulsion.”* 

So far as the Ukraine and Byelorussia are concerned, if one can judge 
on the basis of the very meager data that are available, the plans of Pit- 
sudski were much more fluid.'* There are no proofs whatsoever that 
the military agreement which he concluded with Petlura was considered 
by him as the first step toward a political union with the Ukraine. 


6 For these references cf. W. Pobég-Malinowski, Najnowsza historia polityczna Pol- 
ski (Modern Political History of Poland), vol. II, part I. London, 1956. 

7Cf. the works of M. K. Dziewanowski, T. Komarnicki, M. Sokolnicki and W. 
Pobég-Malinowski quoted above. Cf. also K. Okulicz, “Podziat ziem Wielkiego Ksi¢- 
stwa Litewskiego, 1915-1923-1940” (The Division of the Territories of the Grand Du- 
chy of Lithuania, 1915-1923-1940), Dzieje Ziem Wielkiego Ksiestwa Litewskiego 
(History of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania), London, 1953 and several volumes of the 
periodical Niepodlegtosé, London, 1948-1955. 

8Cf. T. Katelbach, “Rola Pitsudskiego w sprawie polsko-litewskiej” (Pitsudski’s 
Role in the Polish-Lithuanian Question), Niepodlegtosé, vol. I, 1948 p. 107. 

9 Cf. Okulicz, o.c., p. 111. : 

10 The fact that he did not hesitate finally to solve the problem of Wilno by the 
use of force does not contradict this attitude, because the population of this section of 
historical Lithuania was overwhelmingly Polish and wanted to belong to Poland, and 
because he knew it well from his intimate personal acquaintance with this region. 

11 Cf. J. Pitsudski, Pisma zbiorowe (Collected Works), Warsaw, 1937-38, vol. VI, 


p. 122. 
12 Cf. Katelbach, 0.c. 
13 Cf. Dziewanowski, 0.c. 
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He was interested rather in pushing Russia farther away from the bor- 
ders of Poland, in establishing around her a sort of protective ring, a con- 
ception he developed during his early days as a Socialist conspirator.'* 
If he thought at all about some political ties with the Ukraine, it must 
have been rather within the framework of a broader anti-Bolshevik co- 
alition which could have included also such nations as Finland, Latvia, 
Estonia, the peoples of the Caucasus, the Tartars of the Crimea, and the 
Don Cossacks.” 

As for Byelorussia, she was included, no doubt, in all his plans for the 
reconstruction of the Polish-Lithuanian union. However, as a country 
relatively less developed from the point of view of national conscious- 
ness and culture, she could hardly have been given any significant role.’® 

It is necessary to point out here that in developing his plan, Pitsud- 
ski was not motivated by any impractical political idealism with respect 
to the member nations of the old Polish Commonwealth. He was sus- 
pected of this and accused of this, but definitely without foundation-* 
Of course, as a Pole from Lithuania, brought up on a Jagellonian tra- 
dition of Polish risings, he regarded it with a profound sentiment and 
veneration. In politics, however, as every great statesman, he was guided 
exclusively by the interests of his nation. His point of departure in these 
matters was a conviction that the processes of emancipation are irrev- 
ocable and that it would be wrong and foolish, therefore, to block the 
natural development of national consciousness and culture among the 
nations which are awakening to a new life.’® 

However, from this reasoning, Pitsudski did not draw the conclusion 
that all the claims of the budding nationalisms were justified, possible 
of attainment and deserving of one’s support. Quite to the contrary. 
E.g., even during his early years as a member of the P.P.S. organization 
in Lithuania, he steadfastly refused to accept the Lithuanian claims” 
44 The first, very general, formulation of this plan by Pitsudski can be found in 
his memorandum for the Japanese Foreign Ministry, prepared during the Russo-Japa- 
nese war. Cf. Pilsudski’s Pisma zbiorowe, (Collected Works), vol. II, pp. 249-258. 

15 Cf. the works of M. Sokolnicki and W. Pobég-Malinowski quoted above. Cf. 
also E. Charaszkiewicz, “Przebudowa Wschodu Europy” (Reconstruction of the Europ- 
ean East), Niepodlegtosé, vol. V, 1955, pp. 125-167. , he 

16 Byelorussia played some role in Pitsudski’s maneuvers to push Lithuania into 
a federation with Poland. More important in these efforts were the Baltic countries, 
especially Latvia. Cf. Pitsudski’s Pisma zbiorowe, vol. V. Cf. also W. Kamieniecki, 
“Polityka Baltycka” (Baltic Policy), Przeglad Wspdfczesny (Contemporary Review), 
vol. II, 1922, pp. 265-281. 

17 Cf. his comments on “the empty talk about the brotherhood of men and nations,” 
Pisma zbiorowe, vol. V, p. 73. 

18 Cf. Okulicz, o.c., p. 113; Komarnicki in Niepodlegtosé, vol. V, 1955. 

19 Expressed by the newly, then, created Lithuanian Social Democratic Party, a weak 
radical group which was absorbed later into the so-called Social Democratic Party of the 
Kingdom of Poland and Lithuania. This last group evolved finally into the Polish 


Communist Party. For its history see M.K. Dziewanowski, The Communist Party of 
Poland: An Outline of History, Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1959. 
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to those parts of the former Grand Duchy of Lithuania where the popu- 
lation was indisputably Polish.*® He took the same attitude years later 
when as the chief of the Polish state, he was called upon to decide the 
fate of this region.”* 

His respect for ethnography notwithstanding, he was no fanatical de- 
votee of the ethnographic principle. He believed like Dmowski, although 
not going so far, that some areas of mixed population where Polish 
culture was predominant or without which the boundaries of Poland 
would have been impossible to defend, must belong to Poland.** For 
this reason, even though the war with the Ukrainians of Galicia must 
have been distasteful to him as well as very inconvenient politically, he 
never attempted to end it by any kind of compromise. Similarly, in his 
agreement with Petlura, he did not neglect to obtain from the Ukrainian 
government an official recognition that not only Eastern Galicia, but 
also the strategically important Polesian marshes and a part of Volhynia 
should belong to Poland. 

Of course, while assuring for Poland the possession of these territor- 
ies with a mixed population, Pitsudski was very far from any idea of 
forcible assimilation of their non-Polish inhabitants. His strong moral 
convictions in the matter are well reflected in one of his wartime speeches 
delivered on January 9, 1920, in the city of Réwne: 


Everywhere in the world the policy applied to the people of the border- 
lands is similar to the one of which we have been an object. I know of no 
borderland policy, but one of humiliation and opression, the slogan of which 
is: “Vae victis.” We, the Poles, know well from our own experience what 
are its consequences, how little it can accomplish, how meager are its results. 
Even if everywhere in the world the borderland policy is dominated by dis- 
honesty, I would want our policy to be an honest one.?* 


The failure of Pitsudski’s plans to create a great alliance of free na- 
tions in the territory between Russia and Germany had an adverse ef- 
fect not only on the general political situation of Poland, but also on her 
internal affairs. The Polish state came to include within its borders 
substantial minority groups with stirred national feelings, whose poli- 
tical aspirations had been ruthlessly suppressed. These groups either did 


20 Cf, Pitsudski, Pisma zbiorowe, vol. II, pp. 218-223 and elsewhere. Cf. also L. 
Wasilewski, Zarys dziejéw Polskiej Partji Socjalistycznej (Outline of the History of 
the Polish Socialist Party), Warsaw, n.d. , 

21 Jt was nct generally known in the West that both in 1919 and in 1920, after 
the retreat of the Soviet armies from Warsaw, the Polish army did not cross the re- 
cognized (ethnographic) boundary with Lithuania proper, although it could have 
easily occupied the rest of the country. Cf. the works of Okulicz and Pobég-Malinow- 
ski cited above, and also a valuable study by W. Wielhorski, Polska i Litwa: Stosunki 
wzajemne w biegu dziejow (Poland and Lithuania: Mutual Relations in the Course of 
History), London, 1947. 

22 Cf. Sokclnicki, 0.¢., p. 65. 

23 Pitsudski, Pisma zbiorowe, vol. V, p. 132. 
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not want to belong to Poland, as e.g., the Ukrainians of former Eastern 
Galicia, or were willing to accept the Polish rule on condition of grant- 
ing them a complete freedom of national development. Such demands 
were met, of course, with a strong resistance from the Polish majority, 
no less nationalistic and insistent that all the national minorities accept 
unconditionally the fact of their belonging to the Polish state and draw 
all the logical conclusions from this fact. 

Simultaneously with this ideological conflict, Poland began to ex- 
perience the full impact of her lost struggle for the principles of a new 
order in Eastern Europe as well as of her too conciliatory attitude in 
Riga.** This attitude was responsible for the fact that Poland not only 
gave up all the trump cards she could have used later in her ideological 
struggle for the Eastern borderlands, but permitted these to pass over 
into the hands of Russia. The recognition by Poland of the puppet 
governments of the “republics” of the Ukraine and Byelorussia, allegedly 
federated with Russia, had this significant result that for the remaining 
part of the historical period in which Poland attempted to solve the 
problems of these minorities within her own borders, she was forced 
into a strictly defensive position and had little, if any, room for political 
maneuver. 

The Treaty of Riga and the incorporation of the region of Wilno, by 
settling the problem of the boundaries of the Polish Republic, ended the 
first phase of its policy toward the nationality problems of the Eastern 
borderlands. This phase, although not a long one, was marked by many 
important events and by an intense effort of thought and will power on 
the part of the nation. The years that followed were in comparison a 
period of considerable relaxation of tension, at least so far as the nation’s 
interest in the problems of the Eastern territories was concerned. 

The discussion about these problems continued, but it had no such 
basic significance for the nation as in the previous period, nor even a 
more pronounced influence upon its policy toward the Eastern border- 
lands. This policy was generally hesitant, changeable and aimed at var- 
ious short-range objectives.”” 

It was faced, to be sure, with a number of problems of extreme dif- 
ficulty, such as almost open irredentism of Ukrainian nationalists in for- 
mer Eastern Galicia, supported for some time by both Germany and Rus- 


24 The Treaty of Riga has not yet been exposed to a thorough historical analysis, 
which it justly deserves. The attitude of the chief Polish delegate, Stanislaw Grabski, 
was severely criticized by some other Polish participants as well as by some later com- 
mentators. For the attempts to explain the strange passivity of Pilsudski during the 
negotiations and his letting Grabski to run the show cf. the works of Sokolnicki, Pobég- 
Malinowski and Okulicz quoted above. 

25 For the criticism of this policy see numerous works of Polish political analysts 
listed below. 
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sia, and later by Germany alone; as the subversive activities of the Com- 
rounists in the whole area of the Eastern territories; or as the staggering 
economic problems, practically insoluble with the nation’s limited re- 
sources. 

During the period of the parliamentary regime, none of the Polish 
political parties was strong enough to impose upon the nation any con- 
sistent policy with respect to the national minorities in the East. The 
local administration oscillated between various vague programs of as- 
similation which were invariably met with a determined resistance on the 
part of the population, while Polish political parties were unsuccessful 
in their efforts to obtain a foothold among the minority groups. 

The only successful attempt to determine a consistent policy, although 
limited to one sphere only, was the Grabski-Thugutt school law, a com- 
promise between the leftist and rightist groupings in the parliament. 
However, even this law, sensible and moderate in theory, by decreeing 
a gradual transformation of the Ukrainian schools, long existent in Ga- 
licia, into bilingual ones, contributed more to the majority-minority ten- 
sions than to their alleviation. 

Pitsudski’s coup d’état of May, 1926, seemed to foretell some basic 
changes in Polish attitudes toward the problem of the Eastern border- 
lands.*° These expectations, however, were not fulfilled. Pitsudski’s 
government reestablished its contacts with the political emigration from 
the nations oppressed by Russia,” and initiated some conciliatory meas- 
ures to improve the majority-minority relations in some areas of tens- 
ion,”* but no basic transformation in Polish policy toward the national 
minorities occurred. 

Only one particular section of the Eastern territories, the province of 
Volhynia, was selected for an experiment with a new policy of coope- 
ration with the Ukrainian minority and entrusted to H. Jézefski, one of 
Pitsudski’s associates in the days of his alliance with Petlura. The ex- 
periment was successful inasmuch as governor Jézefski managed to 
establish a modus vivendi with the Ukrainians of Volhynia with the 
support of some political exiles from the Soviet Ukraine. 


26 The fact that there were some such expectations on the part of certain enemies 
of Poland and Ukraine is suggested by the close proximity between the date of Pit- 
sudski’s coup d’état in Warsaw and the date of the murder of S. Petlura in Paris, al- 
legedly for the anti-Semitic outbreaks in Ukraine, which took place many years before 
and for which Petlura was not personally responsible. 

27 One of the valuable results of these renewed contacts was the establishment in 
Warsaw of the Ukrainian Institute of Arts and Sciences, a research and publication center 
of great significance for the development of Ukrainian learning and culture. The 
Institute which published, among other things, a complete critical edition of the 
works of the great Ukrainian poet, Taras Shevchenko, was an example of a truly con- 
structive approach to the Polish-Ukrainian relations which, unfortunately, was not 
followed in many other instances. 

28 Cf. Pobég-Malinowski, 0.c., pp. 436, 534. 
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This local relaxation of the minority-majority tensions was, unfortu- 
nately, more than offset by a sharp intensification of the national con- 
flict in the three South-Eastern provinces (formerly Eastern Galicia), 
where Ukrainian nationalists initiated, in the summer of 1930, a wide- 
spread campaign of sabotage. This open rebellion forced the hand of 
the government which resorted to a “pacification” of the area by the 
army. Although there were no lives lost, the violent character of the 


‘reprisals was much resented by the Ukrainian population. This resulted 


in a further deterioration of the minority-majority relations in this area, 
even though the campaign of sabotage was effectively stopped. 

The irony of history made these regrettable incidents occur while 
Poland was still governed by Pitsudski, the man whose wish it was that 
Polish policy toward minorities should be based on principles of justice 
and tolerance.”® 

However, this was the last serious crisis in the relations between Po- 
land and the nationalities of her Eastern borderlands. Although Polish 
policy toward these groups did not change essentially up to the end of 
the interwar period, a considerable relaxation of tension was observ- 
able in the last years of Pitsudski’s rule. 

The reason for this was the change in the policy of the Soviet Union 
which, after some years of tactical concessions for its minorities, initiated 
in 1929 a merciless campaign against the minority nationalisms. This 
campaign led in a few years to an almost complete extermination of the 
political and cultural elites of such nations as the Ukrainians and Byelo- 
russians, as well as to the liquidation, or Russification, of most of their 
cultural institutions tolerated until 1929.°° 

These events undermined almost completely the Soviet influences in 
the Eastern territories of Poland, very strong heretofore in some areas, 
and forced the Polish Ukrainians of the three South-Eastern provinces 
to revise their negative attitude toward Poland. 

Another reason for this change in the attitude of the Ukrainians was 

29 It is rather difficult to explain why almost a decade of Pitsudski’s control over 
the government contributed so little to the improvement of the minority-majority 
relations in Poland, why his personal influence did not extend into this important 
field of practical politics. One may assume that one reason for this was his psycholog- 
ical concentration on the most important problems of foreign policy and defense, and 
perhaps later his failing health. Also the fact that his associates of the later period 
were rather nationalistic than liberal in their outlook must have had some influence. 
The main reason, however, must have been his great discouragement over the failure 
of his ambitious plans for organization of a supra-natio..al alliance of nations en- 
dangered by the imperialisms of Russia and Germany. This must have made him 
rather pessimistic about the possibility of finding a satisfactory solution for any 
nationality problem in the era of fanatical and absolute nationalisms. However, these 
are only conjectures. 

30 Some interesting studies in Soviet policy toward the Ukrainians and Byelorus- 


sians were published recently by the Institute for the Study of the U.S.S.R. with 
headquarters in Munich. 
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the conclusion of the Polish-German treaty of non-aggression. This 
treaty had the temporary effect of strengthening the international posi- 
tion of Poland, while at the same time weakening Ukrainian irredentist 
groups which were dependent for their support on Germany- 

From the Polish side an opportune moment for the relaxation of the 
political atmosphere was provided by a temporary passing of the govern- 
ment into the hands of the liberal wing of the Pitsudski camp which 
was represented by M. Z. Kosciatkowski and his associates. 

In these circumstances it was possible to attain an agreement with the 
Ukrainians under the slogan of “normalization” of the Polish-Ukrainian 
relations in the South-Eastern provinces. This agreement, an ideological 
compromise of a sort between the Ukrainian nationalism and Poland, 
was based on the recognition by both parties involved of the existing 
status quo in the realm of culture as well as that of economics, and on 
granting the Ukrainians certain political concessions. 

Although it seemed to represent rather an initial step toward a more 
fundamental political understanding than any definitive settlement of 
the outstanding issues, this agreement must have been of sufficient value 
to both partners to have lasted until the outbreak of World War IL. 
It definitely played a positive role in the history of the area in that it 
finally put an end to an impossible state of psychological warfare which 
had existed for so long between the Ukrainians of former Eastern Gali- 
cia and Poland. 


While in this way the political atmosphere in the South-Eastern ter- 
ritories was greatly improved, in the North-East, as a result of stern re- 
pressive measures taken against the Communist-dominated Byelorussian 
organizations, the political life of the area was virtually stifled.** 

Such was, in an outline, the political history of the Eastern border- 
lands of Poland between 1922 and 1939. When observed against this 
background, the political thinking of the period seems somewhat esoteric 
and detached from the political reality. Its history can be divided roughly, 
as was already pointed out, into two periods, the boundary between which 
are the years 1933-1935. In the first of these periods, the problem of 
Eastern national minorities. was considered from the point of view of 
the stability of international order and the relative security of the legally 
recognized boundaries of the Republic. The main topics of political 
discussions at this time were basic legal, economic and cultural issues. 
In spite of an occasionally expressed anxiety about the future of Poland, 
these discussions were generally optimistic and tended to approach various 
important problems from a long-range point of view. They emphasized 


31 Cf. Okulicz, o.c. 
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that it was necesary to solve such problems in a definitive way so that 
Poland could be assured an internal cohesion and permanent peace. 

In the second period, the situation was basically changed. The nation 
felt that it was faced with many and dire dangers. It was obvious that 
there was no time for considering problems from a long-range point of 
view. The political thought of this period attempted to convince the 
public opinion in the country that any further deterioration of the rela- 
tions between Poland and her Eastern minorities could not be tolerated, 
because it posed a very serious threat to the future of the Republic. 
Simultaneously, an effort was made to convince the minorities of the 
Eastern borderlands that the dangers faced by Poland also constitute a 
most serious threat to their interests, especially those dangers that could 
come from the East. 

In both periods, the analysis of current political problems proceeded 
from, and was motivated by, some fundamental ideological premises 
or assumptions. These assumptions attempted to define the character 
of the Polish state, its historical role and significance, as well as the con- 
ditions necessary for its survival in the modern world. 

So far as the attitude toward national minorities was concerned, one 
could distinguish three such fundamental ideological orientations with 
definite implications for the problem of the Eastern borderlands: 


1) the conception of Poland as a purely “national” state, i.e., a state created 
by the Polish nation, constituting its exclusive property, and serving its own 
national aims; 


2) the conception of Poland as a state based on the rule of law and the 
ideas of democracy, where all the citizens must have equal rights and where 
minority groups are granted full freedom to cultivate their own culture and 
traditions; 

3) the conception of Poland as not only a liberal and tolerant state, where 
every ethnic group is assured the freedom to cultivate its own way of life, 
but that of an ally and a champion of those nations who are deprived of 
their freedom, particularly those whose freedom was ruthlessly suppressed by 
the imperialism of the Soviet Union. 


Inasmuch as it would be impossible, within the limits of this paper, 
to discuss adequately each of these ideologies, I shall limit myself to a few 
general comments about their historical roots as well as their conflicting 
interpretations of Poland’s most basic political problems. 

As for the doctrine of Poland as a Polish state, in an ethnic sense of this 
term, this ideology goes back to the early nationalist philosophy of 
Balicki and Dmowski who attempted to teach their nation the principles 
of “national egoism’”** and to transform its national character from a 


22 This was the message of the famous book by Zygmunt Balicki, Egoizm narodowy 
wobec etyki (National Egoism and Ethics), published in 1902. 
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somewhat anarchistic, emotionally romantic, humanitarian and imprac- 
tical to an industrious, disciplined, realistic and self-seeking.** 

The historiosophical foundation of the nationalist point of view were 
formulated in 1903 by Roman Dmowski in his famous book Mysli no- 
woczesnego Polaka** which was described by a distinguished historian 
of Polish literature, Ignacy Chrzanowski, as “the first program of na- 
tionalism in European literature.”*° In this book, analyzing the causes of 
Polish failures in political life and of the weaknesses of the Polish na- 
tional character, Dmowski had some important things to say about the 
history of Poland’s relations with her immediate Eastern neighbors. 

In contrast to the traditional view held by the majority of Polish histor- 
ians,** he claimed: 


a) that the Polish-Lithuanian union proved, in the final analysis, culturally 
and politically detrimental to the Polish nation; 


b) that the benefits which Poland supposedly derived from this association 
through the assimilation of the leading classes of the Eastern territories to 
Polish culture and nationality, were more than offset by the heavy losses 
which Poland sustained through the denationalization of Polish peasants and 
other members of the lower classes, which were regularly and in a great 
number absorbed by the alien masses in these territories; and 

c) that romantic and sentimental memories which this asociation still 
evokes in the Polish tninds are actually harming the Polish cause by making 
the fiation unwilling to recognize the real danger presented by the anti- 
Polish political movements, which had developed among these ethnic groups. 


As for these moSements, Dmowski refused to believe at the time that 
they represented the genuine growth of national and political conscious- 
ness among these peoples, and emphasized their dependence for inspira- 
tion and support on foreign powers interested in the further weakening 
of the, then, prostrate Poland.** In view of this he recommended meeting 
the threats coming from these groups as another form of alien pressure 


33 This was attempted by R. Dmowski in his book Mysli nowoczesnego Polaka, 
(Thoughts of a Modern Pole), which is discussed below. 

34 The last, VIIth, edition of this book was published in 1953 by the exiles of the 
nationalist persuasion in London. ; 4 

35 Cf. Ignacy Chrzanowski and Wiadystaw Konopczyfski, “Roman Dmowski, 1864- 
1939,” Polski Stownik Biograficzny (Polish Biographical Dictionary), vol. V, p. 216. 

36 Perhaps this is too strong a statement to make. Some prominent historians, 
such as J. Szujski and M. Bobrzyfski seem to have anticipated Dmowski’s point of 
view. Not far from this orientation are also such historiosophers of the interwar 
period as J. K. Kochanowski or F. Koneczny. The problem was probably considered 
in too broad a perspective. Recently a valuable distinction was suggested by S. Skrzy- 
pek in his analysis of the Ukrainian problem. In his judgment the union with Lithu- 
ania and Byelorussia was beneficial to Poland, but not that with Ukraine. Cf. S. Skzry- 
pek, Ukrainski Program Panstwowy na tle rzeczywisto§ci (The Ukrainian State Pro- 
gram in the Framework of Reality), London, 1948. 

37 Dmowski’s views were not changed substantially even by the events following 
World War I. 
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and was opposed to any concessions to them as serving no good pur- 
pose.*® 

If the foundations of this nationalist ideology were developed by 
Dmowski, its most outspoken and influential exponent in Poland of the 
interwar period became Stanistaw Grabski. From what was written on 
this matter by one of Dmowski’s younger associates, Jedrzej Giertych,*® 
it appears that the views of Dmowski and Grabski on the problem of the 
Eastern borderlands were not quite the same. Both men were convinced 
that Poland in order to be strong must strive to achieve her complete 
national unification, which would require the assimilation of the non- 
Polish population of the Eastern borderlands. They differed, however, 
rather sharply in their choice of means by which this aim was to be 
achieved. 


Grabski wanted to accomplish this by limitation of the political rights 
of the Eastern minorities, by reducing them to the status of second class 
citizens and by limiting their contacts with the dominant Polish majority. 
By these means he hoped to create such a contrast between Polish cul- 
ture and the cultural primitivism of the minorities that their assimila- 
tion would have been in the long range assured.*° 


What were exactly Dmowski’s views on the problem, was only known 
to his close associates, inasmuch as his public pronouncements contain 
no definite statement on this matter. Giertych assures us that his book 
O program polityki kresowej** was fully endorsed by Dmowski, while 
Grabski was strongly opposed to his policy recommendations.*? In this 
book Giertych developed his own, rather simple, political program in 
which he suggested recognizing Ukrainians and Byelorussians as regional 
folk varieties of the Polish nation with all the logical consequences of 
this point of view. Whether such a program could be considered a true 
reflection of Dmowski’s views—one cannot be sure. 


Regardless of the particular way in which the program of assimila- 
tion was to be implemented and regardless of the chances of its success, 
the very formulation of this program contributed to the mobilization of 
the minority nationalisms and made practically impossible those psycho- 
logical changes which are absolutely essential if any process of assimila- 
tion is to take place. Some understanding of this truth was discernible 


38 With respect to the Ukrainians of Galicia, Dmowski suggested, somewhat cyni- 
cally, that if they are to develop into a true nation, they must not be cuddled, but made 
to fight for all the things which they want to have. 

39 J. Giertych, O przysztosé Ziem Wschodnich Rzeczypospolitej (The Future of the 
Eastern Territories of the Polish Republic), London, 1946. 

40 Cf. S. Grabski, Panstwo narodowe (The National State), Lwéw, 1929. 

41 J. Giertych, O program polityki kresowej (For a Program of Borderlands Policy), 
Warsaw, 1932. 

42 J. Giertych, O przyszlofé Ziem Wschodnich, p. 10. 
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even among the Polish nationalists in the last years before the war.** 
After the war this was strongly emphasized by some of their prominent 
representatives.** 

The second of the ideological orientations listed, that of Poland as a 
state based on principles of law and freedom, had also some historical 
roots leading to the ideals which inspired Pitsudski’s policy of libera- 
tion, or even farther back to the Jagellonian traditions of the old Polish 
Commonwealth: Its main source, however, was undoubtedly the philo- 
sophy of the modern democratic state. It was really based on a deep 
conviction of numerous individuals representing the most diverse colors 
of the political spectrum, that Poland, in order to become a healthy and 
strong state must find some solution to the nationality problems of her 
Eastern borderlands. They were convinced that the policy of assimila- 
tion could not be considered such a solution because it could not lead 
to the desired results. 

The individuals representing this point of view, whether members of 
the parliament, government officials, or journalists, well acquainted 
with the situation in the Eastern territories, were pointing out in their 
books, articles, or speeches in parliament, that the Polish policy in this 
area had not only failed to achieve its expected results, but had actually 
contributed to a considerable strain in the minority-majority relations. 

Some of these writers, as e.g. Kazimierz Srokowski, Wojciech Stpi- 
czynski, Piotr Dunin-Borkowski, Stanistaw Los, Adam Skwarczynski, 
Aleksander Bochefski and several others, in discussing the conditions 
existing in particular sections, or over the whole area of the Eastern 
borderlands, limited themselves to some general conclusions with re- 
spect to the necessity of changing the policy which had failed.*” Others 
as, e.g. Stanistaw Srokowski,** onetime governor of Volhynia or Mie- 


43 Such as K. S. Frycz or W. Wasiutyaski. Cf. W. Baczkowski, Sprawa ukrainska 
(The Ukrainian Problem), Paris, 1952. 

44.Cf. S. Skrzypek, Sprawa ukrainska (The Ukrainian Problem), London, 1953; 
S. Doboszynski, Studia polityczne (Political Studies), 1947. 

45 Cf. the following works: K. Srokowski, Sprawa marodowofciowa na Kresach 
Wschodnich (The Nationality Problem in the Eastern Borderlands), Cracow, 1924; 
W. Stpiczyhski, Polska, ktéra idzie (The Future Poland), Warsaw, 1929; P. Dunin- 
Borkowski, “Punkt wyjscia w sprawie ukrainskiej w Matopolsce Wschodniej” (The Point 
of Departure in the Ukrainian Question in Eastern Galicia), Droga (The Road), 1929; 
P. Dunin-Borowski, “Wytyczne programu zblizenia polsko-ukraifskiego” (Directives 
tor a Program of Polish-Ukrainian Rapprochement), Droga, 1931; S. Los, O kon- 
struktywng polityke na Rusi Czerwonej (For a Constructive Policy in Eastern Galicia), 
Warsaw, 1932; A. Skwarczyfski, ed., Pod znakiem odpowiedzialnosci i pracy (Under 
the Sign of Responsibility and Work), Warsaw, 1933; A. Bochenski, “Problem poli- 
tyczny Ziemi Czerwienskiej” (The Political Problem of Eastern Galicia), Problem 
polsko-ukrainski w Ziemi Czerwienskiej (The Polish-Ukrainian Problem in Eastern 
Galicia), Warsaw, 1938. 

46S. Srokowski, “Podziat administracyjny panstwa a zagadnienie ustrojowe pol- 
skiego Wschodu” (The Administrative Division of the State and the Institutional 
Problem of the Polish East). Przeglad Wspétczesny, vol. XX XIII (1930). pp. 339-371. 
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czystaw Niedziatkowski,*” distinguished member of the Parliament and 
later one of the inspiring leaders of the defenders of Warsaw in 1939, 
went so far as to prepare detailed suggestions for a structural transfor- 
mation of the Polish state with the aim of its decentralization and the in- 
crease in local and regional self-government. Some of these projects 
were limited to the problems of national and religious minorities, others 
attempted to deal with the more fundamental problem of cultural and 
economic backwardness of the whole area.*® 


With this general political and ideological orientation can be iden- 
tified also a large group of research workers representing various 
branches of social sciences and humanities, who were engaged in the 
study of various problems of the Eastern borderlands.*® Some of these 
specialists challenged the nationalist doctrine of the “national state” and 
submitted various concepts of assimilation to a searching critical anal- 
ysis.° 

The criticisms of the nationalist doctrines were coming also from the 
representatives of the third of the ideological approaches mentioned, 
which shared with the second most of its philosophical assumptions, but 
was marked by a more dynamic political orientation. Many of its sup- 
porters, such as Leon Wasilewski,’ Tadeusz Hotéwko, Stanistaw Siedlecki 
or Henryk Jézefski, took an active part in Pitsudski’s struggle to put 
into effect his great plan for a political transformation of Eastern Europe. 
Others were active in rather modest attempts to justify it and to win to 
it the nation’s public opinion.®” Still others, as e.g. Stanistaw Bukowie- 
cki,”® or from a younger generation Wtodzimierz Baczkowski™* or Adolf 


17 Niedziatkowski’s project is described by A. Ciotkosz, Trzy wspomnienia (Three 
Reminiscences), London, 1945. 

49 §. Srokowski, 0.c. 

49 The opportunities for these studies were provided by several research institutes 
such as the Institute for the Research in the Problems of Nationality (Warsaw), the 
Eastern Institute (Warsaw), or the Institute for Research in Eastern Europe (Wilno). 
For a general survey of Polish studies in the problems of nationalism, especially in the 
Eastern borderlands of Poland and in Russia cf. K. Symonolewicz, Studies in National- 
ity and Nationalism in Poland, 1918-1939, New York, 1944. 

50 Cf. e.g., K. Zakrzewski, “Przyczynki do socjologji narodu” (Contributions to the 
Sociology of the Nation), Droga, 1930. 

51 Among many political figures whose service to the Polish cause began long before 
World War I and wh» played also a significant role in the interwar period, the 
interesting personality of Leon Wasilewski, a social historian, a political analyst and 
a diplomat of distinction, is one of those who well deserve the attention of a historian 
of this period. 

52 Among these efforts two were the most significant: the short-lived weekly 
Przymierze (Alliance), and the bi-monthly Wschdéd Polski (The Polish East), publish- 
ed also in a French edition, which lasted much longer and became the first center of 
the scholarly interest in the Eastern borderlands of Poland. 

53 §. Bukowiecki, Polityka Polski niepodleglej (The Policy of Independent Poland), 
Warsaw, 1922. 
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M. Bochenski®® came to share this ideological orientation because of 
their basic distrust of Russia’s plans and intentions.” 

It is necessary to return here for a moment to the concept of Poland 
as a “national state.” The basis on which both Dmowski and Grabski 
wanted to establish such a state was their strong conviction that the main 
enemy of Poland is Germany, while with Russia not only peaceful, but 
actually friendly, relations are possible. To both of them the provisions 
of the Treaty of Riga seemed like a satisfactory compromise solution of 
Russo-Polish territorial disputes and both of them refused to believe 
that in the near future Poland could be again endangered in any way by 
Russian imperialism. 

Dmowski was convinced that Russia would be preoccupied for a long 
time with her own internal problems and that in addition she would be 
forced to concentrate all her attention on the Far East, wherein are in- 
volved her most vital interests. For this reason Dmowski considered it 
imperative for Poland to maintain the best possible relations with Rus- 
sia and to avoid in a most determined fashion any attempts to be drawn 
into an anti-Soviet coalition, no matter by whom organized.** 

Good Polish-Russian relations, Grabski reasoned, would permit Po- 
land to complete peacefully the process of national assimilation of the 
border territories, so that even if the situation should change and Russia 
should try again to push westward, Russian imperialism would be faced 
with a fait accompli of the national consolidation of the whole territory 
of Poland.*® 

The partisans of the policy of liberation could not accept this inter- 
pretation of Russia as realistic and justified by historical facts. For them, 
as for Pitsudski, the Russian danger was a danger of a very real nature. 
Its existence was attested not only by very active anti-Polish propaganda 
carried on by the USSR and by well organized Communist subversion in 
Poland, especially in her Eastern territories, but even more so by the 


54 W. Baczkowski, Grunwald czy Pilawce?. Warsaw, 1938, (The very title of this 
book points up Poland’s historical dilemma: should she seek an effective alliance with 
her immediate Eastern neighbors to stop the German Drang nach Osten, as it did hap- 
pen in the battle of Grunwald (Tannenberg) in 1410, or should she permit herself 
to be dragged into a fratricidal struggle against them and to suffer defeat and decline, 
as in the Cossack wars of the XVII c.); and idem, “Prometeizm polski” (Polish Pro- 
emai Problem polsko-ukrainski w Ziemi Czerwienskiej, Warsaw, 1938, pp. 225- 
240. 

55 A. M. Bochenski, Miedzy Niemcami a Rosjg (Between Germany and Russia), 
Warsaw, 1937. 

56 One cannot include into this group Wladyslaw Studnicki despite his thoroughly 
anti-Russian orientation, because to him, like to Dmowski, various “tribes without 
history” had little, if any political significance. 

57 Cf. Dmowski, Swiat powojenny i Polska, (Tue Postwar World and Poland), War- 
saw, 1931. 

58 Cf. S. Grabski, Uwagi o biezgcej chwili historycznej Polski (Observations on Po- 
land’s Current Historical Moment), Warsaw, 1922. 
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imperialistic attitude of the Soviet Union and its striking militarism.°° 

In view of this Soviet threat, the re-establishment of an alliance with 
the nations enslaved by Russia seemed not only natural, but rather, ab- 
solutely necessary. Such an alliance would have strenghtened Poland ex- 
ternally by winning for her at least some friends on the other side of 
the border, and also internally by directing the attention of her national 
minorities to the problem of liberation of their brethren from under the 
Soviet yoke. 


However, this program had also some serious drawbacks. One of 
them was the uncertainty if even the best relations between Poland and 
her Eastern minorities and active aid given to these nations in their strug- 
gle for independence would provide a sufficient guarantee that, once 
this independence is achieved, they would not turn against Poland for 
the purpose of regaining the remainder of the territories which they 
claimed as their own.°° 


More important than this rather hypothetical question was the other 
—that of the security of Poland’s borders in the West. There was no 
reason whatsoever to assume that these borders were in any way insured 
against any future turbulence. And this, indeed, was the weakest point 
in the reasoning of those who, in discussing the possibilities of a future 
Russo-Polish conflict, tended tacitly to assume that Germany would in 
no way be involved. 


This orientation tended also to overestimate the power of Poland, 
when confronted with the might of Russia. It was this tendency that 
prompted Eugeniusz Kwiatkowski, writing in 1930, to warn his com- 
patriots that for any independent action in behalf of the nations oppres- 
sed by Russia Poland was too weak, and that, therefore, one could think 
of any such moves only in case of a Russian attack on Poland.** 


To the proponents of a Russo-Polish rapprochement, such as Roman 
Dmowski, the whole program of liberation was highly suspicious and ir- 
responsible. In his book Swiat powojenny i Polska, he specifically 
warned the nation that the idea of an independent Ukraine was nothing 
but a German intrigue. An independent Ukraine, he asserted, would not 
become a valuable ally of Poland, as some people hoped, but “an in- 


59 This was stressed especially by W. Studnicki and W. Baczkowski. For Baczkow- 
ski’s views cf. his English book Towards an Understanding of Russia, Jerusalem, 1947. 
60 This question was parried by the partisans of the idea of liberation with an 
argument that even in this case the situation of Poland would be better than when 
tacing a monolithic Russia. Because in such an eventuality she would be able to seek 
some understanding with Russia, reduced in size and power, against these new states. 
61 Cf. E. Kwiatkowski, Dysproporcje (Disproportions), Warsaw, 1931. 
62 Dmowski, /.c., p. 264. 
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ternational house of ill-repute,” complicating immensely the external 
as well as the internal affairs of the nation. 

It is noteworthy that Dmowski’s lack of enthusiasm for an indepen- 
dent Ukraine was shared by Wtadystaw Studnicki, for many years his 
political opponent and in many ways his opposite. In his book, System 
polityczny Europy a Polska,®* where he advocated a Polish-German al- 
liance as a foundation for a powerful association of nations in Central 
and Eastern Europe, Studnicki suggested various means of weakening 
Russia, such as depriving her of the Caucasus, Crimea and Turkestan and 
extending the boundary of Poland up to the Berezina river, but on the 
topic of the Ukraine, he expressed himself with a great reticence: 

Poland could embark jointly with Germany on an Ukrainian experiment, 
but under the condition that the newly created Ukraine would accept into 


her territories three millions of Polish Ukrainians, thus assuring for Poland 
the possesion of her Polish-Ukrainian territories.® 


Both Studnicki and Dmowski, although so different in their views, 
had a clear understanding of the basic fact that the situation of Poland, 
placed between the two powerful neighbors with strong imperialistic ten- 
dencies, was exceptionally difficult. Both found no way out of this situa- 
tion except by an alliance, or at least a closer rapprochement, with one 
of these neighbors. 

This solution, however, was practically impossible to attain for three, 
rather well known, reasons: 


1) because of the old territorial disputes between Poland and both these 
— as well as because of their historical traditions of domination over 
Poland; 

2) because of the limited economic potential of the Polish state and its 
political and military weakness resulting from this fact; 

3) because of the unwillingness, or more correctly, the impossibility on 
the part of the Polish people to accept the new ideologies of their neighbors. 


Somewhere in-between these two extremes of orientation, were the 
views of all those who, being conscious of Poland’s relative weakness and 
more than skeptical about the possibility of reaching any understanding 
either with Russia or with Germany, were not quite certain that the se- 
curity of the Republic could be assured by the agreements with power- 
ful, but distant, allies. It was their aim to strenghten Poland internally 
by seeking some understanding with her minorities which shared so much 
of the same culture and historical traditions, and with those beyond the 
boundaries of Poland, who during the second “spring of nations” after 
World War I expressed so strongly their wish to be free. 


63 W. Studnicki, System polityczny Europy a Polska (The Political System of Europe 


.and Poland), Warsaw, 1935. 


64 Thid., p. 223. 


























RAOUL BOSSY 


ROMANIAN CONTRIBUTIONS TO FEDERALISM 
IN THE XIXTH CENTURY 


Central and Eastern Europeans have always been receptive to the 
federalist idea. To understand this attitude, we must remember the geo- 
graphic and historic framework in, which these nations developed. The 
whole of Central and Eastern Europe—the dam that, in the past, bar- 
red the influx of invasions from the East, and is now submerged by So- 
viet expansion and communist dictatorship—has been for centuries the 
sore point of the continent, whence wars and revolutions unceasingly 
broke out. The neighboring empires were greatly responsible for stir- 
ring up hatreds and making capital out of chauvinistic undercurrents 
in a supersensitive region. A great part of the blame has to be laid at 
their door for the unleashing of armed conflicts between peoples that 
fate had tangled up in the same narrow space of the world. Aware of 
the danger for their homelands of falling prey to imperialist States, and 
yearning for their independence, political thinkers in Central and East- 
ern Europe kept seeking, in the last century, for a peaceful formula to 
solve divergencies, attain a balance of power and channel the energies 
dispersed in petty rivalries and fratricidal contests, so as to weld even- 
tually all the nations of the area into a community able to assert and 
defend itself. 

Such a solution had to be found on collective lines, on an international 
basis. The aftermath of wars—either won or lost—and the bitter wounds 
they cause, prevent, of course, the establishment of friendly, neighborly 
relations among nations; nor can such settlements be furthered by arbi- 
tration, where more weight is given to the arbitrator's interests than to 
those of the parties. It is by living together and cooperating in the frame- 
work of a political, administrative and economic community that dif- 
ferences can be removed, asperities smoothed down and an acceptable 
status-quo worked out. That is why the federalist idea is not new in Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe, but goes over a century back. More than a 
hundred years ago, federation was already considered as the only political 
and economic answer to the predicament of the troubled area, the only 
system that could secure stability, peace and harmony among nations 
with a common past and complementary economies but seething with 
internal turmoil. Once this part of the continent was won over to fede- 
ralist doctrine, a considerable step would be taken towards the carrying 
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out of Sully’s “grand design,” cherished by Jean-Jacques Rousseau, Bent- 
ham, Victor Hugo, and that still appears to be the sole way of bringing 
together peoples of different ethnic origin and language in an area that 
requires unity because of its limited dimensions. 

Because the subjugated nations of Eastern Europe were not strong 
enough either to attain independence separately, or to maintain it once 
they had acquired it, leaders from their ranks realized the necessity of 
uniting their efforts and of entering into partnership with each other in 
erder to ensure the future of their countries. Their national existence 
menaced by the policies of environing governments—be it that of Con- 
stantinople, of St. Petersburg or of Vienna,—there was a single road 
left to safety for them, and that was integration in a federated com- 
munity which, flexible enough to ensure the preservation of each peo- 
ple’s individuality, would nevertheless be firmly united in face of the 
outside world, linked together by a common political concept based on 
Christian values and on democracy. 

I will endeavor in my present communication to recall briefly the 
contributions of my own fellow countrymen to the federalist idea in the 
Jast century and in the very first years of this one. I will not go so far 
back as to mention the Greek poet of Romanian stock, Rhigas Pheraios, 
who, towards the end of the XVIIIth century, dreamed already of fede- 
ralizing all the peoples of Eastern Europe, Turks included,’ nor the pro- 
jects elaborated by Moldavian boyars in the eighteen twenties—in 1826, 
for instance, by Neculai Roznovanu — which aimed, as a first step to- 
wards a wider political association of nations, at the federation of the 
Romanian principalities under the aegis of Russia.” But I think I should 
not bypass the first project of an independent confederation of South- 
East Europe which sprung, in 1839, from the idealistic minds of young 
Moldavian boyars. The idea spread over into neighboring Wallachia, 
where a secret society was set up with the purpose of liberating the peo- 
ples situated on the shores of the Lower Danube. The British consul in 
Bucharest, J.P. Colquhoun, reported to his chief, Lord Palmerston, on 
May 17, 1840, that these dealings were causing him great anxieties: 


There are at this moment emissaries at Bucharest from Bulgaria and Serbia, 
and there is, no doubt, a union existing among these three provinces, which 
may be highly dangerous to the peace in these countries.* 


1 Jorga. Histoire des Etats balkaniques, Paris, 1925, p. 186. 

2 Nerva Hodos, “Corespondenta diplomatica si rapoarte consulare franceze,” publ- 
ished in Hurmuzaki, Documente privitoare la Istoria Romdanilor, XVII, Bucharest, 
1913, p. 398. G. Cioranescu, “Autour de quelques projects fédéralistes oubliés con- 
cernant le Bas-Danube,” in Revue des Etudes Roumaines, 1, 1953, p. 177. 

3 John C. Campbell, French Influence and the Rise of Roumanian Nationalism, 
Harvard University Press, 1940, pp. 68-74. L.S. Stavrianos, Balkan Federation, Smith 
College Studies in History, Northampton, 1942, p. 42. 
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In spite of the support allegedly granted to these forefathers of our con- 
temporary federalists by the French consulate, and even to a certain point 
by the Russian one—always desirous to contribute to the weakening of 
Turkey,—no revolution broke out, with the single exception of a scuffle 
in Braila, which was rapidly quenched. And thus, this attempt of con- 
federation was brought to naught and left traces only in literature, as for 
instance in the works of the Romanian poets Cesar Bolliac, Eliade Ra- 
dulescu and George Sion. 

These ideas were revived in Romania with particular impetus when 
the Italian unity came into being. The noble ideals of Mazzini and the 
bold action of Garibaldi thrilled the younger generation and were an in- 
spiration for them. The two Italian leaders, as well as King Victor-Em- 
manuel II and his great statesman Cavour, encouraged the endeavors of 
Central European patriots to unite for freedom, as their movement was 
also calculated to weaken the old Habsburg empire from which Italians 
strived to wrench Milan and Venice. Encouragements came also from 
even higher spheres and for the same reason: Napoleon III was deeply 
committed to bringing about the unity of Italy, which had become the 
main aim of his foreign policy. As token, he had sought a family al- 
liance between the Bonaparte and the House of Savoy: his cousin prince 
Napoleon had married princess Clotilda of Savoy, daughter of Victor- 
Emmanuel. At that particular period of his reign, Napoleon III there- 
fore wanted Austria to be weakened so that she might be compelled to 
abandon her Italian provinces. An uprising on the Danube or in Po- 
land for independence and future federation fitted in very well in his 
scheme. 

First contacts were established even before that, in 1848, in Belgrade 
and afterwards in Athens, between members of the Romanian intel- 
ligentsia—Nicolae Balcescu, the Golescu brothers, Ioan Balaceanu, Alex- 
andru Mano—and the Polish émigré Skender-Ilifski, the Piedmontese 
Alessandro Monti and the great Hungarian patriot Lajos Kossuth.* 
While the idea of a federative association of free nations in the Danubian 
area was being advocated by the Transylvanian leader Simeon Barnu- 
tiu,® negotiations were being pursued, during 1848 and 1849, by an- 
other Romanian patriot, Dimitrie Bratianu, first in Budapest with Bat- 
thyany, then in London with Kossuth, in view of creating what they cal- 
led the “Eastern Confederate States.” Exchanges of views on the subject 
took place too between Nicolae Kretzulescu and Hungarian politicians. 
At the same time Ion Maiorescu was submitting to the German Diet 

“4 R.V. Bossy, Vechi nazuinte federaliste in Sud-Estul Europei, Romanian Academy, 
Historical Section, Bucharest, 1940, passim. 
5 Simeon Barnutiu, Discursul tinut in Catedrala din Blaj la 2/14 Mai 1848, Buch- 


arest, 1909, p. 217. J.C. Campbell, “The Transylvanian Question in 1849,” Journal of 
Central-European Affairs, Il, April 1942, pp. 21-22. Cioranescu, o.c., p. 181. 
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in Frankfurt —it was in the autumn of 1848—a project for the creation 
of a vast federation extending from the Baltic to the Black Sea. Maiv- 
rescu had no following however in his own country, for the Romanians 
rightly considered that the confederation he envisaged would be too 
much centered on Germany. The brothers Alexandru and Dimitrie 
Golescu, as well as their cousin Radu, were fighting meanwhile for the 
right of dependent nations in South-Eastern Europe to become equal 
sovereign states and to join in a “federative union” to be known as the 
“Confederation of all Eastern Nations,” or as the “United States of the 
Lower Danube.” The Golescus would have wanted all the peoples still 
held in Turkish, Austrian or Russian bondage to federate on the lines 
of the United States of America.® 

Most of the representatives of these nations, striving for independence 
and federation, when in Paris, used to meet in the hospitable and beau- 
tiful home of prince Adam Czartoryski, on the Ile St. Louis, which was 
a real haven for revolutionaries and émigrés from Poland, Hungary, 
Bohemia and the Romanian principalities." Among the latter, Balcescu 
was the most enthusiastic and the most active. He was considered in Rom- 
ania as the main promoter of federalism, which he described as being the 
sole shield of the Danubian and Balkan peoples for defending them- 
selves against Russian expansion. After a visit in Belgrade and some 
preliminary conversations with representatives of the populations under 
Habsburg domination (May 18, 1849), he drew up in Paris, together 
with his friend Ion Ghica, the future Bey of Samos and, later, prime 
minister of Romania, a concrete plan for setting up a federation of the 
“United States of the Danube.” This “democratic confederation of all 
Eastern nations’ would embrace Poles, Czechs, Romanians, Ruthenes, 
Hungarians, Serbs, Croatians, Dalmatians, Slovenes and Bulgarians. 
General Klapka signified his adhesion to this plan on behalf of the Hun- 
garian exiles. The Constitution of the future federal State was to be 
elaborated by a committee made up of three members of each nationality. 
Klapka suggested that debates in the federal diet should be held either 
in German or in French. Balcescu was more inclined toward Latin as 
the common official language, because of its universal and non-political 
character. The following year—in 1850—a committee of exiles from 
Eastern Europe had been set up in London to work for the creation of 
a republican confederation of their homelands. Six nations were repre- 
6 G. Fotino, Boerii Goesti, Bucharest, Fundatia I. C. Bratianu, 1939, I, pp. 69, 80, 
179, 191, 192, 208, II, pp. 180, 189, 218, III, pp. 210, 292, IV, pp. 36-38. A. Cret- 
zianu, Din arhiva lui Dimitrie Bratianu, Bucharest, Fundatia IC. Bratianu, 1933, I, 
pp. 76-78. Stavrianos, o.c., pp. 54-67. 

7 Bossy, op. cit. 

8N. Balcescu, Scrieri catre Ion Ghica, Bucharest, Alcalay, 1911, pp. 157-159 (let- 


ters of 26 January and 6 Februray, 1850). A. Marcu, Comspiratori si comspiratii, 
Bucharest, Fundatia I.C. Bratianu, 1930, p. 19. 
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sented in it and it published a periodical, Le Fédéral. Joseph Lubomirski 
and Xavier Branicki would act for Poland, Klapka, Teleki and Pul- 
szki for Hungary, Dimitrie Bratianu for Romania. Meanwhile, Ion 
Ghica was meeting Kossuth in Constantinople and discussing with him 
the possibility of an understanding between their nations to secure a 
basis for the future confederation. Pourparlers were also going on be- 
tween the Golescus and other Hungarian émigrés.® 

As always, it was Balcescu who took a positive step. He submitted a 
memorandum to his Hungarian opposite numbers in Paris, through the 
intermediary of Mazzini, in which he insisted again on the imperative 
need of establishing “a South-Eastern federation with equal rights for all 
nationalities: Hungarians, Croatians—united with the Dalmatians, the 
Slovenes and the Serbs’—and the Romanians from the Principalities as 
well as those under Austrian and Russian rule. The confederation would 
thus have an outlet to the Black Sea and the Adriatic, and would acquire 
the demographic and economic strength to ensure its stability. Concern- 
ing internal structure, the federated States would have in common for- 
eign relations, the army and the navy, trade and finances. The federal 
diet would elect the ministers for these common departments.’° 

Mazzini, on the other hand, was also furthering the great cause. In 
the name of the “Comité central démocratique européen,” he addressed 
an appeal to the “Romanian populations,” asking them to adhere to the 
idea of a federation. It was a superfluous gesture, as the Romanians agreed 
with the idea, but Mazzini wanted to have a firm statement on their 
part, so as to press also the other nationalities. Dimtirie Bratianu handed 
over to Mazzini, on September 11, 1851, on behalf of his exile compat- 
riots of the Romanian national committee, their answer to his appeal. It 
consisted of a complete adhesion to the projected “great Danubian con- 
federacy,” meant to become “a vast and brotherly association linking us 
to the environing nations, in order to promote friendly relations be- 
tween our peoples and to increase our common economic resources.” 
It was further stressed: “In the framework of this close alliance, each as- 
sociate will maintain its individuality but will concur in resisting our 
too powerful neighbors.” 

A few years later, between 1855 and 1857, Mazzini was advocating 
once more the union of Romanians, Hungarians, Southern Slavs and 
Albanians, as a preliminary to the great federation of all Central and 


9 Stavrianos, op. cit., pp. 67-71. 

10 The original text of this memorandum is kept in the National Museum in Buda- 
pest, together with the answer forwarded by Teleki to Balcescu on March 22, 1851, 
in which he states “that he wholly shares these fraternal sentiments.” There is a copy 
of this document at the “Museo del Risorgimento” in Rome (folder 138, No. 68). 
Kastner, Mazzini e Kossuth, Florence, 1929, p. 25. 

11 Marcu, o.c., pp. 29-35, 44-50, 54-61. 
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Eastern Europeans. It is in this spirit that he created the “Grande Fra- 
tellanza,” an organization that branched out in Italy, Central Europe 
and the Balkans, and in which Balaceanu and Bratianu represented the 
Romanians, Kossuth and Tiirr the Hungarians and Marc Antonio Canini 
the Italians.” Unfortunately, the negotiations undertaken failed as Kos- 
suth was opposed to a formula that would end by breaking up his coun- 
try’s territorial unity.” 

Pourparlers on federation started once more in 1859, at the accession 
of Prince Alexandru-Ioan I Cuza to the Romanian throne, and after 
Cavour and Dimitrie Bratianu had reached, the year before, a general 
understanding on fundamentals. The Austrian consul in Jassy, baron 
Gédel-Lannoy, believed the new prince to be rather sanguine about the 
result of these endeavors. He reported to his chief, chancellor Rechberg, 
that Prince Cuza set all his hopes in a federation of Christian nations of 
the area and that he firmly believed that Hungarians and Romanians 
would federate, as—in his own words “Hungarians need the Roman- 
ians as much as the Romanians need them.” But the prince’s il- 
lusions did not last long. Kossuth was adamant on the position he had 
taken and Cuza, on the other hand, did not feel he could enter into an 
agreement that would fail to guarantee the rights of the Romanians 
under Habsburg rule.’* These divergent interests hindered the fruition 
of a great idea, perhaps prematurely launched in a world and at a time 
when the notion of federation had not yet really taken root in the mind 
of political leaders. 

A more limited federation was subsequently envisaged, to comprise 
only the Christian nations under the Ottoman suzerainty. Aware of the 
scheme, the Grand Vizir warned Prokesch-Osten, Austrian ambassador 
in Constantinople, that the carrying out of a project of this nature would 
dismember the Ottoman empire and bring about a federation of small 
States which would end by humiliating and diminishing the Austrian 
empire too. Both the Porte and the Ballplatz knew very well that Na- 
poleon III favored such a development. Prince Gorchakov, the Rus- 
sian chancellor, confirmed the fact to Count Revertera, the Austrian am- 
bassador in St. Petersburg: 

The Emperor of the French and Prince Napoleon, his cousin, seek to create 


a federation of the countries situated between the Carpathians and the Hel- 
lenic archipelago, the nucleus of it being an independent Romanian State. 





12 Canini, Vingt ans d’exil, Paris, 1868. Xenopol, Domnia lui Cuza Voda, Jassey, 
Dacia, 1903, I, p. 233. Iorga, Un précurseur de la confédération balkanique, Romanian 
Academy, 1913, pp. 43-56, and Un apétre italien de l’entente carpatho-balkanique, 
ibid., 1930, pp. 103-111. 

13 Stavrianos, O65 Ds 70; 

14 R.V. Bossy, Agentia diplomatica a Romdniei la Paris, Bucharest, Fundatia Regele 
Ferdinand I, 1931, pp. 44-58, and L’Autriche et les Principautés-Unies, Romanian 
Academy, 1938, pp. 80-97, 324. 
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And he added that Emperor Napoleon did not even hide his ardent sym- 
pathies for the cause of “the Polish, Hungarian, Wallachian, Moldavian 
and Serbian revolutionaries,” who, all of them, get their watchword in 
Paris..° This plan was, of course, also unrealistic at that time, because 
it would have involved the prior disintegration of European Turkey. 

The solution of Central and Eastern European problems through a 
federative formula seemed nevertheless to command more and more the 
attention of Western political circles. A famous French writer and dip- 
lomat, the Count de Gobiceau, who had been stationed for several years 
in the East, handed over to the Austrian ambassador in Paris, prince 
Richard Metternich, a memorandum in which he recommended to the 
Viennese government to take in time the lead of a federation of Slavs, 
Romanians and Greeks, so as to avoid a revolutionary outburst of the 
emancipation trends of those nations. In his opinion, this federation 
should be made up of a Romanian State—comprising all nationals in the 
Danubian Principalities and under foreign rule—a Slav State—includ- 
ing Serbia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Montenegro, Bulgaria and the south- 
ern Slavs of Austria—as well as the Kingdom of Greece—enlarged with 
Epirus and Thessaly. Such projects met naturally with the hearty ap- 
proval of Napoleon III, Mazzini, Garibaldi and Cavour, and, as they 
were more interested in the dismemberment of the Austrian than of the 
Turkish empire, they wished to broaden the future confederation so as to 
include also all nationalities under Vienna’s domination. A concrete plan 
was elaborated on these lines on April 15th, 1862, which I was lucky 
enough to discover under a heap of dusty dossiers in the old Austrian 
archives of the Minoritenplatz in Vienna. It consisted of a real Consti- 
tutional Charter for the Danubian Confederacy, made up of Hungary, 
Transylvania, Romania, Croatia, Dalmatia, Slovenia, Serbia, etc., whose 
aims would be “unity and common defence against the enemy, while 
respecting the legislative and judicial autonomy as well as the executive 
power of each of the component States.” The confederation would be 
based on a customs and monetary union, a common army, navy and dip- 
lomacy, a Senate and a Chamber of Representatives, and an Executive 
Committee to take action on the common matters of the confederates. 
The federal authorities would reside for two years in succession in each 
of the capitals: Budapest, Bucharest, Zagreb, Belgrade. 

The initial idea of this project most probably was Balcescu’s, as it very 
closely follows the lines of the Romanian federalists’ plan of 1850. But 
we may presume that Mazzini, Kossuth, Klapka, Canini, and perhaps 
others, must have had a hand in it. Canini, a devoted follower of Maz- 
zini, submitted this project to the main leaders of South-East Europe, 


15 Report of count Revertera, dated December 12, 1864. Archives of the Austrian 
State (former “K.u.K.Hof- und Staatsarchiv’”). 
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and it somehow reached the British chargé d’affaires in Vienna, a Mr. 
Fane, who turned the document over to the Ballplatz. 

Nothing came out, however, of this idealistic attempt, or of those that 
followed in the same vein. In 1867, for instance, a federalist statement 
was signed in Bucharest under the title “Acte de coalition sacrée,” aim- 
ing to bunch together the Balkan nations, but the Balkan peoples were 
unprepared, as yet, for united action. In 1870, the German diplomacy 
tried to suggest the formation of a sort of Balkan “Reich,” similar to 
that which was to be established soon after in Germany. Romania was 
told she might play a rdle similar to that of Bavaria should this hyp- 
othesis materialize. The Romanian Foreign Minister, Kogalniceanu, was 
very agreeable later to the idea of a federation as appears from his dip- 
lomatic correspondence,’® but the Balkan “Reich” was more of a “Bal- 
kan Utopia.” 

A similar federalistic thesis was upheld, a few decades later, by a 
Romanian politician from Transylvania, Aurel Popovici. In his import- 
ant book Die vereinigten Staaten von Gross Oesterreich, published 
in Leipzig in 1906, he expressed the view that the dualist system of the 
Austro-Hungarian empire was too narrow and obsolete in the face of the 
political evolution of the various population of these nations—on equal 
footing—under the aegis of Emperor Francis-Joseph. The Austrian 
Socialist leader Karl Renner, who eventually ended his life as President 
of the Austrian Federal Republic, shared this opinion, and even wrote 
a book, published in 1902 under the assumed name of Rudolf Springer, 
to press it on public opinion. If the plan sketched out by Aurel Popo- 
vici—and inspired by the same lofty ideals as Balcescu’s half a century 
back—had come into being—and the heir to the throne, Archduke 
Francis-Ferdinand was, in principle, favorable to it,—perhaps Europe 
and mankind would have been spared World War I and the subsequent 
disasters. ; 

But times have changed since. The seed of federation is now deeply 
sowed in the minds of men and women of today. What was considered 
by some governments of the past as a daring—and even perhaps sub- 
versive—doctrine, appears to our generation an ineluctable develop- 
ment and the only way out of the dangerous crises of the nuclear age. 
It is this hope of achieving federation, when our countries are once more 
free, a federation extending over the whole of the continent in order to 
constitute an integrated European community, that gives us all the faith 
and the courage to look ahead into the future. 


16 Jorga, Correspondance diplomatique roumaine sous le Roi Charles I-er, Bucharest, 
1938, pp. XVI, 66, 69, 185, 186. 




















STANLEY BUCHHOLZ KIMBALL 


THE POLES AT THE PRAGUE ALL-SLAVIC CONGRESS* 
OF 1868 


One of the most important of the nineteenth century intra-Slav gathe- 
rings, the one in Prague May 1868, has been overlooked and almost 
completely forgotten. 

It is well known that the Czechs have consistently been leaders in 
movements directed towards Slavic cultural advancement and mutuality, 
and towards the expansion of national and political rights among the 
Slavs. The Czechs have made many contributions during the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries towards the development among the Slavs of a 
consciousness of unity, based particulary on affinity of language. 

Their role in the year 1848 is well known, if sometimes misunder- 
stood,” and there have been many other occasions when Prague was host 
to intra-Slav gatherings. Between 1882 and 1948 for example there were 


1It would be easy and is tempting to use the common and popular term “Pan- 
Slavic,” but it has been deliberately avoided here because it is imprecise and 
frequently has a pejorative connotation. Especially among western Slavs has this term 
come to have unpleasant overtones. In 1848 the Czechs and Poles referred to that 
congress of Austrian Slavs as simply a Slovamsky sjezd, or Slavic Congress. Two 
documents of the time indicate the strong feeling against the term Pan-Slav. 
Karol Libelt, leader of the Poznanian Poles, in a suggested manifesto to the 
European Nations wrote, “In a free Slavdom absolute panslavism is an impossibility.” 
He also called the common understanding of political panslavism a “frightful 
image” (Schreckbild). Furthermore the adopted Proclamation of the Prague Slavic 
Congress stated that, “The enemies of our nationality have succeeded in terrifying 
Europe with the bogy of political Panslavism which, they have declared, threatens 
to destroy all that has been won anywhere for freedom, enlightenment, and human- 
ity. We, however, are acquainted with one magic word which itself suffices to 
lay that spectre . . . that word is justice . . .” (See Vaclav Zacek, Slovansky Sjezd v 
Praze 1848, Shirka dokumentu (The Slavic Congress in Prague 1848. A Collection of 
Documents), (Prague, 1958), pp. 360, 362, 363. 
The documents of 1868 consistently refer to that intra-Slav gathering as either 

a slovansky sjezd or as a vseslovansky sjezd (All-Slavic Congress). It should be further 
noted that sjezd was sometimes used in its generic sense as meaning simply a 
of convention, e.g. a “sjezd architektu a inzenyru v Praze.” (Pokrok, Nov. 13, 1877, 
p. 3). Finally, a more strictly precise title such as, “The Poles at the Celebration of the 
Laying of the Foundation-Stone of the Czech National Theatre, 1868” does not 
properly indicate the scope of this festival. 

2Jt was the Germans and some Magyars who tried to present 1848 as a Pan- 
Slav Congress so that they would be able to punish some of its participants for high 
treason. 
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cleven Sokol s/et’s * or Rallies in Prague to which most of the other 
groups usually sent representatives. The important, so-called “Neo-Slav 
Congress” of 1908 was planned to coincide with the Fifth Sokol Rally. 
Also the Prague Trade Fairs on occasion became informal intra-Slav 
gatherings. These and similar activities of the Czechs are generally re- 
cognized and studied. 

The purpose of the now neglected events of May 1868 was to celebrate 
the laying of the foundation-stone of the Czech national theatre.* This na- 
tional festival which Maly called “the most splendid and significant of all 
our other national celebrations up to that time” is sometimes given a few 
lines in some of the more important Czech histories, such as those by 
Krofta, Tobolka, Denis, Seton-Watson, Thomson, Cerny, Prokes, Maly, 
and Srb, but they are generally mere acknowledgements of the fact. 
There are also many histories of the Czech national theatre by Subert, 
Bartos, Hof, Ladecky, Zakavec, Teuber, Benda, Nejedly, and others, but 
they are all disappointing and many of them are mere Festschriften. I 
know of no mention, however brief, by a Polish author. There is, further- 
more, no reference to May 1868 in the standard Pan-Slav studies of Fi- 
schel, Kohn, or Petrovich. In fact it has almost become standard procedure 
in Central European studies to jump from the Azsgleich of 1867 to the 
problems created by German unification as if little or nothing of im- 
portance happened inbetween. 

Over 60,000 guests from within and without the Empire came to 
Prague. Dozens of special trains were chartered for this purpose. Among 
those thousands were special representatives of all other Slavic groups — 
fifty-five in all (some with families), including five Poles. The Poles were 


3 Sokol means a falcon. It was an important national gymnastic society devoted to 
the improvement of mind and body. It was founded in 1862 by Dr. Miroslav 
Tyrs. (cf. German Turnverein and “Swedish Drill.”’) 

4 In Sept. 1850, partially as an antidote to the failure of 1848-49, a Committee for 
the Erection of a National Theatre was organized in Prague. There had been other 
similar efforts made since the eighteenth century. but for various reasons all had 
failed. Most of the important Czech political leaders, Palacky, Rieger, Brauner, Hav- 
licek Sladkovsky, and others became leaders in the National Theatre movement. It 
was one of the few national activities allowed by Bach’s “hussars.” By 1867 sufficient 
free-will donations had been collected to begin construction. Early 1868 it became 
apparent that the progress of construction would soon permit the Committee to 
celebrate the successful launching of this eighteen year old project by having a festival 
for the laying of the foundation-stone. (This was, of course, not the corner-stone, 
but the begining of the theatre building itself upon the previously laid footings.) 
May 16 was selected as the celebration day because it was an important annual celebra- 
tion in honor of St. John of Nepomuk, patron saint of millers and others who work 
by water power. (St. John had been drowned by King Vaclav in 1393 following a 
quarrel over a new episcopal see.) A special correspondent for the Times was in 
Pesth at the time and reported on the festivities of St. John’s day there. He men- 
tions that the celebration was an import from Bohemia, but makes no reference to 
the celebration in Prague. (Times, May 22, 1868, p. 10.) 

5 Jakub Maly, Nase Znovuzrozeni (Prague, 1880-1884), Cast VI, p. 38. An im- 
portant pioneer study of Czech Nationalism. 
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usually supporters of the Czechs at these intra-Slavs events. In 1848° there 
had been Poles among the delegates and many Poles were present in 
1908." 

Inasmuch as this celebration was not an official congress, sessions were 
not held, no petitions drafted, no special political demonstrations orga- 
nized. ° Early in April it was announced that Slavs, other than Czechs and 
Moravians, would be invited “that they may rejoice with us on this Czech 
national commemorative day.”® From the beginning the Czechs had con- 
sidered it would be only a national demonstration of their vitality and an 
Opportunity to draw attention to their claims for State Rights. }° How- 
ever by late April and early May the growing excitement caused by the 
highly nationalistic celebration plans, the arrival of other Slav represen- 
tatives in Prague, and the numerous congratulatory letters and telegrams 
received from all parts of the Slavic world gave the festival an un- 
expected and unplanned political character. As a result the Emperor 
himself was caused to postpone a trip to Prague. 

On or about April 26 the Viennese press had announced that Franz 
Josef would be in Prague on May 10 for the dedication of the “Franz 
Josef Bridge.” However on April 30 Minister-president Auersperg, at 
the suggestion of the Governor of Bohemia, Kellersperg, telegraphed the 
Emperor, who was in Buda at the time, that it would “by no means be 





6 The definitive study of Poles in Prague in 1848 is the two volume work by Vaclav 
Zacek, Cechove a Polaci Roku 1848 (Czechs and Poles in the Year 1848), Prague, 
1947. 

7 See Hans Kohn, Pan-Slavism, Its History and Ideology (Notre Dame Press, 1951), 
pp. 192-194. The Poles did not attend the Moscow Ethnographic Congress of 1867. 
Therefore of the three main intra-Slav gatherings of the nineteenth century the one 
in 1868 had the broadest representation, if the fewest delegates, for only in 1868 
were both Poles and Russians officially present. (One would hardly consider Bakunin 
in 1848 as representing Russia.) 

8 But then neither was the well known Moscow Congress of 1867 official. It was 
initiated, not by the government, but by members and friends of the Moscow Slavic 
Benevolent Committee. There was no congress in the formal sense of the word. The 
congress was really a tour, a pilgrimage, marked by banquets and oratory. There is 
no evidence that any concrete plan of Slavic political unification was discussed. Only 
eishty-cne non-Russian Slavs attended (twenty-seven of whom were Czechs and 
Moravians). See Michael Boro Petrovich, The Emergence of Russian Panslavism, 
1856-1870 (New York, 1956), pp. 198-240. 

9 Narodni Listy, April 10, 1868, p. 2. 

10 Even the Prague police director, Straub, saw nothing unusual about the pre- 
parations and wrote to the Bohemian Governor, Kellersperg, that the District Executive 
Committee had ordered mounted police to patrol the celebration. “I don’t think 
this necessary and request you to countermand it. In my humble opinion there 
is no reason for opposition from the government.” Archiv Ministerstva Vnitra, Presi- 
dium Mistodrzitelstvi (Ministerium des Innern, Prasidium Statthalterei) 2.23.4/947, 
Straub to Kellersperg, March 29, 1868. This and most of the other documents referred 
to in this article were found in Prague. In Vienna the records of the Ministerium des 
Innern, Prasidiale, 16/2 1850-1883 contain nothing about the Czech National! Theatre 
after 1867. These documents have been lost, or more probably they were burned 
during the 1927 fire in the archives. 

11 Narodni Listy, April 27, 1868. 
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desirable or advisable” (durchaus nicht wiinschenswerth oder rathlich) 
to go to Prague at this time because of the “festival of the laying of the 
foundation-stone of the Czech theatre.”?” 

By the morning of the laying of the foundation-stone on May 16 the 
general feeling of the Czechs was expressed on the front page of the 
Narodni Listy (National Press): 


THE LORD HAS PREPARED A GREAT DAY FOR US... today we have 
gathered in Prague as a general Diet of the Czech Crown... this Slavic Con- 
gress (sjezd slovansky) in Prague is a great consolation to us for the painful 
situation in which we are imprisoned.!* 


That the events of 1868 constituted one of the most important of the 
nineteenth century intra-Slav gatherings may be further substantiated in 
<wo ways: 1. by a detailed study of the Czech press and the reaction of 
the non-Czech Slav and German press, and 2. by a study of the Czech- 
Russian, Ruthenian, South Slav, Slovak, Polish, and German relations 
during the celebration. The length of this paper does not permit such a 
presentation, but a few extracts of typical accounts of the festival which 
appeared in the non-Czech newspapers may help in showing what con- 
temporary reaction was like. 


From Slovakia the Pest-Budinske Vedomosti asked: 


What Slav’s breast does not proudly swell with happiness today at the pro- 
gress of our brother Czechs? Who believes that their success is not ours? 
Who does not realize that this celebration is of cultural importance to all 
Slavdom?1# 


The Slovensky Noviny wrote: 


Their happiness is our happiness, their glory is ours also. Brother Czechs... 
we shall be present in spirit. Be assured that millions of Slav spirits are with 
you. On May 16 the Czech natin will take its place in the ranks of the great 
European nations! 1° 


From Croatia the Narodni Listy commented: 

The Czechs, who are the most highly cultured of all Slavs, have been the 
first to recognize that the national essence {bytmost} of the Slavs longs to 
return to a former unity {sjednocnosti}, therefore they have been the first to 
call for Slavic national mutuality (vzajemnost). This we may consider as 
having been accomplished .. . Last year [at the Moscow ethnographic Con- 
gress} es spirit still shumbered. Last year the foundation of today’s unity 
was laid. 


12 Verwaltungsarchiv, 255 M.P., 1868, Auersperg to Franz Josef, April 20, 1868. 
The Emperor did postpone his trip and did not go to Prague until the follownig 
month. 

13 Narodni Listy, May 16, p. 1. This was the first big Czech political daily, founded 
in 1861. In 1868 it was the main organ of the liberal “Young Czechs.” 

14 Quoted in Narodni Listy, May 26, p. 2. 

15 [bid. 

16 Jbid., May 29, p. 1. 
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Novi Pozor wrote: 

However this celebration is more than a national festival. All Slavdom is 
celebrating. All branches of Slav peoples will be represented... and {they} will 
return to their native homes bearing the glad news of how powerfully life 
seethes in the Czech nation. It will be a great moment when the sons of the 
Slav Mother . . . meet in Prague. This congress (sjezd) of all branches of the 
Slavs will establish a foundation from which all members of the Slavic family 
may draw strength. 17 


A Serbian newspaper, Napredak, wrote: 
The eyes of all Slavdom are on the celebration in Golden Prague. Greetings 


and blessings stream from Slavic breasts on today’s holy undertaking of our 
Czech brothers.1® 


The Ruthenian Slovo remarked: 
With pride we look on the All-Slav tendency (vseslovansky smer) of your 


acts — God grant that other Slav branches will always follow the example of 
the Czechs.!® 


The Russian press commented not only on the national theatre festival, 
but also on the political demonstration at the foot of Mount Rip the week 
before.*° Russkii Invalid of St. Petersburg said: “It is understandable that 
the Czechs feel that they are within their rights to protest against the pre- 
sent government in Vienna.”*" Zykov, editor of Russkii Invalid telegra- 
phed, “Each Russian... is convinced that the laying of the foundation-stone 
today will be at the same time the building of a foundation of spiritual 
and social unity of all Slavs...”?? Golos commented: 


The homeland of Jan Hus is not the least inferior to the Kingdom of Attila 
and therefore the Czechs have full right to expect from Vienna the same 
privileges for the Crown of St. Vaclav as those given to the Crown of St. 
Stephen.” 


17 Ibid., May 17, p. 1. 

18 [bid., May 22, p. 1. 

19 [bid., May 24, p. 1. 

20 This mount is important in Czech nationalism and history as the place where 
their ancestors traditionally settled in Bohemia. The meeting referred to was a 
political demonstration a week before the theatre festival. The Czechs demonstrated 
against and debated about a new property-tax, the selling of Crown estates, and 
a means by which to increase political education among the people. How important 
this mount is to the Czechs may be made more clear when it is pointed out that 
the foundation-stone, which was considered as almost holy, for the theatre was 
especially cut from Rip and hauled to Prague amidst great rejoicing along the way. 

Srb writes that there were three important mass-meetings (tabor) in Prague 
in 1868. The first was the demonstration at Rip, the second was “the splendid evidence 
of our strength” the laying of the foundation-stone, and the third was the celebration 
of the seventieth birthday of Palacky, June 14-15 ,(Adolf Srb, Politicke dejiny Naroda 
Ceskeho od roku 1861. (Political history of the Czech Nation since 1861) (Prague, 
1899), pp. 207-208. 

21 Narodni Listy, May 20, p. 2. 

22 Ibid., May 18, p. 1. 

23 Ibid., May 20, p. 1. 
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Karajevski, editor of Golos, also telegraphed, “Best wishes to the All- 
Slavic (vseslovansky) celebration...”** The Moskovskiia Vedemosti wrote: 


Today’s success is not only that of the Czechs, but for all Slavdom. This is 
very well understood, not only by the far-sighted leaders of the Czech re- 
birth, but also by the smallest communities in all Slav countries. Because of 
this the founding of the National Theatre in Prague is acquiring the di- 
mensions of an all All-Slavic ( vseslovansky) celebration. Today, for this reason, 
representatives of all Slav nations are meeting in Prague.*> 


The Polish press will be treated later. The reaction of the German 
press is also valuable, for from the amount of ridicule, sarcasm, invectives, 
and criticism printed in German newspapers one may surmise to what 
extent the Germans feared and disliked, or misunderstood the significance 
of May 1868. Even allowing for the typically strong German anti-Slav 
feeling of the period, the following comments seem to indicate an un- 
usually strong reaction. In Vienna the Neue Freie Presse’s early comments 
were sarcastic: 


The Czechs have an innate talent for parody... They are the foremost 
comedians on the world-stage... Their newest farce concerns the building of 
a national play-house... What a comedy! Comedy, that is the echo to which 
this Czech demonstration harks back. Prague is holding a real and fantastic 
Czech Ethnographic Congress... They could have saved themselves the trip to 
Moscow last year and the resulting hangover...?° 


Die Presse wrote in the same barbed tone. Die Zukunft in Berlin origin- 
ally picked up the story from the Neue Freie Presse and proceeded to 
sharpen the sarcasm: 


Where in the whole world (even allowing for a moment that Russia is part 
of the civilized world) would one find such a simpleminded act and such a 
foolish spectacle as the Czechs are now holding in Prague. That is the celebra- 
tion of the laying of the foundation-stone of a projected theatre, the comple- 
tion of which is most doubtful.?7 


After the celebration the Neue Freie Presse changed from a sarcastic 
to a severe tone and ended one long, critical front-page editorial by sta- 
ting: “The question between German and Czech is once more a question 
of power and will remain a power-question (Machtfrage) until a decision 
is reached.””* 

In retrospect the Narodni Listy stressed the political elements of the 
festival and concluded with: 


24  Tbid., , May a a 

25 [bid., May 22, p. 1. 

26 Neue Freie Presse, passim, May 12-16, 1868. 

27 Die Zukunft, Morgen Ausgabe, May 17, p. 2. 

28 Neue Freie Presse, Morgenblatt, May 19, p. 1. The Kélnische Zeitung on May 
16, criticized the celebration because, “the whole thing was a political demonstration 
and the Czech National Committee did all that was possible to give the festival a 
national character.” 
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The May celebration in Prague was a general diet of the Czech Crown; it 
was an All-Slavic Congress (vseslovansky sjezd). We have just re-read all the 
speeches, letters, and telegrams which we have recently published and have 
thought over the great progress which the idea of Czech State Rights and Sla- 
vic mutuality has made. Upon this foundation we will build fast and strongly, 
so that in a year we will be even further advanced towards our goal.?® 


This was an editorial reference to the more than three-hundred tele- 
grams, letters, and honorific poems which were received from all over the 
Slav world and European capitals, and the celebration banquet at which 
appropriate toasts were made by the fourteen non-Czech representatives, 
and the celebrations held in several major Slav cities in honor of the 
Czechs and their festival. 

Of necessity this article will not concern itself further with this ma- 
terial except as it relates to the Poles. 

Eighteen of the more important Poles of the day had been sent invita- 
tions.*° For various reasons only one of this group, Stanistaw Moniuszko,** 
“the father of the Polish national opera”, attended the festival. Some, who 
will be mentioned later, sent telegrams and letters of congratulations, 
others apparently had political or personal reasons for not attending.*” 
Besides Moniuszko, the following Poles attended (apparently on their 
Own, of as representatives of the invited guests who could, or would not 


29 Narodni Listy, May 20, p. 1. In spite of the optimistic hope of the Narodns 
Listy the theatre was not completed for thirteen years and Czech national develop- 
ment was to suffer a temporary setback after the fall of the Hohenwarth ministry 
and the failure of the “Fundamental Articles” in 1871. 

30 In Cracow invitations had been sent to the Mayor Dietl, Prince Adam Sapieha, 
Professors Mayer, a famous teacher, and Antoni Matecki, a philologist and literary 
historian. The head of the Cracow Academy of Art, and one of Poland’s greatest 
painters, Jan Matejko, was also invited. 

In Warsaw invitations were sent to the “father of the Polish national opera,” 
Stanistaw Moniuszko, and the father and son team of playwrights, Counts Jan 
Aleksander Frrdro. The much more famous father is considered to be the Polish Moliére. 

In Galicia Franciszek Smolka, the most eminent proponent of Galician democracy 
and autonomy, and the two most important living Polish poets, Wincenty Pol and 
Kornel Ujejski received invitations. 

From Prussian-held Poznan only Karol Libelt, prominent in 1848 and still the 
leader of Poznanian Poles, was invited. Outside Polish territories invitations were 
sent to Prince Whadystaw Czartoryski, Count Titus Dziatynski, and Aleksander 
Chodzko, all of whom lived in Paris, M. Diakowski, an author living in Berlin, 
Stanistaw Duniecki, a composer living in Bucharest, and Jésef Ignacy Kraszewski, 
the “father of the Polish novel, the Polish Scott,” who was then living in Dresden. 
Also invited were Counts Adam and Alfred Potocki. 

31 Moniuszko’s famous national opera “Halka” was presented several times in 
Prague during March 1868. 

32 At the Moscow Ethnographic Congress of 1867 the Poles had been reviled 
and branded as the Judas of Slavdom for not being present. Even Rieger, who had 
promised the Polish leaders of Hotel Lambert in Paris that he would stand up 
for the Poles, humiliated Poland by “expatiating upon Poland’s historical offenses 
against Russia and stated that the punishment dealt out to her was well deserved.” 
(See Jan Kucharzewski, Origins of Modern Russia (New York, 1948), pp. 248-249. 
For Rieger’s own words, which do not sound so harsh, see Petrovich, op. cét., 
pp. 226-227. 
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attend themselves): Karol Pagowski, an artist from Torun in Poznania, 
Antoni Pagowski, a business man from Torun, and Dr. Ludwik Jagielski, 
editor of the Dziennik Torunski (Torun Daily), and F. Eisenberg, a Sile- 
sian from Biata. However Polish influence was not limited to this rela- 
tively unimportant delegation. Polish influence and opinion was very 
much felt and made known by means of letters, telegrams, Czech reprints 
cf Polish newspaper articles, a dedicatory poem, and through Poles resi- 
ding in Prague. 

The Poles at the three-day festival, along with other Slav guests, could 
have attended opera performances the afternoon of Friday May 15. Later 
on the same day they would have witnessed a Regatta and fireworks on } 
the Vitava River. At nine o'clock the following morning they were among 
the guests of honor at the main assembling place for the enormous pro- 
cession which would proceed to the theatre building site on the bank of 
the Vltava. The procession consisted of eighty-seven groups, involving 
thousands of participants (one group alone contained over 3,000 workers), 
who would march to an amphitheatre which had been built on the theatre 
site and which could hold 10,000 persons. 

When the moment of the laying of the foundation-stone arrived the 
Polish representatives watched, again as guests of honor, memorial items 
placed inside the stone, heard a Celebration Cantata, listened to a one and 
one-half hour long Celebration Address by Dr. Karl Sladkovsky,®* the 
leader of the liberal “Young Czechs,” and saw Frantisek Palacky, the 
great historian and leading Czech political personality, knock with a ham- | 
mer three times upon the foundation-stone on which was draped a cloth 
which bore the insignia of the Czech Crown.** Finally, taking cue from 
artillery bursts, the great mass sang the future Czech National Anthem, 
Kde Domov Muj (Where is my Home). 

Later that same afternoon the Poles probably attended parts of a great 
outdoor festival of music, drama, dancing, picnicking, and general enter- 





33 Among other things he said, “The theatre has for our people a serious and most 
moving significance, possessed by no other nation in the world. Among all other 
nations only ours can actually call its theatre a national theatre. In building this 
theatre we build not only a temple for art but a witness of our cruel sufferings and 
slow renaissance.” Narodni Listy, May 17. He further referred to the awakening of the 
desire for independence, how it was stengthened by the knowledge of their fore- 
fathers, and that as of that day the Czech nation began to live again. 

34 The model and theme of the whole celebration was that of a coronation of a 
medieval king—a harkening back to past glories and independence, that most com- 
mon and powerful feature of central European nationalism. The great parade was 
a “coronation procession” and the blows that Palacky struck on the stone symbolized 
to the Czechs a substitute for the coronation of a Czech king. (Franz Josef had refused 
to be crowned as King of Bohemia). This gesture also expressed the dissatisfaction of 
the Czechs with the Ausgleich of 1867 and the failure of Vienna to meet their modest 
political demands even after the Czechs had remained faithful during the Austro- 
Prussian war of 1866. 
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tainment.** In the afternoon and evening there were presented a variety 
of operas and plays in several Prague theatres. Sunday noon a 2,000 voice 
choir presented a concert and that evening more plays and operas were 
offered. 

Up to this point the celebration had been largely a Czech national 
affair. On Sunday, however, between the concert and the evening operas 
and plays, there was a Celebration Banquet for 450 people on Zofin (now 
Slavic) Island. The keynote toast was made by Sladkovsky: 


The great event of yesterday and manifested again here today is the parti- 
cipation and solidarity of 80,000,000 Slavs. Our mother Prague invited to her 
the unknown sons of all branches of Slavdom which up to now have been 
unheralded. This is the first time that the sons of all regions of the Slavic 
Empire, wherein the Sun of God never sets, have actively participated and 
shown interest, without restraint, in one of our undertakings. From Serbia, and 
Croatia, from Slovakia, Galicia, and Poland, Lusatia, from Carinthia, Dalma- 
tia, Slavonia, Hercegovinia, Montenegro, and Bulgaria, and even from great, 
holy Russia the most stirring participation in our work has been manifested. 
It has become the work of all Slavs. 

Gentlemen! All groups of Slavs have sent telegrams wishing prosperity 
and glory to the Czech Crown and to the success of the National Theatre. 
This manifestation illuminates and places the Czech Crown in a new light 
and lustre. As our work is now acknowledged as the work of all Slavs, so let 
all Slavs in the future welcome each other’s work as a united effort, let them 
see in it their own glory and pride. May unanimous thinking rule among us 
in social and other interests . . . as Romans of the old world declared 
proudly, “I am a Roman!,” thus in the new world let the Slav proudly call 
out, “I am a Slav!” 

Success to the mutuality and solidarity of the Slavs.** 


This theme was then taken up by a “Greek Chorus” of Slav representa- 
tives. Prof. Vladimir Ivanovich Lamanskii*’ of Moscow, Vasil Ivanovich 


35 Even the police can show a little dry wit at times. For example Straub wrote 
Kellersperg, “My police report that they have noticed the visitors to the celebra- 
tion have occupied themselves mostly with eating, even more with drinking. The 
city is calm.” AMV, PM 2.23.4/1402, Straub to Kellersperg, May 16, 1868. That 
same day Kellersperg telegraphed Minister-president Taaffe in Vienna, “Festival 
without disturbance. Celebration carried out in best order . . . the attitude of the 
people is sympathetic, yet dignified, certainly not riotus. Order is excellent . 
Ibid., Kellersperg to Taaffe, May 16, 1868. 

There was some excitement of course, when for example, some students got a 
little rowdy when a Military Band refused to play Czech national tunes. Finally 
the Band marched off and the students took over the band-stand and sang 
patriotic songs, which were greeted by strong applause. Ibid., Straub to Kellersperg, 
May 16, 1868 at seven o'clock pm. 

36 Narodni Listy., May 19, p. 11. 

37 One of the Russian leaders of the Moscow Ethnographic Congress of 1867 during 
which the Poles, as previously mentioned, were castigated as deserters of the Slavic 
cause. Lemanskii spoke in Russian about the long standing friendship between Czechs 
and Russians and ended by saying, “We Russians see in the freedom and prosperity 
of the independent Czech nation our own glory and pride. I drink to the success of 
Czech culture in all the lands of the Crown of St. Vaclav!” Ibid., p. 1. Lamanskii’s 
presence and speech may have squelched any Polish response to Sladkovsky’s toast. 
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Gubin, member of the Moscow Slavic Committee, Prof. Andrej Naranovic 
from St. Petersburg, the Orthodox Priest Stefan Teodorovic Kacala from 
Lwéw, the Slovak patriots Josef Miloslav Hurban and Jan Novak, Dr. 
Johan Subotic, member of the Croat Parliament, playwright and director 
of the Serb National Theatre in Novi Sad, Emil Carka, a Serb publicist of 
Novi Sad, Gersic, an officer of the Matica srbska (Serb Foundation) and 
the Choral Society of Novi Sad, Milan Kujundzic, a representative of the 
Serbian Literary Society of Belgrade, Jan Hornik, one of the vanishing 
Lusatians, among others responded to Sladkovsky’s toast with similar 
sentiments.**, 


Sladkovsky closed the three-day celebration with the following words: 


Gentlemen! Art has always been the foundation of culture in all nations. 
Through art the Greeks and Romans became famous. With a Temple of Art 
we have re-established a new era of our own culture. Therefore we proclaim 
glory and success to Slavic art!9® 


Although the Polish representatives in Prague were rather passive on- 
lookers their fellow countrymen in Galicia, Poznan, and even a group 
living in Prague expressed themselves through the newspapers, especially 
in the Narodni Listy. Dr. Franciszek Smolka wrote from Lwow: 

Dear Sirs! 

Thank you sincerely for the honor of the invitation to participate in the 
national celebration... 1 would be very pleased if time permitted me to be 
present at such a memorable national celebration. In case, however, citcum- 
stances do not permit me to avail myself of the honor of the invitation, kindly 
accept, Dear Sirs, my most heartfelt wishes — that this significant work for 
the vitality and strength of the Czech nation will flourish and will be crowned 
with garlands of salutary effects for the Czechs. 

Please, honorable Sirs, extend my wishes to the distinguished committee and 
accept my expressions of deepest respect. 

In Lwéw, May 2. 1868 
Dr. Franciszek Smolka*° 


38 Straub was somewhat upset over this banquet and the same day wrote Kellersperg, 
“I have just returned from the banquet. I felt I had to leave after the second 
speaker, Palacky. His remarks and the applause with which they were greeted were 
such that I could not very well or comfortably remain. The speech ended with cries 
of ‘na zdar’ and ‘slava’ [success and glory] to the Bohemian theatre and it was full of 
disagreeable slogans, but they were very civil in their behavior. I had the feeling 
I was a nuisance . . . I am sure that the toasts which were made after I left were 
even more excited and passionate. AMV PM 2.23.4/1402, Straub to Kellersperg, 
May 17, 1868. It is significant that in none of the many police reports to Kellersperg 
nor in Kellersperg’s reports to Vienna was there any mention of Pan-Slavism. This 
was a liberty taken mainly by the Newe Freie Presse and even it had to resort to 
imprecise translation to stir up the spectre of panslavism. One example will suffice. 
As is noted in the body of the paper Krajevsky, editor of the St. Petersburg Golos 
telezraphed sincere wishes to the All-Slavic celebration (“. . . . srdecne prani vseslo- 
vanske slavnosti), Narodn: Listy May 17, p. 1. The N.F.P. translated this as “. . . 
herzliche Gliickwiinsche zur panslavistischen Festlichkeit” N.F.P. May 18. 

39 Narodni Listy, May 20, p. 2. 
40 [bid., May 5, p. 2. 
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Several telegrams were received from Poles in Lwéw. 


Congratulations and greetings Czech Brothers! in the efforts of the cele- 
bration of the laying of the foundation-stone of the National Theatre. God 
bless this great work to the glory and usefulness of the nation. A. Milaszew- 
ski, director of the theatre and in the name of the Artists of the Polish Natio- 
nal Theatre in Lwéw.*! 


The Dziennik Lwowski (Lwéw Daily) in its own name and in the name 
of the members of the Polish Democratic Society send our brother Czechs on 
today’s celebration of brotherhood, an old Polish greeting “szczes¢ Boze” (May 
God grant you good fortune) and Long Live the Slavs! 


Dr. H. Jasiefiski** 


The most interesting and important of these telegrams from Lwéw 
was sent by the poet Ujejski: 


I received your honorable invitation just yestarday and I am disappointed 
that I am not able to participate in your national celebration. Because there 
is no time for me to even think of making the trip there is nothing else for 
me to do but write, thus I send this telegram — I greet my brother Czechs 
with an expression of most heartfelt happiness in this cause... We Czechs and 
Poles have in our history the same sufferings, and the same griefs, likewise 
we have both gained from them hope and faith. As we now stand on two 
similar plateaus (vysina), which will not remain as our tombs, but only as 
sacrificial altars from which our pure spirits fly, constantly growing in 
strength. We shake the hand of brotherhood. These plateaus are your White 
Mountain and our Maciejowice.** 

My cheers mingle with yours in greeting this glorious day, Long live the 
freedom of nations and their cradles! Long live culture! Greetings and 
brotherhood. 

Kornel Ujejski** 


Apparently the Gazeta Narodowa (National Gazette), an official 
newspaper of the Poles in the Imperial government in Vienna had taken 
a negative attitude toward the Czech national festival, for the Narodné 
Listy considered it necessary to introduce the following letter thus: “As 
proof that all Poles are not of the same mind as the Gazeta Narodowa, we 
mention yesterday’s published letter from Poles living in Prague (to be 
referred to later), and, likewise what the Dziennik Lwowski (Lwéw 
Daily) printed on the eve of our celebration.”*° The article reads: 

41 [bid., May 17, p. 1. 

42 [bid. 

43 In 1620 the Czechs lost the battle of White Mountain (the first important battle 
of the Thirty Years’ War). What little independence has been left to them since 1526 
was now destroyed. The Czech nobility was decimated and their places and estates 
taken by camp followers of the victorious Habsburgs. The Poles lost the battle of 
Maciejowice in 1794. This defeat ended the insurrection against Russia and led to 
the third partition of Poland, 1795. 


44 Narodni Listy, May 17, p. 1. 
45 Ibid., May 20, p. 1. 
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Tomorrow will be the beginning of the celebration of the laying of the 
foundation-stone of the national theatre in Prague. It will, at the same time, 
be a Congress of a great mass of Slavic peoples. This of course, will be very 
upsetting to the Germans. We consider the whole celebration to be a great 
national festival, which does no harm to anyone, but which, on the other 
hand, will benefit all those who participate in it. We rejoice with each 
similar effort, which gives evidence of the strength of the national idea, 
which is for us one of life’s main purposes. 

The Czechs are our fellow countrymen with whom we find an identity, 
almost of a political nature. We wronged them in the past when our Diet 
deserted the program of federalism and when we threw ourselves into the 
arms of Beust.*® It would be proper to correct this mistake... we who usually 
stood faithfully by the flag of federalism with the Czechs. 


Therefore we welcome tomorrow with cries of Slava/ Let them resound 
a thousand times in the Polish nation to the honor of our brother Czechs.47 


Another mention of the attitude of the Gazeta Narodowa appeared 
in the Dziennik Lwowskt: 


A special Prague correspondent has written fully and excitedly about the 
Czech celebration in the Dziennik Lwowski. On the other hand the Gazeta 
Narodowa, organ of the Polish Imperial delegates, grimaced over the fact that 
congratulatory telegrams were sent to Prague from all over the Slavic world 
and was particularly saddened by the telegrams from Russians and Poles.** 


A minor poet in Lwéw composed an honorific poem for the occasion: 


TO OUR CZECH BROTHERS 
On the day of the Celebration, May 16, 1868 


From the land, vilified as the land of Judas*® 
The Slav Pole sends you a fraternal word, 

A word of sympathy in the memorable moment 
When you are gathered in Golden Prague 
Jointly to lay the foundation-stone 


46 A reference to the “Galician Resolution” of 1866, when the Poles hoping for 
autonomy, supported the anti-federalist Minister-president Beust and recognized 
Austria as a necessity. In the following five years the Poles gained a few concessions, 
but finally the “Resolution’ was abandoned. The Czechs, as federalists, looked to 
Russia and attended the Moscow Congress in 1867. 

Of the three groups of Poles in Russia, Prussia, and Austria those in Austrian 
Galicia, after the Austrian defeats of 1858 and 1866, fared the best. The 1867 
constitution gave them extensive autonomy in Galicia and from this time Galicia 
seemed to become a real “Piedmont” for a reconstructed Poland. Everywhere else 
the Poles were reduced to an absolutely passive role. Oscar Halecki, History of 
Poland (4th printing, New York, 1956), pp. 259-260. 

47 Narodni Listy, May 20, p. 1. 

48 [bid., May 22, p. 1. 

49 See note 32. This expression probably originated in a poem by Tyutchev in 
reference to the “‘seditiously Catholic Poland.” Conversely the Czechs were praised for 
adhering to Hussite traditions which he thought were “an imperfect and disfigured 
expression” of the Church of the East, hence a tie with Russia. Kohn, op. cit. 
pp. 124-125. 
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For the building where the brave, creative Czech mind 
Will continue to weave its own native thread 


And transmit works of art into native speech. 

Although our enemies want to vilify us 

As deserters, Judases of Slavdom, 

Although the executioners are covered with our blood, 

They fawn upon you as your future saviours. 

Although your judgment about us — I wish I were mistaken — 
Has already turned to the side of the defamers, 

Nevertheless we, unshaken in our fraternal faith 


Sincerely share with you both good and evil. 
Feeling as members of one family. 

As you, longing for the coming of the hour 

Which in just retaliation of cruel wrongs, 

Will restore in the world the trampled rights — 

As you, from the wreckage of ruins and destruction, 
Lift the foundation of our national home: 

Brother Czechs! for the work you have undertaken 
The Poles wish you all success!*® 


There was little response from Poznan, aside from the three passive 
representatives. Only one letter was printed in the Czech newspapers. It 
was from the editor of the Dziennik Poznanski (Poznan Daily): 


Poznan, May 5, 1868 
Dear Sirs! 

I am grateful for the remembrance and the flattering invitation to the ce- 
lebration... Please believe me Sirs, that I sincerely esteem and feel brotherly 
love for the Czech nation. I would be happy if I could make use of the oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with you and others engaged in prominent na- 
tional works. 

Unfortunately for various reasons it is not possible for me to leave Poznafi 
and delegate the editorship of the Dziennik. Therefore please excuse me and 
accept my highest respect. 


Your devoted servant 
Theodor Zychlifski, editor* 


Without doubt the most interested of ail the various Polish groups 
were those who lived in Prague. They expressed their attitude in the fol- 
lowing impassioned manner: 


Brother Czechs! 

We, the sons of the same Slav mother meeting here today in happiness and 
joy for the laying of the foundation-stone of the great Czech national theatre 
—a moment which will stand as a testimony to the vigor of the noble and 


50 Narodni Listy, May 18, 1868, p. 2. This poem was translated into Czech and 
responded to by Vaclav Kalbac in Svetozor, Rocnik 2, Cislo 20 (May 22, 1868) 
p. 203. For the poem in the original Polish and an English translation of the Czech 
response see the appendix. 

51 [bid., May 8. 
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knightly Czech nation — cordially embrace the brave men and young Czecho- 
slavs in beautiful harmony and heartfelt brotherhood, with love and noble 
hope. Our voices fly out from our hearts through a sea of bloody blows and 
deep sighs. As orphans we roam the world over, faithful children of a mur- 
dered Poland — We call to you, sending our most heartfelt greetings to you, 
our brother Slavs. 

Brother Slavs! Czechs! In the name of the Slavic blood which flows in our 
hearts, in the name of the holy faith which strengthens our hearts in hard 
struggle, in the name of a just God who blesses warriors of sacred rights and 
does not allow them to be conquered, and finally in the name of the idea from 
which arose this holy day of the rebirth of the Czechoslav nation, the most 
deep feeling of our hearts cry out that the laying of the foundation-stone of 
the great national theatre will become the foundation of unity, equality, free- 
dom and independence of all Slavic nations! 

We congratulate you as brother congratulating brother, sincerely and in an 
old Polish manner. May today’s day remain in your eternal memory, may it 
become a symbol of those feelings of brotherhood which unite us in one, never 
to be divided, great whole. May the White Eagle recognize a true brother in 
the Czech Lion and a sincere sister in the Moravian Eagle, 


God bless you and us! 
Prague, May 17, 18685? 


Thus was the Czech national celebration of 1868 and the Polish parti- 
cipation therein. 

Despite this impressive beginning the opening of the National Theatre 
was delayed by technical, political, and financial problems until 1881. 
Shortly thereafter a fire gutted the building and it had to be largely re- 
built. It opened again in 1883 at which time there was another celebration 
closely resembling the one of May 1868 — including Slav representatives, 
letters, telegrams, banquet toasts, etc. In 1883 the Poles formed the most 
important Slav delegation which was led by Count Arthur Potocki of 
Cracow. 

In all, over $1,500,000 were spent on the building, more than 75% of 
which was donated by the Czech people. The Czech National Theatre has 
no counterpart elsewhere in the world. It has become to the Czechs their 
chief cultural monument and is commonly known as the “Temple on the 
Vitava” or “The Temple of our Rebirth.” An inscription over the prosce- 
nium-arch declares proudly, Narod Sobe, “From the nation to itself.” 


52 [bid., May 19, p. 1. 
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APPENDIX 


Following is the poem “To Our Czech Brothers” in the original Polish, 
and an English translation of the Czech “Response.” 


DO BRACI CZECHOW 
z powodu 
uroczystosci dnia 16. Maja 1868 r. 


Z ziemi, przezwanej ziemiq Judaszowa, 
Stowianin-Polak sle Wam bratnie stowo: 
Stowo wspélczucia w tej pami¢etnej chwili, 
Gdyécie sig w zlotej Pradze zgromadzili, 

By spotem kamien zalozy¢ wegielny 

Pod gmach, gdzie czeski twérczy umyst dzielny 
Przasé bedzie dalej wtasna ni¢ rodowa 

I w twory sztuki swojskiej wcieli¢ slowo. 


Cho¢ nas spotwarzy¢ pragng wrogi nasze, 
Zesmy Stowiafistwa odstepcy, Judasze; 

Chociaz krwiq nasza zbroczeni oprawcy 
Wadziecza sie do Was jako przyszli zbawcy; 
Choé Wasz sad o nas — bogdaj bym si¢ mylit — 
Juz si¢ na strone potwarcéw przechylit: 

My jednak w bratniej niezachwiani wierze, 

I zle i dobre dzielim z Wami szczerze! 


Cztonkami jednej czujac sie rodziny — 

Jak Wy, spragnieni przyjscia tej godziny, 

Co w sprawiedliwym srogich krzywd odwecie 
Zdeptane prawo przywrdci na Swiecie — 
Jak Wy, z upadku, rozwalin i tomu 

Zrab ojczystego dzwigajacy domu: 

Bracia Czechowie! do podjetej pracy 
Wszelkiego szczescia zycza Wam Polacy! 


We Lwowie, dnia 15 Maja 1868 
Jakub Zakrzewski 
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Following is a free English translation of a response to the Polish poem 
by a minor Czech poet of the day, Vaclav Kalbac. This “Slovo prekladatele” 
of response was printed in Svetozor, a literary journal, May 22. 1868, p. 203. 


We, having yielded to time and to the evilness of our murderers, 
Have been perishing. Our wounds, which usurpers have hatefully 
Inflicted upon us, burn. 

But our vision has not failed us in this subjection. 

This pain was increased in intensity 

When you, brothers, contended among yourselves, 

Inflicting terrible wounds upon each other. 

At that time we drank a twofold sorrow. 


Since that time we have hoisted the flag of resurrection 
Over the several regions of our country. 

This flag mediated among you, 

Creating peace for you and fraternal understanding. 
Oh, do not let the Czech brother plead, 

Nor stretch out his hand to his compatriots in vain! 

Let the Slav mother rejoice in her children. 

Sons, live worthy of the name of your mother! 

We, your brothers, at this remote outpost, 

Surrounded by hosts of enemies from everywhere, 

After a thousand years we have learned 

That friendship of a ursurper is worthless. 

From our blood he has built up his glory. 

Our fate will not be improved nor glorified 

Until we as brothers help ourselves. 




















SALVATORE MONDELLO 


AMERICA’S POLISH HERITAGE AS VIEWED BY MIECISLAUS 
HAIMAN AND THE PERIODICAL PRESS 


On May 3, 1861, in an advertisement printed in The New York Times, 
Colonel D’Utassy, an Hungarian political exile, called on all foreigners 
in New York City to serve the Union during the Civil War crisis. The 
article, entitled “On to the South,” appealed to “all able-bodied men” 
to join the Garibaldi Guard, “First Regiment of Foreign Riflemen.” All 
Hungarians, Poles, Frenchmen, Spaniards, Portuguese, Germans, and 
Italians were invited to volunteer. “Come one, come all,” cried the 
colonel. The soldiers would receive “good rations and perfect drill.” All 
those political refugees interested in defending their adopted country 
were to report for duty at the Armory, Irving Building, No. 569 
Broadway. 

After reading Miecislaus Haiman’s many studies of the Polish past in 
America before the Civil War, it is evident that the Poles met this and 
other appeals to aid the United States. 

The Jamestown colonists experienced many difficulties as soon as 
they had established their farming community in the American wilderness. 
Among their many problems, no English settler possessed the technical 
knowledge necessary for the establishment of an industry in the New 
World. Consequently, in 1608, when a small group of Polish artisans 
arrived at Jamestown, they helped to meet one of America’s earliest needs. 
Miecislaus Haiman maintains that the Poles proved an asset to the colony 
for they were its only experts in the manufacture of pitch, glass, and tar." 

Despite their valuable services to the small Jamestown settlement, the 
Polish artisans were not enfranchised along with the English colonists. 
The Poles retaliated against this violation of civil liberties by refusing to 
work until their rights were secured. On July 3, 1619, the Virginia 
Company rectified its error and accorded the Poles the same privileges 
enjoyed by their English neighbors.” Consequently, Haiman implies that 
the earliest Polish frontiersmen in America established the first industry 
at Jamestown and were champions of equal rights. 

Haiman, in his book Poles in New York in the 17th and 18th Centur- 


~ 1 Miecislaus Haiman, Polish Past in America 1608-1865 (Chicago, 1939), p. 11. 
2 Ibid., pp. 14-15. 
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ies, establishes the foundations of the Polish heritage in the city. Daniel 
Litscko was one of the first Poles to reside in New Amsterdam. He 
served for a time as a lieutenant in Stuyvesant’s colonial army. His 
daughter, Anna, married Colonel William Peartree, a mayor of New 
York City.* Of greater importance to the small colonial city were 
Alexander Carolus Curtius and Casimir Theodore Goerck. The former 
appeared in New Amsterdam in 1659 and founded one of the earliest 
high schools in the community.* Goerck served New York as a surveyor. 
Furthermore, this Pole married a sister of Cornelius Roosevelt, a great 
great-granduncle of Theodore Roosevelt, and, consequently, a blood tie 
connects a Polish immigrant with two presidents of the United States. 

Colonial Pennsylvania was another region in the New World which 
profited from its Polish heritage. Although the contributions of many 
Polish frontiersmen are established in Haiman’s Polish Pioneers of Penn- 
sylvania, the most prominent Pole was undoubtedly Anthony Sadowski, 
a nobleman who came to Philadelphia before 1714.° This daring 
individual became an Indian trader and interpreter in the colony, while 
his activities allowed him to explore areas in Ohio and Kentucky. Sadow- 
ski’s pioneering ventures were continued by his descendants, the Sandusky 
boys, who became trailblazers in the Middle West. 

Two Polish immigrants played a vital role in the American Revolution, 
Thaddeus Koéciuszko and Casimir Putaski. Miecislaus Haiman’s Kofciu- 
szko in the American Revolution stands as the only major English study 
on Koésciuszko’s efforts to aid the American independence movement. 

In 1776, KoSciuszko arrived in Philadelphia eager to be of service to 
the colonists. The Continental Congress accepted the Pole’s offer and 
appointed him an engineer in the army, with a pay of sixty dollars 
a month. 

KoSciuszko’s engineering skills were an extremely important factor in 
the achievement of American independence. Although his works at 
Billingsport and New Jersey were of value, KoSciuszko’s greatest services 
in aiding the American cause were in strengthening the fortifications at 
Saratoga, where the British surrendered to General Gates on October 
17, 1777, and at West Point. Following the English defeat at Saratoga, 
France agreed to sign an alliance with the Americans. Koéciuszko’s 
adequate fortifications played an important part in the victory at Saratoga, 
which led to the valuable French treaty. His work at West Point was 
also of far-reaching significance. Haiman maintains that “if West Point 
was the backbone of Washington’s strategy, it was Koéciuszko’s merit 


3 Miecislaus Haiman, Poles in New York in the 17th and 18th Centuries (Chicago, 
1938), p. 35. 

4 Ibid., p. 35. 
5 Miecis!aus Haiman, Polish Pioneers of Pennsylvania (Chicago, 1941), p. 35. 
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that: this backbone victoriously stood up against British attempts to 
break it.”® 

Although Kosciuszko was not made a citizen of the United States, he 
was eventually awarded the rank of brigadier-general in 1783. In the 
following year, at the age of thirty-nine, he returned to his beloved 
Poland to lead still another fight for liberty in 1794. 

Haiman’s study of Casimir Putaski is not nearly as extensive as his 
work on Thaddeus KoSciuszko, but the former patriot’s career is adequate- 
ly outlined in his major book, Polish Past in America 1608-1865. The 
author maintains that Casimir Pulaski was enraptured by the American 
struggle for independence, and his desire to serve the colonists came to 
Benjamin Franklin’s attention.’ Putaski was commissioned a brigadier- 
general, and he proved his military abilities to such an extent that he has 
often been called the father of the American cavalry. The Putaski Legion, 
which consisted primarily of foreign soldiers, was organized by this 
famous Polish immigrant. 

In addition to Kosciuszko and Putaski, Haiman indicates that other 
Poles in America fought in the war of independence. For example, 
twenty-five Poles from Pennsylvania volunteered to defend the American 
cause during the conflict. This number was large for there were only 
twenty-two Polish families in Pennsylvania at that time. 

Following the abortive Polish revolutions for independence in the 
nineteenth century, a substantial number of political exiles sought refuge 
in the United States. Although their numbers were small when compared 
to the mass Polish migration after 1870, the early refugees made a 
profound contribution to the growth of the American nation in the 
cultural and military fields. 

In the Polish Pioneers of California, Haiman traces the activities of 
the most famous Pole of that area, Doctor Felix Paul Wierzbicki. 
Because of his participation in the November Revolution, Wierzbicki and 
234 other Polish patriots were deported to America in 1834. In the 
United States, Wierzbicki acquired an extensive education and finally 
became a doctor of medicine. When the Mexican War broke out, he 
abandoned his practice and joined a regiment of volunteers commanded 
by Colonel J. D. Stevenson. His activities as a soldier brought him to 
California, where he remained until his death in 1860. Among the many 
contributions to his adopted country, Wierzbicki wrote a pamphlet entitled 
California as it is, and as it may be, or a Guide to the Gold Region, which 


6 Miecislaus Haiman, Kosciuszko in the American Revolution (New York, 1943), 
6 


p. 96. 
7 Haiman, Polish Past, pp. 36-37. 
8 Haiman, Polish Pioneers of Pennsylvania. p. 65. 
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was one of the earliest English works to be printed in San Francisco.® 
Furthermore, Haiman maintains that Wierzbicki published the first 
medical history of California. 

A number of Polish political exiles aided the Texans’ war of independ- 
ence against Mexico. One of Haiman’s studies, The Poles in the Early 
History of Texas, indicates that three Polish refugees, Dembrinske, 
Petreswich, and Kortickey, fought and died under Colonel Fannin’s 
command at Goliad.’° Another Pole, Felix Wardzifski saw action in the 
famous battle of San Jacinto, which sealed the triumph of the Texan war 
of independence against Santa Anna and the Mexicans. 

Although there were only 30,000 Poles in the United States in 1860, 
at least 4,000 joined the Union forces and 1,000 served the Confederacy 
during the Civil War.” According to Haiman’s calculations, there were 
166 Polish officers in the Union army while forty Poles were leaders in 
the Confederate ranks. Wladimir Krzyzanowski, a civil engineer, and 
General Joseph Karge, a teacher of classical studies, were the most 
distinguished Poles in the Union army. The heritage of Polish military 
valor established in America by KoSciuszko and Putaski was continued 
by the Poles who fought in the Civil War. 

Not only did the early Poles fight for the preservation of American 
liberties, but they also contributed to the cultural growth of the young 
nation. The cultural activities of the Polish political exiles are outlined 
in Haiman’s Polish Past in America 1608-1865. Major Joseph Hordynski, 
an historian, Edward Sobolewski, a composer of an opera on the American 
Revolution, Henry Dmochowski-Sanders, the sculptor, Adam Count 
Gurowski, a jurist and historian, and John Joseph Lehmanowski, the 
founder of many German elementary schools in the West, were the most 
illustrious Poles who aided in the cultural maturity of the rising nation. 

Miecislaus Haiman, the only historian in this field of American history, 
has brought out a Polish heritage in the United States which dates back to 
the Jamestown settlement. The early Polish political exiles fought and 
died for American independence and liberties. They also made a con- 
tribution to the intellectual growth of America. 


* * * 


The second broad impact of Poland’s heritage in the United States, 
which conditioned the industrial, agricultural, economic, and social devel- 
opment of the nation, began in the middle of the nineteenth century. In 


a ® Miecislaus Haiman, Polish Pioneers of California (Chicago, 1940), p. 42. 
10 Miecislaus Haiman, The Poles in the Early History of Texas (Chicago, 1936), 
Pp. 28-29. 
11 Haiman, Polish Past, p. 156. 
12 Ihid., p. 109. 
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1854, a sailing vessel arrived at Galveston, Texas. A weary group of 800 
men, women, and children disembarked along with their leader, a Francis- 
can monk. Carrying “their ploughs and other implements, their bedding 
and kitchen utensils, even a large cross from their old parish church,” 
these peasants began their long trek inland until they finally reached an 
erea which they named Panna Maria, in honor of the Virgin Mary.’ 
There, they established a small agricultural community. These Upper 
Silesian farmers initiated the mass Polish migration to America. 

Between 1870 and 1914, a vast number of Polish immigrants arrived 
in the United States. In 1907, one American observer believed that 
1,900,000 Poles had come to the country since their first settlement in 
Texas.'* By 1920, 3,000,000 individuals of Polish parentage were scat- 
tered throughout the nation.’ 

The reaction of the American public to the new arrivals is as difficult to 
gauge as the movement’s profound influence on the social and economic 
development of the United States. The magnitude of the so-called “new” 
migration of Poles, South Italians, Czechs, Slovaks, Hungarians, and 
Croats was so vast that no single researcher can trace its many facets. 
However, in this essay, the reaction of the American periodical press to 
the immigrants will be examined along with the magazine writers’ esti- 
mate of the Polish immigrants’ impact on the development of American 
civilization. The American observer’s evaluation of the mass migration 
together with Miecislaus Haiman’s study of the early Polish movement 
can serve as guides to assess the contributions of the Polish heritage in 
America. 

Since the early national period, some native Americans have always 
existed who despised and condemned the arrival of the new immigrant 
groups. In 1814, the members of the Hartford Convention demanded that 
the government disqualify naturalized immigrants from holding any fed- 
eral office."® In the middle of the nineteenth century, many bigoted 
natives directed their wrath upon the Irish immigrants that were arriving 
in America during that period. On September 6, 1854, a businessman in 
New York City declared, “We may well have a memorable row here... 
and perhaps a religious war within the next decade, if this awful vague, 
mysterious, new element of Know-Nothingism is as potent as its friends 
and political wooers seem to think it.”’* Two months later, the same ob- 


13 [bid., pp. 160-161. 

14Emily Greene Balch, “Our Slavic Fellow Citizens, Present Distribution,” 
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server recorded in his diary that some persons had “designs” on St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, and the Irish would have found the members of the 
mob “ugly customers” if they had been confronted by them.’* The busi- 
nessman sadly concluded that a “tremendous riot and carnage” would 
ultimately take place in the city. 

Between 1880 and 1914, a segment of the periodical press directed its 
condemnations upon the Poles, South Italians, Czechs, Slovaks, Croats, 
and Hungarians, who were arriving in the United States in large numbers 
during the period. Many writers attacked the new arrivals because of 
their supposedly high degree of criminality. One frightened American 
believed that the nation was “draining off the criminals and defectives of 
Europe,” and the country was “charitably” carrying on its “shoulders 
the burden of their maintenance.”’® Another writer lamented that the 
new groups were a “bad lot,” and the contrast between them and the ear- 
lier immigrants was “very marked.” A reverend, violating the sanctity 
of his office, declared that the Slavs and Italians came from the “lowest 
grades of society.” They were “illiterate, ignorant, brutal and filthy— 
the riffraff and refuse of European nations.”*’ One observer classified 
the South Italians, Bohemians, Poles, and Russian Jews together as “the 
miserable, the broken, the corrupt, [and} the abject...” He concluded 
that the Republic would ultimately collapse “from an invasion in compari- 
son with which the invasions under which Rome fell were no more than a 
series of excursion parties.”*? This pessimistic view was expressed by 
another commentator who maintained that the immigrant groups before 
1860 were civilized while the newer arrivals were “semi-barbarous.””* 

Some writers labeled the Slavs and Italians a political liability. In a 
furious rage bordering on insanity, a woman bellowed that the immigrants 
were spreading “noxious imported vices” and were “fungous growths” upon 
American political institutions. She concluded that America’s “priceless” 
possession, the vote, suffered from the “base contingent from foreign 
shores” because the immigrants were “citizens for revenue only.”** In the 
Political Science Quarterly, a commentator declared that the immigrants 
were a “heavy strain” on the American political system because the so- 
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called foreign vote, which has never existed, appeared to him “solid, inter- 
ested and sometimes mercenary.””° 

W. E. Chandler, the chairman of a Senate committee investigating the 
immigration question, introduced two extreme reasons in 1893 for the 
suspension of the mass migration. He conceived the new arrivals as 
germ-carrying agents, an army of bacteria that would infect healthy 
Americans. The Senator maintained that “the suspension of all immi- 
gration is the best way to keep out the cholera.””° If this argument for the 
restriction of immigration appears ridiculous, his second conclusion was 
even more fanatical. The Columbian Exposition at Chicago, the World’s 
Fair, would prove a failure unless immigration were suspended. The Sena- 
tor resolved that wealthy Europeans would not attend the fair if they had 
to travel in steamships with “swarms” of immigrants.°* 

Economic arguments were advanced to curtail, suspend, or completely 
eliminate the entrance into America of the new immigrants. One maga- 
zine writer contended that the new arrivals had the “tendency” of lower- 
ing the standard of living in the United States.** A similar view was ex- 
pressed by Jeremiah W. Jenks, a professor at Cornell University and a 
member of the United States Immigration Commission.” Another com- 
mentator maintained that the immigrants were “driving out the more 
intelligent labor” because they worked for lower wages.*® One observer 
predicted that many native Americans would eventually be unemployed 
because of the immigrant danger.*' The new arrivals were considered a 
threat to the labor movement; they tended to “break up the unions.”*? 

Not only were the new immigrant groups attacked collectively, but the 
Italians and Poles were condemned separately. In an article printed in 
Lippincott’s Magazine, a bigoted Texan could offer no praise for the Pol- 
ish farmers in that section of the country. He had accepted an invitation 
to attend a Polish wedding, and in the entire group present to celebrate 
the event, he could not find “one handsome person,—few, indeed, who 
attained a degree above positive ugliness.”** According to this misin- 
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formed cynic, the Poles could not enjoy themselves without the “excita- 
tion of whiskey.” He used for his example two individuals who were 
dancing during the wedding festivities. “In the ball-room a man and 
woman were engaged in a slow, rhythmic dance, advancing and retreat- 
ing before the musicians and singing a Polish song. Each held an empty 
drinking glass.” 

The Texan contended that the Polish women in the assemblage lacked 
feminine characteristics and virtues. He remarked that “two ponderous 
dames seized each upon a young man of our party, and, holding them in 
a vice-like clasp, whirled them about in the waltz as easily as if they had 
been men of paper.” 

The cynic saw no hope for the eventual rise of the Poles in the United 
States. “Individual development, physical, moral, and intellectual, as the 
natural result of material prosperity and favorable conditions, may be 
looked for, though such does not necessarily ensue where niggardliness, 
ignorance, and religious prejudice conspire to strengthen non-assimilative 
proclivities.” 

A New Englander declared that the Poles were drunkards and 
criminally inclined people. He reached these unfounded conclusions 
merely by observing one Polish wedding: 


Three rooms that compose a dirty shanty; twenty people. Half tramped under 
foot, the children. It is the wedding of a Polish girl. The guests are singing; 
wine, liquor, and beer are flowing freely. Animal joy is on a rampage. In the 
center of a stuffy room that smells of unmentionable things the bride is 
dancing with one of the guests. Dancing? They whirl around in a dizzy, 
sensuous monotony to the shrieks and whines of a one-piece orchestra. The 
partner has given his dollar for the bride’s dowry; so has each of the male 
guests. The drink goes to their heads. The bridegroom staggers across the 
floor, aroused at last by some undue liberty the bride’s partner has taken. He 
reels forward, threatens, is sneered at. The bride is pushed back roughly. A 
knife, a sharp blade, a bloody gash.4 


This same commentator viewed the Polish farmers in New England 
as inferior people. While working in the fields, they resembled “an- 
imals.” To him, the farmer’s face was stolid and stupid in appearance.** 

The attack directed against the people of East-Central Europe and 
southern Italy between 1880 and 1914 in the American periodical press 
was extensive, vicious, and basically unsupported by fact. However, it 
constituted only one phase of the general public reaction in the country. 
Those magazine writers that actually went into the immigrant colonies 
could find only praise for these industrious peasants. From these more 
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intelligent and sympathetic observers, an accurate evaluation of the 
characteristics of the immigrant groups can be deduced. 

Kate Holladay Claghorn, a member of the New York Tenement-hous- 
ing Department, expressed admiration for the Slavic and Italian 
immigrants. To be sure, they were poverty-stricken groups, but they 
exhibited “so little full-fledged and out-breaking viciousness” that it was 
not worth discussing.*® 

In The Forum, a prominent magazine, a commentator realized that 
the immigrant groups had more young men between fifteen and fifty years 
old than the native Americans as a whole. Therefore, the foreigners con- 
tributed more muscle and brawn in the industrial and agricultural rise 
of the nation.*” 

Along with the general defense of the character and integrity of the 
new arrivals, there were many specific articles praising each individual 
group. One observer had crossed the ocean ten times with the Slovaks and 
Poles. He had found little to condemn despite the arguments of some 
Americans, who considered the Slavs untidy, rude, and semi-civilized.** In 
the United States, he had walked through many of their shanties, and no 
signs of untidiness could be seen. This commentator for The Outlook con- 
cluded that “the majority of homes are cleaner than their crowded 
conditions would warrant, while there are not a few in which the floors 
are scrubbed daily, and fairly shine from cleanliness.” 

The defense of the attributes of the Polish woman was as strong in the 
press as the praise for her Italian counterpart. One commentator’s “heart 
went out” to a young Polish mother, who lived on a New York farm. The 
writer was amazed by her capabilities and hard-working disposition. She 
apologetically declared that she could only help her husband in the fields 
from eight in the morning until five at night because she had to care for 
a five-months-old baby.*® Of course, she also found time to perform the 
household chores. The reporter went out to the fields to observe for him- 
self how a young mother could work the land and care for an infant at the 
same time. The women generally wheeled their babies to the fields and 
left them under a “convenient” tree “perhaps guarded by a faithful dog” 
while they helped their men gather the crops. 

The women did not work while the men loafed. The Poles in the Unit- 
ed States were generally recognized as a hard-working group whether 
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employed as coal-miners in Pennsylvania, farmers in New England, or 
factory workers in the cities. Emily Greene Balch, a professor at Welles- 
ley College and a student of the Slavic migration in the United States, 
maintained that no task was “too onerous, too exhausting or too danger- 
ous” for the Polish males.*® A further tribute to the Poles came from a 
writer for The Survey, a magazine issued by a charitable organization; he 
stated that the Polish men were “industrious, thrifty, pertinacious, home- 
building,[and]} family-founding.”* A commentator for The Outlook, a 
magazine that was generally sympathetic toward all immigrant groups, 
extolled the Polish farm owners in New York. The Poles seemed “fur- 
nished by Providence with acheless backs and tireless hands, indispensable 
requisites for the successful raising of onions on a large scale.”*? 

Not only were many magazine writers aware of the admirable qualities 
of the new immigrants, but some observers realized that they were not an 
economic threat to the unions and the native American laborers. Pro- 
fessor Balch maintained that it was a “wonderful thing” that the United 
States could absorb all the new arrivals without lowering the wages of 
the native workers.** Furthermore, she had found no evidence for label- 
ing the Slavs strike-breakers. 

Polish immigrants in the United States between 1850 and 1914 made 
many positive contributions toward the development of the nation into a 
great power. Those magazine writers that were not guided by their fears 
or by a sense of racial superiority were clearly aware of the beneficial im- 
pact of the Polish influence in America. 

The Poles were a factor in the westward movement of population, par- 
ticularly between 1855 and 1870. While the Poles and Italians after 
1880 generally settled in the large cities of the North, the earlier members 
of these two immigrant groups became farmers in the West. Inasmuch as 
the Polish peasants were devout Roman Catholics and built churches im- 
mediately upon settlement, an examination of the locality of these places 
of worship can indicate exactly where they established their colonies. 
Between 1855 and 1870, the Poles founded twenty churches in the United 
States. Eight churches were located in Texas, five in Wisconsin, four in 
Missouri, and one each in Michigan, Illinois, and Pennsylvania.** A writ- 
er for The Outlook realized that in the early period the Poles avoided the 
Atlantic States and moved westward in significant numbers.*° The 
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western sections of the United States favored the coming of the new immi- 
grants before the Civil War and offered many inducements to attract 
foreign settlers. This attitude, particularly on the part of Wisconsin, 
helps to explain the large Polish movement to that area before 1880. 

The Polish immigrants that came at the turn of the century made a 
powerful contribution toward the urban and industrial growth of the 
nation. A magazine writer recognized that the United States did not sus- 
pend immigration because the Poles and others were needed for the 
development of American industry. “The coal-mines of Pennsylvania, 
the steel-mills, coke ovens, and limestone quarries of Ohio, needed their 
muscle, their patience, and their unvarying industry, and constant calls 
were made for new recruits... ”*° 

Although the great majority became city dwellers in Chicago, Buffalo, 
Milwaukee, and New York City, the Poles continued to settle on farms 
during the later period. In 1910, one observer maintained that the 
Polish immigrants owned 5,000,000 acres of land in the United States 
or the combined areas of Rhode Island and New Jersey.*? These figures 
alone are sufficient proof of the tremendous Polish contribution toward 
the agricultural growth of America. 

The Poles were particularly successful in developing the farms in the 
Connecticut Valley. In the struggle between the New England farmers 
and the Poles for possession of the soil, one observer maintained that the 
odds were “heavily on the new.” Their “great vigor, unending patience” 
along with “an ability for ceaseless manual toil” served as “economic 
weapons” that were “irresistible.”** 

Despite their vast industrial and agricultural contributions, the Poles 
faced a multitude of problems in the United States. The situation in 
Buffalo may serve as an illustration of their many difficulties in the New 
World. In Buffalo, they were plagued by a higher infant death rate than 
the native Americans of the city.*? Their children were generally taught 
in overcrowded schools.*° They were burdened by the problems of urban 
congestion, which also hampered the health of other immigrant groups. 
In the Polish section of Buffalo, an observer noted that a two-story cot- 
tage housed sixty individuals. One writer recognized the suffering of the 
Poles and called upon American philanthropy to assist the foreigners. 
“America has a Slav problem, but not a Slav peril, unless no leaven is 
introduced into this mass, which is in greater need of it and more prepared 
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for it than we think.”*’ It must be noted that the Poles did rise in the 
United States not because of the work of charitable institutions but be- 
cause they possessed basic traits which made their rise “irresistible.” 

Miecislaus Haiman and the more intelligent elements of the Ameri- 
can periodical press reveal a Polish heritage which has permeated and 
enhanced every phase of the American experience. The achievements of 
the early Poles in the New World compare favorably with those of the 
other so-called “new” immigrant groups. The pioneering activities af a 
Sadowski in Ohio and Kentucky were as important in the opening of the 
West as those of the Slovenian missionary, Frederic Baraga, whose de- 
fiance of the wilderness perils to bring Christianity to the Indians of the 
Northwest elevated him to the sainthood. The contributions of a 
Kosciuszko and a Putaski toward the attainment of American indepen- 
dence were as far-reaching and decisive as those of the Italians, Filippo 
Mazzei and Francesco Vigo. Haiman has shown that the Poles’ valor du- 
ring the Civil War was as illustrious as that of the Bohemians, who 
organized the first regiment in Chicago to fight for the Union. 

The periodical press reveals the achievements of the more immediate 
Polish past in the United States. Again, the accomplishments of the 
Polish mass migration compare favorably with those of the other new 
immigrant groups. All played a decisive rdle in the last phase of the west- 
ward movement. All contributed to the industrial and agricultural growth 
of the nation. 
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DID POLISH JEWS DIE FORSAKEN? 


The Autumn, 1958, issue of Midstream, contained an article by Reuben 
Ainsztein, under the significant or perhaps even sensational title, “The 
Jews of Poland Need Not Have Died.” 

This article has already acquired a history. It appeared simultaneously 
in the September, 1958, issue of The Twentieth Century (London) and 
inevitably met with severe criticism by a Jewish political leader, a Polish 
diplomat and even a member of the editorial advisory board of that dis- 
tinguished English monthly. 

American readers should also hear contrary opinions and acquaint 
themselves with facts which clearly disprove this article. 

We shall first try to stress those aspects which have not been fully 
developed in the discussion. 

Reuben Ainsztein is filled with bitterness and grief. This bitterness 
and grief is justified. How can one speak or write without emotion of 
six million innocent Jewish victims, three million of whom were Polish 
Jews? 

However, in his emotional approach to the problem, he commits a 
series of basic errors and seems to forget the real cause of the tragedy, 
the real culprit. Despite existing facts and evidence, despite the volumi- 
nous literature of the last fifteen years, he accuses also those who suf- 
fered and were the victims of the same enemy. He flings accusations at 
a nation or an almost overwhelming majority of that nation. 

Obviously, Polish society had within itself criminal elements, which, 
lacking even the most primitive morality, blackmailed Jews and collabo- 
rated with the Occupation authorities. There were those who were anti- 
Semites before the war who remained so during the Occupation. Never- 
theless, pseudo-arithmetical generalizations such as “bulk” and “mass,” 
or vain dialectic, (“The absence of reports in the British Press... has 
furthered the belief generally held... that...no section of the Polish 
people, no Polish organization, no Polish political party has a hand in 
the Nazis ‘final solution’ of the Jewish problem”), must not be allowed 
to create the impression that the Polish nation or any huge majority 
of the nation cooperated with the Germans in the liquidation of the Jews. 
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This untrue and dangerous generalization is not only an injury to 
Polish society; it is a distortion of historical fact. 

Equally embarrassing is the demand for heroism on the part of a 
whole nation. One cannot, after all, demand heroism even of an indi- 
vidual without knowing the circumstances. Aid given to a Jew was 
punishable by death. 

Rachel Auerbach, an author who survived the Warsaw ghetto, writes 
of those who helped: 


They were university professors, railroad workers, bus drivers, priests, 
wives of high officers of the army, peddlers, merchants, peasants, par- 
ticularly peasants, who, for a single act of charity, giving of a loaf of 
bread to a Jew, a pint of milk or a night’s accomodation in the barn, were 
cruelly punished, often killed and their homes set on fire by the Germans." 


Reuben Ainsztein accuses the Poles, Polish society, the army, the 
leaders of the underground, if not of actually collaborating with the 
enemy, then in any case of maintaining an unfriendly neutrality, refusing 
to take part in any rescue activity- 

In this connection he repeatedly offers tales of the supposed commu- 
nist sympathy for the Jews. Does this apply to those communists, who, 
adhering strictly to the Stalin-Hitler pact, gave up fleeing Jews into the 
hands of the Gestapo or deported hundreds of thousands of the Jews 
running before Hitler's armies to the labor camps of Siberia? 

In order to substantiate his thesis and prove his sympathies or anti- 
pathies, Mr. Ainsztein does not hesitate to draw upon German sources: 


During the uprising, detachments of the People’s Army (Communist- 
controlled) attacked German gun positions from outside, supplied the 
ghetto fighters with ammunition and, according to German sources, actually 
joined the Jews in their fight inside the ghetto. 


Obviously this German source is unreliable, deceitful. During the 
insurrection in the ghetto, the Germans, ashamed of their inability to 
cope with practically unarmed Jews, reported to headquarters that the 
Poles, and in this case the Polish communists, were aiding the insurrec- 
tionists, thus tempering the “disgrace” of being outfought by Jews. 

More trustworthy sources show the behavior of wide segments of 
Polish society and leadership during the Occupation. We shall avoid 
fruitless play on words and editorializing: 


The fight against anti-Semitism was pressed at all underground gather- 
ings. In the Polish Freedom Mamifesto which was adopted at a conference 
of the combined democratic underground organizations soon after the occu- 
pation in November 1939, among other resolutions was one demanding 
“political, economic and cultural equality for all” and declaring that 
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“race doctrines and anti-Semitism must be eliminated from Polish public 
life.”2 


At an underground meeting held later with delegates representing 
two thousand groups of organized workers, peasants and intellectuals, a 
Manifesto to the World was issued containing resolutions similar to those 
in the Manifesto of Freedom. When the mass deportations and murders 
began in the second half of 1942, another Manifesto of The Polish Under- 
ground Protesting Against Mass Murders of Jews said in part: 


As Poles and Catholics we cannot be silent about the Nazi mass 
murders... We cannot help, but we must violently protest... We send 
our protest to the entire world as Poles and as Christians.* 


In September, 1952, the Leadership of Civil Resistance in Poland 
issued an appeal protesting the liquidation of the Jews and six months 
later it made another statement directed primarily against those crimi- 
nal individuals of the Polish community who collaborated with the 
Germans in persecuting Poles hiding Jews and Jews themselves. The 
Civil Resistance Leadership (K.W.C.) declared: 


Polish society, itself a victim of terror, looks with deep sympathy and 
horror upon the German extermination of the remnants of the Jewish 
population of Poland. It has made a protest against this crime which has 
reached the attention of the entire free world. Those Jews who have 
escaped from the ghetto or extermination camps have been aided so 
effectively that the Occupation Force has published a decree imposing the 
death penalty upon Poles caught aiding concealed Jews. Nevertheless, 
there are individuals deprived of all honor and conscience, belonging to 
the underworld, who have created a new source of criminal gain by black- 
mailing Poles assisting Jews and hidden Jews. The K.W.C. warns that 
these cases of blackmail are being noted and will be punished with the 
full severity of the law, if possible immediately or as soon as possible.* 


In 1942 Polish women sent General Sikorski the following message 
which was made public in January, 1943: 


Mr. Prime Minister and General: The women of Poland address to you 
their greetings destined for the Army fighting abroad. Our only weapon 
in the struggle against the enemy is silence. We are silent when they 
tear away our sons and daughters during the night...when they drown 
a Jewish child in the sewer...People are being murdered by families or 
groups, men, women and children. This is labelled the “liquidation” of 
the Jewish element. Each day thousands of Jews are taken from Warsaw 
and thousands from other cities and poisoned by gas or lime vapors in 
closed railway trucks... Why this silence? Are there no Polish, British 
2 The Black Book of Polish Jewry, New York, 1943, p. 230. 
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and American bombs?...We demand the ruin of a German city for 
every bloody massacre...General, do not forget this appeal of ours.° 


At the same time the organized Catholics in Poland appealed to the 
civilized world: 

In the Warsaw ghetto, behind the wall which cuts it off from the 
world, several hundred thousand condemned people are awaiting death. 
For them no help is forthcoming, there is no hope of rescue... We cannot 
actively oppose the German murderers. We cannot save anyone, but 
from the bottom of our hearts, filled with compassion, loathing and 
horror, we protest. This protest is demanded of us by God, God who for- 
bade killing. It is demanded of us by the Christian conscience. Every 
creature calling himself a man has the right to the love of his neighbor. 
The blood of the helpless calls to heaven for vengeance. He who does not 
support this protest is no Catholic. At the same time we protest as Poles. 
We do not believe that the German atrocities will turn to Poland’s 
benefit. By no means... He who does not understand this, he who would 
dare to connect the proud and free future with a base satisfaction in the 
misfortunes of his fellow is neither a Catholic nor a Pole.® 


Finally we will cite from a document sponsored by Polish orga- 
nized labor, The Central Organization of Polish Workers, issued 
during the time of the uprising in the Warsaw ghetto: 


The inhabitants of the Warsaw ghetto are resisting the Germans who 
are attempting to annihilate the remnants of Polish Jewry. These Jewish 
workers—Polish citizens of Jewish nationality are the very marrow and 
soul of the Jewish fighting detachments which have raised an armed 
resistance to the Hitlerite criminals. To these workers of Jewish origin, 
who, facing unavoidable death, have decided to die fighting rather 
tha. to surrender passively, we send our brotherly greetings and our 
promise that their deeds will be remembered and will become a part of 
the immortal legends of Fighting Poland.* 


These statements throw much light upon the situation. They indi- 
cate that in Poland there were anti-Semites and collaborators and 
traitors who gave up innocents into the hands of the Gestapo for 
"money. However, it does not follow from these statements that, “Un- 
able to collaborate with Nazi Germany, even against hated Bolshevik 
Russia, the bulk of the Polish people found it perfectly feasible to sym- 
, pathize and even co-operate with the Nazis in the extermination of their 
Jewish fellow citizens...” 

In effect, with great clumsiness, Mr. Ainzstein approaches a compli- 
cated situation: war, enemy occupation and unprecedented entangle- 
ments in both communities, Polish and Jewish. This applies also to 
his appraisal of the Polish Government-in-Exile, of which he knows 
” 5 The Black Book of Polish Jewry, pp. 132-133. 
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little. Mr. Raczynski in his letter to the editor of The Twentieth Cen- 
iury, pethaps because of modesty, does not mention the Note which he, 
as Secretary of State in the Polish Government-in-Exile, handed to the 
governments of the Allied Nations on December 10, 1942. 


Most recent reports present a horrifying picture of the position to 
which the Jews in Poland have been reduced. The methods of mass 
slaughter applied during the last few months confirm the fact that the 
German authorities aim with systematic deliberation at the total extermi- 
nation of the Jewish population of Poland and of the many thousands of 
Jews whom the German authorities have deported to Poland from West- 
ern and Central European countries and from the German Reich itself. 
The Polish Government considers it its duty to bring to the knowledge 
of the Governments of all civilized countries the following fully authen- 
ticated information received from Poland during recent weeks, which 
indicates all too plainly the new methods of extermination adopted by 
the German authorities...The Polish Government considers it its duty 
to turn to the Governments of the Allied Nations in confident belief 
that they will share its opinion as to the necessity not only of con- 
demning the crimes committed by the Germans and punishing the 
criminals but also of finding means of offering the hope that Germany 
might be effectively restrained from continuing to apply her methods of 
mass extermination.® 


The statement of the Directorate of Civil Resistance, quoted earlier, 
distinctly contradicts Mr. Ainsztein’s claim that “...the Code of 
Patriotic Behavior adopted by the Directorate of Civil Resistance, 
although it drafted rules of patriotic behavior for every section of the 
population, never explicitly stated that it was every Pole’s patriotic duty 
to help his Jewish fellow citizens.” 

Deeds, however, are more important than the most moving declara- 
tions even if they constitute a cross section of the opinions of an orga- 
nized society. 

In the last two years there have appeared in the English language 
two books which greatly facilitate making a reply to Mr. Ainsztein. 
These are, Notes from the Warsaw Ghetto by Emmanuel Ringelblum, 
written in the ghetto by a historian, who died at the hands of the Ges- 
tapo, and Their Brothers’ Keepers by Philip Friedman, a well-known 
historian of this catastrophic period. 

Ringelblum in his appraisal of the relations between the Polish and 
Jewish populations during the Occupation notes the anti-Semitism of 
some but also the sympathy and friendship of others. Often, when 
describing robberies or attacks upon Jews he does not use the term 
“Poles” or “Christians,” as is usual in the Notes, but uses the terms 
“hooligans” or “juvenile criminals.” He mentions the sermons of 


8 Polish Facts and Figures, New York, 1944, No. 6, p. 27. 
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priests who urged “Christians to forget their misunderstandings with 
the Jews. On the contrary, the Jews are to be pitied because they are 
immured behind walls. Christians were not to allow themselves to be 
agitated by the enemy, who was trying to sow hatred among peoples.”® 
But Mr. Ainsztein claims that Poland had only a “nominally” Christian 
population. 

After the complete isolation of the ghetto, Ringelblum describes a 
series of incidents which are touching in their humanity. The first 
day after the closing of the ghetto many Christians brought bread to 
their Jewish friends and acquaintances. “This was a mass phenome- 
non,”?° writes the historian. Later, sacks of bread were thrown over in 
walls or offered to the Jews as they were returning to the ghetto in 
the “aryan part” of town. There are scenes of Jewish friends being 
seen off to the ghetto and later those who remained outside the walls 
sent flowers to those who were forced to enter within them. “Never 
before were so many flowers sold” notes Ringelblum. These are only 
a few examples from this moving diary. 

In the twenty pages of the chapter titled “For Your Freedom as 
Well as Ours,” Philip Friedman tries to summarize Polish-Jewish re- 
lations during the occupation and he draws upon the most extensive 
sources. 

Friedman mentions many examples of organized aid to Jews offered 
by the Polish community. At the same time he makes no effort to 
hide the fact that in Poland there were anti-Semites in almost all 
‘classes of society. One cannot list even a part of these examples of 
organized aid. It is sufficient to describe a single such organization: 
The All National Council for Aid to Jews, which Mr. Ainsztein 
dismisses with a half a sentence. Quoting from Their Brothers’ Keepers: 











A proposal to establish an all-national Council for Aid to Jews was 
submitted to the Delegatura and received approval. The first clandestine 
national convention took place in Nazi-infested Warsaw in December 
1942. All political parties in the Delegatura were on hand... The 
Committee’s aim was to give financial aid to Jews hiding on the Aryan 
side, providing these Jews with spurious documents, finding shelter for 
them in Christian homes, establishing contact with forced labor camps 
and lending assistance to their inmates, establishing and maintaining con- 
tact abroad with Underground organizations and partisan units. Aban- 
doned and orphaned children were on the list of those to be helped. By 
the end of 1943, some 600 Jewish children were placed in various muni- 
cipal, ecclesiastical and social institutions in Warsaw...It is estimated 

, that 20,000 Jews were hidden in Warsaw and its environs alone during 
the crucial years, 1943-44. Branches of the Committee known as RPZ, 


“9 Emmanuel Ringelblum, Notes from the Warsaw Ghetto, New York, 1958, p. 117. 
10 Jbid., p. 86. 
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functioned in Cracow and Lwéw. A special department for field opera- 
tions . . . sent its emissaries to various towns . . . to establish channels 
of communications with Jews in nearby labor camps. Attempts were also 
made to aid the thousands of Jews roving the countryside, hiding in 
gullies, in caves, amd trenches or lying somewhere by the wayside, 
exhausted from starvation, awaiting death.!! 


Certain of the underground publications in Warsaw, such as, To Arms, 
Trenches or the Bulletin of the Anti-Communist Agency continued their 
anti-Jewish campaign and organizations such as the “Falange” and the 
“Sword and Plow” seemed to lend their willing support. However, in 
contrast, a number of underground organizations worked with the Na- 
tional Council for Aid to Jews. Among these was the Polish Women’s 
Group for the Home Army, the Socialist Combat Organization, the In- 
dependent Socialist Youth and officers of the underground movement. 
The Discalced Carmelite Nuns and the Ursuline Nuns of Warsaw took 
part in rescuing women and children. It is also necessary to recall the 
active help extended to Jews by Bishop Karol Niemira nad such priests as 
Whadystaw Kornittowicz, John Zieja and others. Furthermore, the Na- 
tional Council for Aid to the Jews created a special medical department 
which operated with the assistance of many doctors. 

Stress should be placed upon the role of Polish Boy and Girl Scouts 
who established contacts with and extended aid to Jews. Of great merit 
in this regard were the efforts of Franciszek Kaminski, (“Hubert”) and 
Irena Adamowicz, who managed to establish communications between 
Jewish underground groups in several Polish and Lithuanian cities. 
Scout Henryk Grabowski was the first to bring to Warsaw the news of 
the extermination of Jews in Eastern Poland. During the uprising in 
the Warsaw Ghetto it was the Scouts who supplied a transport of am- 
munition to the rebels. 

As we have already pointed out the situation during this time was 
not the best: Communications between Warsaw and London were 


slow, there were individuals who did not hesitate to denounce Jews | 


to the Hitler authorities. and there were even a greater number who 
were oblivious to the suffering of their Jewish neighbors. However 
taking into consideration the circumstances and the conditions of life 
under Nazi occupation, all this cannot possibly justify Mr. Ainsztein’s 
bitter, we can say irresponsible, accusation. In the light of that which 
can be proved the accusation of “betrayal by the mass of the Polish 
People,” obviously cannot stand. Therefore, Mr. Ainsztein’s article 
cannot remain unanswered. A whole people cannot be accused of 
treachery and of refusal to help their neighbors while the facts of 
their concern and heroic aid are passed over in silence. 


11 Friedman, Their Brothers’ Keepers, pp. 120-121. 


~ 
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For centuries, the Jewish people have suffered because of generali- 
zations. We have only to glance through the books of Jewish history 
to realize that the most popular weapon of anti-Semites has been to 
attribute to a whole people the faults of individuals. Let us not apply 
to others methods which we have always condemned as injurious and un- 


just. 





~~ oo 


JAMES J. ZATKO 


THE LETTERS OF ARCHBISHOP LAURI, APOSTOLIC NUNCIO 
IN WARSAW, TO MONSIGNOR CONSTANTINE BUDKIEWICZ 
OF ST. CATHERINE’S, ST. PETERSBURG, 1922-1923* 


The problem of Roman Catholicism in imperial Russia is one of the 
central problems in the religious history of Russia; yet it is a problem 
whose dimensions are largely unappreciated, if not unknown. This pro- 
blem actually begins with the Partitions of Poland (1772-1795), with 
which large Catholic populations become involved in the history of the 
Russian Empire. In the years 1802-1806 there were in Russia 3,033,968 
Latin and Greek Catholics; this count included only those who were re- 
ceiving the sacraments.’ To provide for these Catholics Pius VI (1775- 
1799) established the archdiocese of Mohylev, whose first archbishop 
was Stanistaw Siestrzencewicz-Bohusz (1783-1826). During the nine- 
tcenth century the Catholics of Russia were exposed to continual pres- 
sure; and the Greek Catholic Church was destroyed and united with the 
Orthodox Church in 1839. Just before the revolution in Russia in 1917 
the Catholics in Russia numbered 1,597,411.” 

Unfortunately the overthrow of the Romanov dynasty did not mean 
ultimate deliverance for the Catholic population. The victory of the 
Bolsheviks in the fall of 1917 prepared the way for more decisive action 
against the Catholics. The decree on the separation of the church and 
state and the separation of the church and education in January, 1918 
indicated the direction in which government policy was to go.* The years 
of 1917-1921 saw violence used both against the population and clergy 
that professed Catholicism. Archbishop Edward Ropp, the metropolitan 
of Russia and archbishop of Mohylev was exiled after a period of arrest; 
and archbishop John Cieplak took over the administration of the diocese 
in Russia. 


* The materials for this article were gathered while the author was in Poland as the 
result of a Ford Foundation grant. 

1M.J, Rouet de Journel, Nonciature d’ Arezzo, 1802-1806, Rome, 1922, pp. 248-249. 

2 Walerian Meysztowicz, “KoScioly katolickie ob. lac. na obszarach Rosji (1772- 
1914),” Sacrum Poloniae Millennium, Rome. 1955, II, 467-697. 

3 J.S. Curtiss, The Russian Church and the Soviet State, Boston, 1953, p. 46, a 
work at times naive about Bolshevik intentions. For the decree see P.V. Gidulianov, 
O:delenie tserkvi ot gosudarstva, 3rd ed., Moscow, 1926, pp. 368-369; Pravda, January 
21, 1918; Osservatore Romano, June 3, 1921. 
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The famine in 1921-1922 provided the government with a new ex- N 
cuse to proceed against the Catholics as well as against other religious 
groups. The decree on church valuables which were to be seized for fam- 
ine relief was made an excuse for raids on churches and other religious 
buildings, be they Orthodox or Catholic or Jewish.* For the Catholics 
of Russia this led to the arrest of the archbishop-administrator of the arch- 
diocese of Mohylev, John Cieplak. Arrested together with him was Mon- 
signor Constantine Budkiewicz, the pastor of St. Catherine’s church in 
St. Petersburg and dean of the clergy there. The great trial in March, 
1923, saw the archbishop and the monsignor condemned to death, where- | 
as the other clergymen on trial received lesser sentences, as did the one 
layman who stood trial with them. The archbishop’s sentence was com- 
muted, and he was eventually exiled in the year 1924. The monsignor, 
on the other hand, was executed on March 31, 1923. 

In the trial the prosecution accused Monsignor Budkiewicz of acting 
as a spy for a foreign power, namely, Poland. Included in the evidence 
were the letters he had received from the Apostolic Nuncio in Warsaw, 
Lorenzo Lauri, the titular archbishop of Ephesus.® There is no doubt, on 
the basis of these letters, that Monsignor Budkiewicz sent information 
to the nuncio; however, the letters also indicate that this information 
was information intended for the use of the nuncio and the Apostolic 
See. The passing of information by a clergyman to the highest ecclesias- 
tical authorities was, according to the evidence of these letters, the ex- 
tent of the monsignor’s information action.® 

The value of these letters consists in several items. First of all, they 
fix the actual activity of Monsignor Budkiewicz in providing the Holy 
See with information on the state of affairs in Russia with regard to 
the Catholic Church. Secondly, these letters identify one source of the 
Vatican’s information about the Catholic Church in Russia. Thirdly, 
they illustrate the gradual deterioration of the religious situation in Bol- 
shevik Russia from June, 1922 to January, 1923. No one, indeed, en- | 
visaged the tragic end that awaited Monsignor Constantine Budkiewicz. | ; 





4 Izvestiia, January 26, 1922 raised the fateful question of the church valuables; in 
Pravda, February 11, 1922, and in Izvestiia, February 12, 1922, preliminray reports 
about church valuables appeared. Izvestiia, February 24, 1922 announced the govern- 
ment decision to seize church valuables for famine relief. 

5 Annuario Pontificio per l’'anno 1923, Rome, 1923, p. 274, p. 673. 

6 The originals of the correspondence are in the possession of Very Reverend Bo- 
leslaw Ussas of the archdiocese of Mohylev, now residing in Warsaw. The microfilms 
of the originals are in the author’s possession. 
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Nuntiatura Apostolica Varsaviae, die 16 Junii 1922 
Poloniae 
No. 1504 


Rev.me Domine, 

Quum mei officii prorsus sit S. Sedem quantum mihi possibile est 
informare de iis quae in praesentiarum in Russia contingunt, prae- 
sertim quoad ea quae catholicam religionem attinent, notitiis ac- 
ceptis a personis omni fide dignis, rogo te, Rev.me Domine, quem 
multum mihi laudavit Rev.mus Episcopus Szelazek,’ te tradens 
uti personam maxime ad rem aptam, ut frequentius quam tibi pos- 
sibile erit informationes mihi mittas circa statum religionis cath- 
olicae in republica Sovietistica, ut S. Sedes de iis certior reddatur. 
Informationes debent esse prorsus securae ac pro posse documentis 
fulcitae, quum inservire debeant ad media, si quae sint, adhibenda 
ut malis subveniatur. 

Tuae humanitari fisus rogo te ut si tempus tibi suppetat, dictas 
informationes ad hanc nuntiaturam mittas in duplici exemplari, 
quorum alterum in archivis Nuntiaturae maneat, alterum vero ad 
S. Sedem mittatur. 

Ceterum gratulor tibi de tuo in Rigensem tractatum commen- 
tario quod et S. Sedes cognoscit. 

Gratias in antecessum tibi referens, tibique animum addens ad 
bonum certamen magis strenue ac confidentius in Domino in dies 
certandum; omnia bona adprecatus, eo quo par est obsequio per- 


maneo 
dominationi Tuae 
Addictissimus 
Laurentius Lauri 
Archiep. Eph. Nuntius Apost. 
Apostolic Nunciature of Poland Warsaw, June 16, 1922 
No. 1504 


Most Reverend Sir: 

Since it is my office to keep the Holy See informed as much as is possible 
about what is happening in Russia at the present time, especially in so far as 
events affect the Catholic religion, with the information drawn from people 
who are completely reliable, 1 ask you, Most Reverend Sir, to send me infor- 
mation to this manciature in two copies, of which one will remain in the 
Soviet republic, so that the Holy See may be kept informed. The Most Re- 
verend Bishop Szelazek praised you highly to me and mentioned you as a 
person best suited for the task. The information must be entirely certain 
and as far as possible supported by documents, since it must serve to sup- 
ply means, if there be any, to remedy the evils. 

Trusting in your kindness, I ask you, if you have time, to send the infor- 
mation to this nuntiature in two copies, of which one will remain in the 
archives of this nunciature, and the other will be sent to the Holy See. 


7 Bishop Szelazek was the auxiliary bishop of Plock, Annuario Pontificio per l’anno 
1923, Dp. 25a« 
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Likewise, I congratulate you on your commentary about the Treaty of Riga. 
The Holy See also knows it. 

Thanking you in advance, and encouraging you always to fight the good 
fight more energetically and confidently in the Lord, and wishing you all 
that is good, I remain, as is fitting, 

Your most devoted, 
Lawrence Lauri 
Archbishop of Ephesus, Apostolic Nuncio 


* * * 


Nuntiatura Apostolica Varsaviae, 24 Octobris 1922 
Poloniae 
No. 2229 


Rev.me Domine, 

Quae de statu Ecclesiae in Russia mihi scripsisti suis documentis 
fulcita opportuno tempore accepi. 

Gratias innumeras perago Tibi, quum ea utillima prorsus erunt 
huic Nuntiaturae, quam maxime tibi adstringes obligatione quum 
ipsi communicaveris quidquid ei scitu digna esse tuo purdeni iudi- 
cio censebis. 

Fausta ac prospera omnia tibi a Deo ex corde adprecor ac orationi- 
bus tuis me commendans, me profiteor 

Dominationi Tuae addictissimus 
. Lauri 
Archiep. Eph. Nuntius Apost. 


Apostolic Nunciature of Poland Warsaw, October 24, 1922 
No. 2229 


Most Reverend Sir: 

I have received in good time the information you have written me about 
the condition of the Church in Russia, information supported by documents. 

Most heartily do I thank you, for this information will be most useful to 
this nunciature. You will oblige this nunciature greatly if you communicate 
whatever you prudently consider worthwhile for it to know. 

With all my heart I pray God all that is good and prosperous for you, and 
commending myself to your prayers, I am, 


Your most devoted, 
L. Lauri, 
Archbishop of Ephesus, Apostolic Nuncio 
* * * 
Nuntiatura Apostolica Varsaviae, 22 1-1923 
Poloniae 
No. 3979 


Reverendissime Domine, 
Litteras tuas recenter mihi datas libentissime recepi. His me cer- 
tiorem reddebas de tuo processu qui imminebat, deque statu actuali 
persecutionis Ecclesiae in Russia. 





; 
' 
; 
| 









Qa 


Sy 
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Si dolore quam maxime haec me affecerunt, causa quoque haud 
levis gaudii extiterunt quippe quae clare manifestabant quomodo 
clerus catholicus in Russia, Dei solum auxilio fretus, ac propriae 
conscientiae bono testimonio fortis, animo tranquillo quae ventura 
sint super eos expectat. 

Quamvis indigne, hunc venerandum clerum, qui simul cum suo 
amantissimo ac zelantissimo Presule tam magnum fidei spectaculum 
mundo exhibet, Deo commendo in meis orationibus, confidens 
meliores notitias brevi de eo me accepturum. 

Interim ea que par est obsequio permaneo 

Dominationi tuae addictissimus 
Laurentius 
Archiep. Ephesien. Nuntius Aplicus 


Apostolic Nunciature of Poland Warsaw, 22-1-1923 
No. 3979 


Most Reverend Sir: 

I was glad to receive your letters which were recently given me. In these 
you informed me about your trial which is imminent and about the actual 
state of persecution of the Church in Russia. 

If this information has grieved me as much as is possible at the same time 
it has been the cause of no small joy, for it shows how the Catholic clergy 
in Russia, supported only by the help of God and the noble testimony of its 
own good conscience, awaits with tranquil spirit what is to come upon it. 

Although unworthily, in my prayers I commend to God these venerable 
clergy, who with their most beloved and zealous leader show to the world so 
great a spectacle of faith, and I trust to receive shortly better news about 
them. 

Meanwhile, as is fitting, I remain, 

Your most devoted, 
Laurence 
Archbishop of Ephesus, Apostolic Nuncio 

















REVIEW ARTICLES 


POLISH COMMUNISM IN HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


M. K. Dziewanowski, The Communist Party of Poland: An Outline of His- 
tory. (Russian Research Center Study No. 32). Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1959. Pp. XVI, 369. 


As the author has implied in his subtitle, and explained in his preface, 
this book claims to offer only an outline, a survey of the history of the 
Communist Party in Poland. In this task the work succeeds admirably, 
presenting a coherent survey of the complex evolution of Polish com- 
tnunism from its nineteenth century progenitors to the present day rulers 
of Poland. Several works of similar scope have appeared in Poland and 
the Soviet Union, but their worth is effectively cancelled by the overriding 
necessity of fitting their findings to the Procrustean demands of the Com- 
munist Party. Professor Dziewanowski is under no such compulsion nor 
does he have to prove any particular viewpoint. Hence his history emerges 
as his scholarship reveals it, free of the obvious restraints which have been 
placed on similar studies in the Soviet orbit. 

The several chapters which deal with the development of Polish socialism 
prior to the re-emergence of the independent Polish state comprise a 
particularly valuable study. It is in these chapters that the author has 
delved into the divergent factions of Polish socialism and has examined 
critically the ideologies and personalities of each faction. He has also 
explained the intricate interrelationship of the Polish and Russian Social 
Democrats, a matter of great importance for the subsequent development 
of Polish socialism. In his analysis of these complicated affairs he has 
included materials not discussed in any comparable study and has drawn 
on sources hitherto ignored by Western scholars. Unfortunately, because 
of the broad scope of the book, the coverage of this period must be brief 
and such crucial issues as the Lenin-Luxemburg dispute and the split in 
the Polish Social Democratic Party in 1912 do not receive as detailed an 
analysis as their importance warrants. 

The history of the Polish Communist Party in the inter-war years is 
the history a confused and wandering group. In these years, the most 
prominent Polish Communists lived in Moscow and devoted their energies 
primarily to the activities of the Russian Communist Party. Some prominent 
leaders, as Karol Radek and Felix Dzierzyfiski, completely neglected work in 
the Polish Party save for the ephemeral attempt to establish a Soviet Poland 
during the Russo-Polish War of 1920. The author touches only lightly 
on the activities of these Russified Poles and devotes most of his attention 
to those Communists who did remain in Poland. The latter found them- 
selves in a rather unenviable position. Saddled with the onus of having 
opposed Polish independence over the years, as well as having conducted 
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themselves in a manifestly disloyal manner in the 1920 war, the Com- 
munists were generally regarded as an alien element in Polish society. Nor 
did the bizarre instructions periodically emanating from Moscow make their 
lot any easier. In their confusion over revolutionary strategy, the Polish 
Communists even gave a mild lift to Pilsudski’s coup of 1926—a tactic 
which they never succeded in rationalizing. Even when the depression of 
the 1930's might have made the population more receptive to communist 
propaganda, the Polish Communists were unable to exploit the situa- 
tion. Interference from Moscow had split the party while the NKVD 
was in the process of physically liquidating its leadership. As the 
author points out, it is ironic that the Polish survivors of Stalin’s purges 
were largely those Communists who enjoyed the comparative safety of a 
Polish prison. Veteran revolutionaries such as Adolf Warski. Karol Radek, 
and Jézef Unszlicht disappeared in Stalin’s blood bath while leaders residing 
in Poland were induced by various ruses to come to Moscow where they 
were subsequently eliminated. For Polish communism, the climax of these 
hectic events came in 1938 with the dissolution of the Polish Communist 
Party, an action which has long puzzled observers and for which the author 
is compelled to confess his own uncertainty over Soviet motives. 

The resurrection of the Polish Communist Party as an instrument of 
Stalinist imperialism and its peculiar development since World War II 
provide the base for approximately half of Professor Dziewanowski’s book. 
In 1944-45, the bulk of the Polish population was as alienated from com- 
munism as it had ever been. Despite the suffering inflicted by the Nazi 
occupation, the people could not forget the Soviet collusion in the de- 
struction of the Polish state, the murder of numerous Polish leaders by 
Soviet authorities, as well as the callous abandonment by Rokossovsky’s 
forces of the Warsaw uprising. Coercive measures were needed to force 
a communist system on an unreceptive people and these measures are 
amply discussed in the book. The twists and turns of communist policy 
as well as the development of various factions within the party are also 
examined. 


The Polish October, the result of cumulalive grievances, is detailed by 
the author, who then attempts to differentiate carefully between what 
was actually changed after October 1956 and what was not. That the leader- 
ship of the Polish Communist Party passed from the Stalinist group to 
a more nationally oriented group appears to have been a demonstrated 
fact; that Poland’s alignment within the Soviet camp has not been changed 
also appears to have been demonstrated. Gomutka and his retinue may not 
care for the Stalinist lackeys who ruled Poland for over a decade, but they 
must also face up to the realities of the situation. It has been a sad fact 
of modern Polish history that geography has placed her at the mercy of 
powerful and rapacious neighbors. Geography still continues to play her 
cruel joke on Poland and to commit her to the Soviet bloc regardless of 
other factors. Geography—as well as other important considerations—could 
allow a Tito in Yugoslavia but not in Poland. No nation in the world 
will fight to restore the Eastern provinces to Poland; only the Soviet bloc 
is committed to maintaining the Western provinces within Poland’s 
boundaries. Hence, Gomutka’s position and commitments, as well as the 
limits in which he can operate, must be considered in any evaluation of 
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his regime. The author is well aware of these limiting factors and uses 
them to make a sober appraisal of the prospects of Polish communism. He 
concedes that a limited, a very limited, amount of political freedom has 
been restored in Poland. Yet he also notes that the promise of October, 
particularly concerning the living standards of the people, has not been 
realized. 

This reviewer does not have any serious quarrel with the author on any 
of the major themes treated in the book. What differences of opinion do 
exist are largely over trivia or matters of personal interpretation. Perhaps 
the most serious disagreement arises over the author’s interpretation of Soviet 
policy toward Poland in the spring and summer of 1920. The author cites 
two meetings in Moscow on May 5, 1920, and implies that the discussions 
at these meetings foreshadowed the later decision to send the Red Army 
across the Bug River into ethnic Poland. Several reasons cause the reviewer to 
regard the May Sth events in a different light. First of all, the speeches 
cited, while prating of a Red Poland, also specifically stated that such a 
development would have to be an indigenous one and could not be introduced 
on the bayonets of the Red Army. It might also be noted that on May 5, 
1920, the Red Army was in full retreat and despairing of keeping Kiev in 
Soviet hands—hardly a propitious moment for deciding whether to impose 
a Soviet regime in Poland. Moreover, Soviet spokesmen, for several weeks 
after these meetings, continued to abjure the idea of using the Red Army 
to “sovietize” Poland. It was only later, during the Red Army successes of 
June, that the Bolshevik leadership reversed itself and decided that it was 
teasible and desirable to use the Red Army inside Poland. The first public 
indication of this new policy was Tukhachevsky’s “On to Warsaw” speech 
of July 2, 1920. The author, however, jumps from the May 5 meetings to 
the Second Congress of the Comintern in late July without any discussion of 
the important changes in Bolshevik policy except for some vague remarks 
on the establishment of provisional revolutionary councils in Belorussia. Such 
important developments as Tukhachevsky’s speech and the concurrent meet- 
ing of “The Independent Conference of the Poles in the Moscow Area”— 
the or of the Bialystok Provisional Committee—are not mentioned 
at all. 

Along the line of more trivial disagreements, mention might be made 
of the author’s description of Karol Radek as “trained from the earliest 
childhood in the intricacies of the Talmud.” This description is amply refuted 
by all the published information on Radek’s youth and upbringing—both 
by Radek himself and by those who knew him. Radek, who could not read 
Yiddish or Hebrew, was raised on a mixed diet of Lessing and Mickiewicz, 
but knew virtually nothing of the Talmudic sages. 


The bibliography, although in general well selected, lacks a few items 
which are of some importance in the study of Polish communism: such old 
socialist newspapers as Trybuna, Mtot, and their successors might well have 
been included; Ivan Stepanov’s book, S krasnoi armiei na panskuiu Pol’shu 
(With the Red Army into Gentry Poland) is an important commentary on the 
complex events of 1920; the recent handbook of the Mid-European Studies 
Center, Poland, edited by Professor Oscar Halecki—and with a valuable 
biographical appendix by Professor Dziewanowski—is conspicuous by its 
absence. 
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Nevertheless, these specific points of disagreement do not seriously de- 
tract from the general merit of the work. The book is a competent and reliable 
introduction to the study of the history of Polish communism. It is, as the 
author has stated in his preface, “merely a beginning,” but it is an auspicious 
beginning. 

WARREN LERNER 


THE TOUGHEST FRONT 


W. Zagorski, “Lech,” Seventy Days. Translated by John Welsh. London: Fre- 
derick Muller Ltd., 1957. Pp. 267, photogr. 


In his famous novel, The Last of the Mohicans, James Fenimore Cooper 
wrote with bitterness of how English historians disparaged the efforts of 
American colonists during the war with the French in the middle of the 
XVIII century. Poles, pondering the events of the Second Warld War, 
could direct a similar reproach at many contemporary English and American 
historians. They could also prove by numerous examples that ignorance of 
Polish affairs is still prevalent in many of the scholarly and official publi- 
cations here. It is not necessary to look far. It is sufficient to quote an 
excerpt from the Naval Chronology, World War II, which was prepared 
by the Naval History Division of the Chief of Naval Operations, Navy 
Department and published in 1955 in Washington by the United States 
Government Printing Office. On the first page, under the date of September 
27, 1959, we find “Warsaw surrenders unconditionally to Germany and 
Russia; Poland ceases to resist the invaders!” Therefore, till now or at least 
up to 1955, the Historical Office of the American Navy did not acknowl- 
edge that it was Warsaw only that capitulated to the Germans, that this 
was done in honorable circumstances and that the resistance of the Regular 
Polish Armed Forces continued until the Sth of October. After this, can 
ene wonder about the innumerable mistakes concerning Polish affairs 
which are found in the most serious American Encyclopedias? 

Therefore every new accurate book in the English language about Polish 
problems is an event which merits careful attention, because it contributes 
to the creation in the English-speaking countries of a more truthful picture 
of Poland, her history, aspirations and values. Waclaw Zagérski’s book, 
Seventy Days, published in England some time ago, undoubtedly belongs 
in this category. ; 

Its subject is the Warsaw Uprising of 1944, perhaps the greatest single 
insurrection battle in history, one of those events which leave an indelible 
impression on the collective psyche of a nation and which are reinterpreted 
by each successive generation. 

The book has an introduction by General Thaddeus Bér-Komorowski, 
the leader of the Underground Home Army, by whose orders forty thousand 
men, women, boys and girls, with much more patriotism, zeal and will 
to battle than arms, were thrown against the Germans. The General offers 
no personal apologies. He does not try to anticipate the eventual verdict 
of history. He merely presents a short summary of the situation on the 
German-Russian front at Warsaw as it appeared to his eyes, at the time, 
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and the premises which induced him to begin the insurrection. It is com- 
mon knowledge that the uprising broke out at a moment when the Soviet 
armies, having inflicted a massive defeat upon the Germans, (as we know 
from other sources, the greatest defeat of the Eastern Campaign—greater 
even than Stalingrad), pushed irresistibly to within ten miles of the Polish 
capital. Radio Moscow called upon Warsaw to revolt. The Soviet press 
announced the imminent occupation of the capital. However, when the 
battles began in Warsaw, the front in the vicinity became stationary for 
five and a half months, until the middle of January 1945. The only 
exception was a local operation in September, which allowed the Soviets 
to occupy the western suburb without great difficulty. This western 
suburb, Praga, was separated only by the Vistula river from the districts 
involved in the insurrection. Moscow has offered many explanations as 
to why this occurred. These explanations are contradictory and vapid, and 
they lead to only one inescapable conclusion: The reason for the frozen front 
was a political decision of Stalin’s; he wished the Polish capital destroyed 
and, therefore, gave the Germans a free hand to deal with the Polish in- 
surgents. 

Zagorski’s book does not cover the battles of Warsaw fully. The author, 
a well-known journalist and political worker, was a leader of a battalion 
on the so-called “hard front”, defending the center of the capital from the 
south. It was there that the Insurgent Corps Command and then the 
Headquarters of the Home Army as well as the civilian headquarters with 
the Vice-Premier of the Exile Government at its head were originally 
located. This is not an historical work but a personal reminiscence in the 
form of a diary. Zagorski wrote it after the war. He had, however, conceived 
of it as a prisoner-of-war in Germany, when his memories were still recent, 
strong and clear. In an effort to give his work a more authentic, fuller 
character he did not depend solely upon his own experiences but made 
an effort to compare them with the impressions of others who had parti- 
cipated in the same events. He collected various auxiliary documents: 
the insurgent press, hand-written verses, posters and photographs. He 
writes only of that which he could know at the time of the insurrection. 
He omits everything which was not known to the insurgents. He de- 
liberately avoids any attitude of aloofness from events. He does not care 
that as a result of this self-limitation the book may appear to be sometimes 
almost naive to a reader acquainted with later extensive documentation. In- 
stead of looking back and ex-post-facto philosophizing about the past, he 
preferred the naiveness of authenticity and the compeling picture of the 
Warsaw man in the street reacting spontaneously to events. 

Zagorski, therefore, does not indulge in any discussions about the validity 
of the uprising. For him it is sufficient that it was inevitable. a logical result 
of the attitude which the Polish nation had adopted at the beginning of the 
war and which it maintained throughout the whole of the German occupa- 
tion. After five long years of suffering, preparation, waiting with clenched 
fists, there at least came a day when it was possible for the quarry to become 
the hunter. At such a moment, who could think of remaining passive. It 
was not calculation which brought about the decision. Calculation occupied 
the staff, not the men in the line. It was decided by the eternal mystique of 
battle. The measure of patience had overflown. Words had given out and 
there remained only action. 
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The author makes no effort at “literary” descriptions and this is why they 
are truly impressive. This is not a narrative of that which was, but flashes 
of what is just happening in the turmoil and the noise and dust and smoke, in 
in the half-light or in the lurid reflection of exploding shells. Against this 
background there move hundreds of individuals, some merely names, others 
described with a few hasty sentences. But there must be so many, because 
the hero of his book is neither he himself nor those closest to him, but a 
whole battalion. In the chaos of events and persons the reader first feels un- 
certain but soon there emerges before his eyes the entire battalion sector in 
constant motion and battle, then he notices the whole front and eventually, 
he has a complete picture of the Uprising. He has a picture not of its opera- 
tional or its political aspects but of the everyday toil of the soldier, the little 
concerns, the constant hardships and of the greatness, the genuine greatness 
of the human spirit, which has become conscious of itself, between the 
mysteries of life and death and separated only, by one short shot. 

War is a terrible and monstrous phenomenon and in order to give the 
truth Zagorski could not omit that aspect of it. However, in contrast to so 
many other authors, Norman Mailer or James Jones, for example, he avoids 
becoming involved in man’s degradation and the depreciation of all values 
which to many seems to be the essence of war experiences. His soldier knows 
what he is fighting for and is willing to fight. He is no neurotic full of 
self-pity, who beyond his own little, shadowy, as a matter of fact uninterest- 
ing world sees nothing which is larger than the life of the individual. This 
book presents a man, hard and raw, inflicting death and begging no pardon. 
Nevertheless he does not lack humanity. This soldier has a conscience. He 
does not kill prisoners and he does not indulge in brutality. One of the 
heroes of the book cannot overcome his remorse at having shot a German 
soldier who, lounging in the sunshine, was completely oblivious to his peril. 
Zagorski, himself, experiences the greatest agony not during the rattle of 
machine gun fire, nor the noise of exploding airplane bombs or of heavy 
railroad artillery, but before the salvo which at his command, was to snuff 
out the lives of two spies. Sentimentalism? Perhaps. But thank the Lord 
that there still exist those who are not ashamed of such emotions. This dif- 
ferentiates them from beasts. 

This humanity of the author is the special virtue of his book. He has given 
an unmistakeably real, historically accurate picture of the first line of battle. 
At the same time, he has written for all a book about people who were 
psychologically healthy and who managed to remain healthy, though events 
pushed them towards bestiality. This is a book about simple people and 
ordinary people caught at a moment when. perhaps, for the only time in 
their lives, they came close to greatness and felt its inspiration. 

I find it altogether fitting that the English Book Society has recommended 
Seventy Days to its members. 


ANDRZEJ POMIAN 
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AN AMERICAN ECONOMIST IN POLAND 


John Kenneth Galbraith, Journey to Poland and Yugoslavia. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1958. Pp. 118. 


In these more relaxed days of “cultural exchange,” there has been great 
traffic in professors and students travelling to and from Poland, more from 
than to. Much of it has been financed by the Rockefeller and Ford Founda- 
tions, and it was the latter which made it possible for John Kenneth Gal- 
braith, professor of economics at Harvard University, to spend a fortnight 
in Poland during May 1958. At the invitation of the University of Warsaw 
and the Polish Economic Society, he gave three lectures in Warsaw, three 
in Cracow and one in Lublin on “Economics and the American Economy.” 
His impressions of the country, and of Yugoslavia where he visited briefly 
afterward, are presented in an informal, often witty travel diary which ap- 
peared also in abbreviated form in the February 23, March 2, and March 9, 
1959, issues of the New Leader. 

By training and experience, Professor Galbraith is a most competent guide 
to the economic, intellectual, and social panorama. A Canadian who was 
educated in the U.S. and Britain, he became assistant professor of economics 
in Princeton in 1939. Shortly afterwards he was appointed director of the 
Office of Price Administration in Washington. This very unpopular job 
was the source of many controversies and Professor Galbraith resigned 
the post in 1943. Two years later, he became director of the United States 
Strategic Bombing Survey which studied the effects of air attacks on the 
economies of Germany and Japan. At the end of World War II, he directed 
the State Department’s Office of Economic Security Policy in charge of 
economic affairs in the two defeated countries. 

He joined the Harvard faculty in 1948, and in the same year wrote a re- 
port entitled Beyond the Marshall Plan for the National Planning Associa- 
tion. It stirred considerable furor, as did his testimony in 1955 before the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee during its investigation of the 
stock market. As the author of The Great Crash, 1929 (New York, 1955), 
Professor Galbraith is considered an expert on the subject. His demand for 
drastic, immediate measures to curb stock speculation, his warning of a pos- 
sible stock market collapse as dire as that of 1929, led to sharp conflict with 
Wall Street men, as well as some Committee members. (His Cassandric 
prophecies, incidentally, have not yet been fulfilled). 

His last book before Journey to Poland and Yugoslyavia was The Affluent 
Society, considered by many the best of his works which have included 
Modern Capitalism and Business Policy; American Capitalism: The Con- 
cept of Countervailing Power; A Theory of Price Control, and Economics 
and the Art of Controversy. Professor Galbraith has a dual writing. persona- 
lity, part serious and scientific, part popular and journalistic—the result, 
perhaps, of the years between 1943 and 1948 he spent as a member of the 
board of Fortwne magazine in the midst of his other activities. 

His diary has the undeniable advantage of being pleasant and often in- 
teresting reading. It is adorned with bon mots—for example: “The feeling 
of Americans about socialism seems to me quite a lot like that toward sex. 
There is a deep fascination, a desire to look, and if possible to touch, but 
no desire to become involved.” Yet it is a pity that Professor Galbraith has 
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chosen to write his observations of Poland in quite so light a vein, with 
anecdotes, minor details and political jokes—many of them antiquated— 
all intermingled. 

In addition to Warsaw, his Polish visit included trips to various univer- 
sities and institutions of higher learning in Cracow (“one of the most beautiful 
cities in Europe”) and Lublin. He toured the “Steel City” of Nowa Huta 
and the countryside. He was wined and dined by people from all walks of 
life, meeting university professors of varying political convictions, govern- 
ment officials, students, workers, eminent Polish and foreign journalists and 
writers, as well as American and other Western diplomats whose talk re- 
volved, he says, around “everyone’s favorite subject, namely, Poland.” It is, 
to quote the British ambassador, “the only Eastern bloc country where all 
questions, including questions of party strategy, can be freely discussed with 
members of the communist party.” 

Given such possibilities, and possessing so much theoretical knowledge 
as well as varied experience in government administration, even on so short 
a trip Professor Galbraith undoubtedly gathered a multitude of facts, opin- 
ions, and insights into Polish economic conditions and ways of life. Un- 
fortunately he reveals little of his harvest, reserving the rest, one hopes, for 
a separate book. 

He writes little of the general situation. Commenting on Poland’s major 
problem, he notes that it seems to be “one of reconciling a very high state 
of intellectual achievement with a very low level of economic life. Every- 
one is aware that life is better in Western Europe and this is the standard of 
comparison. The result is deep dissatisfaction and articulate and uninhibited 
criticism.” 

He returns later to the same strain: “It is hard to over-estimate the desire 
of the Polish intellectuals, again including a good many members of the 
high bureaucracy and press—and in particular the university people—to be 
considered part of the West. In the universities, incidentally, it is difficult 
to exaggerate the role that the Ford Foundation is playing as a window to 
the West. Literally everyone you encounter is dreaming of a visit to West- 
ern Europe or the United States .... A ‘Ford Fellowship’ is the new Jeru- 
salem.” 

One of his statements, by the way—that the Radziwilt family “ruled in 
Poland from the Middle Ages”—will come as a surprise to those who know 
from the history of Poland that this noble family, though outstanding and 
influential, did not rule Poland for even one day. 


His remarks on Polish economic life are few and best summarized in his 
own words: “Geography makes a socialist economic order more or less im- 
perative. Even the least reconciled do not talk of much change here. While 
good relations with the U.S.S.R. are essential, even the most ardent com- 
munists with whom I talked consider themselves Poles first.” 


Professor Galbraith notes the paradoxical effect of that socialist economic 
erder on the position of the working class: “Many affirm the anomaly of the 
way the workers’ state discrimiuates, relatively at least, against the workers 
(in favor of peasants). Since Poland has a highly developed intelligentsia, 
these are the politically decisive groups in the community. The poor deal 
accorded these groups does seem to me politically incomprehensible.” The 
only means of bettering their lot, he believes, is to stretch out the period of 
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industrialization and allow the present generation to share the gains, rather 
than reserve them for the next. But when he expressed this opinion he 
encountered “the Calvinist conviction that there must be rapid growth to a 
high future goal, which means sacrifice now.” 

It was the lack of this rigorous “Calvinism” that the author found most 
striking in Yugoslavia. The comparisons he makes, ranging from purely 
external appearances to the merits of the economic systems, are not favorable 
to Poland. “The stores [in Belgrade} are filled with goods and, partly since 
there are more imports, they seem to be of far better quality. There is more 
traffic and the people lack the drab, uniform appearance of Poland. It is 
immediately evident that this is a far less egalitarian society.” And again: 
“ ..the difference from Warsaw is also in the faces, the chestnut trees 
along the streets, and above all in the varied pleasant buildings of what is at 
least a slightly older European city. These are wonderfully more agreeable 
than the stark social realism of Poland.” 

And despite Poland’s long eminence in the culinary arts, Professor Gal- 
braith even tips the scales in favor of Yugoslav cooking: “After the austerity 
of Poland I still find myself reveling in the luxury of life here—excellent 
food and wine, good service and people who seem to be enjoying themselves.” 

During the week he spent in Yugoslavia, he gave four lectures under the 
auspices of the Institute of International Politics and Economics in Belgrade 
and attended several parties and receptions. He notes with pleasure “the air 
of well-being and... the number of good-looking and well-dressed 
women.” 

The author devotes far more consideration to economic conditions in 
Yugoslavia than in the earlier part of his book. Visiting an agricultural 
experimental station, he finds the personnel “very good—far better equip- 
ped and more workman-like, and more self-confident than those I saw in Po- 
land.” 

Although he maintains that in Yugoslavia, as in Poland, “the peasants 
rather than the workers have, to date, been the principal beneficiaries of 
the workers’ state,” he finds the Yugoslav economic experiment not only 
more interesting but also much superior to that of the Poles. The prime 
reason for this, he believes, is that it is more relaxed, committed to supply- 
ing consumer goods, including imports, now instead of later. It is a commit- 
ment which coincides with the author’s own point of view and, he states, is 
in line with Tito’s pronouncements and the general Yugoslav Communist 
opinion that “the cause of socialism has been deeply damaged by those who 
call for sacrifices indefinitely continued.” 

The second and most important reason, he says, is the price system. In 
Poland, nearly all prices are fixed, whereas in Yugoslavia 70% of them 
are determined by individual enterprises. This means that the “individual 
(public) enterprise has the power to adjust its prices... . The 30% of 
prices that are fixed include utilities and things like steel and fertilizer, 
where there is a particular interest in the price.” 

“All in all,” Professor Galbraith concludes, “the Yugoslav system seems 
much more flexible and pragmatic than that of the Poles.” However, a Yale 
economist, John Michael Montias, notes important changes in that system 
in an article entitled “Economic Reform and Retreat in Yugoslavia,” pub- 
lished in the January 1959 issue of Foreign Affairs. Some three months be- 
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fore Professor Galbraith’s visit, an executive decision dated February 15, 
1958, ordered industrial producers and wholesalers in socialized trade to 
justify price increases for most products to a price office. According to Mr. 
Montias, who is mentioned in Professor Galbraith’s book and who himself 
spent some time in Yugoslavia during the late summer of 1958, the ex- 
ecutive decision means that the office holds veto power over price increases, 
both those made by speculators and those made by enterprises which have 
cogent reasons for adjusting their prices to new market conditions. 

Mr. Montias believes that the February 1958 order was only a beginning. 
Regulations issued in October, he says, went even farther toward balking 
even necessary price increases. “Aside from the Price Office,’ Mr. Montias 
writes in Foreign Affairs, “the State Secretariat (Ministry) in charge of trade 
has been made responsible for the over-all supervision of price controls .. . 
Local people’s councils have been given far-reaching prerogatives in con- 
trolling prices of both socialized firms and private handicrafts. Illegal price 
boosts are to be treated as ‘speculation’ and the persons responsible (among 
others, the managers of socialized enterprises) are to be punished according to 
criminal law. . . . This is where matters stand now; though I fear that all 
this tampering with the price system must make for still more administra- 
tive encroachment on the remains of market freedom.” 

All in all, the “market socialism” Professor Galbraith describes does not 
seem to be the going concern in Yugoslavia that he assumes. 

Nonetheless his findings are interesting and he has included in an ap- 
pendix one of the lectures he delivered on his trip. Entitled “Economic 
Power in the American Setting,” it follows the main ideas he expressed in 
American Capitalism: The Concept of Countervailing Power (first edition, 
1951; revised edition, 1956). In it, he defines economic power as the “power 
of one individual or group to affect the well-being of another and hence to 
abuse or exploit it.” It is an integral and constituent part of Marxist theory 
that this power can be eliminated only by the overthrow of the bourgeoisie. 
(Professor Galbraith repeats in his travel diary the popular Polish joke on 
the difference between capitalism and communism: “Under capitalism man 
exploits man. Under communism it is just the reverse.”) 

In his lecture, as in his earlier book, the author presents his thesis that 
the “withering away” of capitalism is not the only solution to the problems 
raised by the concentration of economic power. The American economy, he 
says, is stable and prosperous because of the balance between power 
and countervailing power, because of the interaction of labor unions, con- 
flicting elements within the business structure, political movements in agri- 
culture, the state (particularly with anti-trust legislation), etc. If it is not a 
perfect solution to the problem of economic power, it is, Professor Galbraith 
notes, still worthy of study, particularly since “the belief that no solution 
existed once led to conflict predictions that capitalism could not survive.” 

Closing his book, one can speculate whether Professor Galbraith’s lectures 
had any influence on his Polish and Yugoslav audiences. In his book he 
announced that his lectures “are to be published as a book in Poland.” So far 
we have not heard anything about such a publication. 


BERNARD ZIFFER 
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POLAND IN THE OXFORD SLAVONIC PAPERS 


(1. Stanislaw Kot, “Opposition to the Pope by the Polish Bishops, 1557-60; 
Three Unique Polish Reformation Pamphlets,” Vol. IV, 1953, pp. 38-70. 
2. Stanistaw Kot, “Nationum Proprietates,” Vol. VI, 1955, pp. 1-43; Vol. VII, 
1957, pp. 99-117. 3. Claude Backvis, “Some Characteristics of Polish Baroque 
Poetry,” Vol. VI, 1955, pp. 56-71. 4. John Sparrow, “Sarbiewski’s Silviludia 
and Their Italian Source,” Vol. VIII, 1958, pp. 1-48. 5. Julian Krzyzanowski, 
“The ‘Old King’s Jester’ Staficzyk and His Tradition in Polish Literature,” 
Vol. VIII, 1958, pp. 49-65). 


An editor’s note to Volume I (1950) of the Oxford Slavonic Papers an- 
nounces as the purpose of the series “the publication of articles, lectures 
and documents dealing directly with the languages, literatures and history 
of Russia and other Slavonic countries.” By the end of 1958, eight volumes 
had appeared. A rough statistical survey shows that of the fifty-odd con- 
tributions published during this time, thirty-nine are devoted to Russia, 
four deal with what we might call general-Slavic subjects(for example, Prof. 
Roman Jakobson’s article on comparative Slavic metrics, in Vol. III,) two 
are printings of Croatian Glagolitic manuscripts, and five are devoted to 
Poland. One might expect that more attention would have been given to 
Poland, a country whose history and culture have evoked perhaps greater 
interest within Britain than elsewhere. But one cannot, of course, presume 
to say what proportion of the O.S.P. “should” be given over to Poland, or 
to Croatia, or to other Slavic national cultures. We may well be content 
that the offerings on Poland have supported the standard of excellence 
which the O.S.P. have maintained. 

Polish history in the O.S.P. has to date been the province of Prof. Sta- 
nistaw Kot. The article on the Polish bishops is of interest not only as 
a preface to the documents it reproduces — the Narzekanie Biskupa Jana 
Drojowskiego, the Explicatio Juramenti Papae, and the Statecznosé Stanis- 
tawa Orzechowskiego — but also, particularly for the more general reader, 
as a cameo of the seething epoch of the Reformation. In “Nationum 
Proprietates” Prof. Kot views Poland of the 16th and 17th centuries 
through the verses, jingles and songs which were devised by foreigners and 
Poles to elevate or denigrate national characteristics—dress, customs, 
language, military valor, and so on. Such mnemonic devices not only 
help to root and perpetuate prejudices (many of them have a very con- 
temporary ring indeed,) but, for the historian, are sources of insight into 
problems of popular beliefs and national self-awareness. Because of Prof. 
Kot’s painstaking transcriptions from archival materials, the specimens 
offered here are in many cases the only survivals of manuscripts which 
were destroyed during World War IL. 

The three essays on literature, like their historical counterparts, deal 
largely with the Polish Golden Age. Prof. Backvis has dramatized the 
temper, ethos and style of the Baroque by setting it in contrast with the 
classicism which preceded it. One is inclined to regard as metaphorical 
the statement that “there can be no doubt that the baroque esthetic came 
into being as a repercussion of the Tridentine spirit” (p. 56), for Prof. 
Backvis does suggest a literary genealogy, though he fails to highlight 
the connections between classicism and the baroque. John Sparrow has 
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attached an understating title to an article which shows us that Silviludia 
was lifted, almost line for line, from one-third of a now-forgotten verse- 
drama by the Italian poet Mario Bettini. Mr. Sparrow speculates that 
Sarbiewski was driven to plagiarism (and to concealing it) by King Wla- 
dystaw IV, who presumably suggested that the Sarmatian Horace com- 
pose something for the Polish court along the lines of Saracinelli’s ballet 
La liberazione di Ruggiero, which the King had seen during his visit to 
Florence in 1625. Sarbiewski, aware that such a project lay beyond his 
capacities, turned to .he Bettini drama, and gambled that nobody would 
notice. Mr. Sparrow does a fine job of building scholarly suspense. He 
begins with a discussion of the popularity and respect Sarbiewski enjoyed 
abroad, even in the 19th century; he summarizes the collection and pub- 
lication history of Sarbiewski’s works; he touches on the literary merits 
of Silviludia; he traces the Italian “parallels” or “echoes” to various parts 
of the work; and only then does he let us in on the secret of Silviludia’s 
genesis. Mr. Sparrow's paper, in his own words, “remove(s) the main 
basis on which any previously formed estimate of Sarbiewski as a baroque 
or Marinistic poet must have rested” (p.34) (Prof. Backvis, we may note, 
does not mention Sarbiewski); but it in no way tarnishes the magnificence 
of Sarbiewski as a classical lyricist. 

Prof. Krzyzanowski studies the origins and reflexes of a hardy symbol 
in Polish art from the 16th to the 20th century. The jester Staficzyk served 
three kings of Poland, but none so long or so well as Sigismund I. He was 
a celebrity in his own time; and already in his own time he had passed 
into folklore and into high literature. His fame declined in the two cen- 
turies following his death; but it was revived anew, in different ways, in 
the 19th century, by men of such diverse gifts as Niemcewicz, Kraszewski, 
Matejko, Szujski, Wyspiafiski and Rydel.. Yet it is impossible from any 
of these sources to reconstruct Staficzyk’s life. He was neither prince nor 
warrior nor savant; he has achieved immortality in art because of what 
he symbolizes. For the folk he meant wit and pith; for literature and 
art he has meant what Prof. Krzyzanowski terms “progressiveness.” Indeed, 
it is as a symbol of the Polish Everyman that Staficzyk links written and 
oral literature, and deserves, we think, to be regarded as an archetype. 

All these articles, as we have seen, fix upon the 16th and 17th centuries, 
with the exception of Prof. Krzyzanowski’s, which only begins there. It 
is not surprising or regrettable that this should be so. But there are more 
treasures to mine, more lines to trace. The linear synthesis achieved by 
Prof. Krzyzanowski is one kind of investigation which seems particularly 
rewarding, and which might well grace forthcoming volumes in this 
Oxford series. 


Duke Uniersity ROBERT A. MAGUIRE 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Oscar Halecki, From Florence to Brest (1439-1596). Rome: Sacrum Poloniae 
Millennium, 1958. Pp. 444. Distributed in the United States by Fordham 
University Press, New York 58, N. Y. 


The division of Christendom into its Western and Eastern branches dates 
back to the XI century, to the Celurarian schism. But right from the beginning 
efforts were made to bridge the cleavage, to reunite the disjointed parts 
in mutual respect and understanding. Unfortunately, despite numerous 
earnest attempts this proved impossible. Western and Eastern Christianity 
went their separate ways to the detriment and impoverishment of both. 

It is a happy coincidence that on the eve of another Ecumenical Council a 
distinguished historian of world-wide reputation has published a most 
thorough work on, thus far, the most successful attempt at bringing together 
the disjointed members of Christendom. The book of Professor Oscar Ha- 
lecki, a result of forty years of painstaking and exhaustive research, is divided 
into four parts. Part I deals with “The Union of Florence and Its Aftermath 
among the Ruthenians.” The author analyzes these efforts briefly but lucidly 
in the Introduction entitled: “From Lyons to Krewo and Constance, 1245- 
1418”; these efforts testify to the persistence of the papal diplomacy, and the 
farsightedness of the Jagellonian statesmanship which initiated many of 
them. Part II analyzes “The Union of Lublin and Its Religious Implications.” 
Part III deals with “The Origins of the Union of Brest.” Part IV is en- 
titled “The Union of Brest,” and covers also its aftermath. Then comes the 
list of consulted manuscripts and the index. Since the number of secondary 
sources was tremendous the author did not give a formal bibliography. An 
eager reader can find additional bibliographical data in the footnotes. 

As Professor Halecki demonstrates, both the Union of Florence (1439) 
and that of Brest (1596) were important contributions not only to the task 
of achieving the religious unity of Christendom but also to its defense. 
Almost all the negotiations between Rome and Constantinople had, as 
a parallel motive, the desire of protecting Christendom from its enemies, 
the Tartars and the Turks. That is why both questions are discussed side 
by side. 

As the author points out the religious union of Brest scored a limited 
success because of a series of political arrangements which had been achieved 
between Poland and Lithuania. This political union was a result of two 
basic acts: (1) the Treaty of Krewo (1385) which associated not only the 
Lithuanian but also the Ruthenian, Ukrainian, and Byelorussian lands with 
Poland, i.e., in a federal system under Catholic leadership; (2) the Union of 
Lublin (1569) where the Polish-Lithuanian union was finally sealed. As a 
result of the Union of Krewo for the first time several million Greek 
Orthodox people were living with an approximately equal number of 
Catholics in one confederation. This in itself suggested an attempt at achiev- 
ing at least a limited regional religious union. After all the idea which had in- 
spired the saintly Queen Jadwiga when she decided to accept Jagello as her 
husband was to spread Catholicism to the East. 

After the union of Krewo the freedom of worship of the Greek Orthodox 
population remained untouched but the new civil rights and liberties, granted 
to the Lithuanian nobility on the pattern of the Polish constitution, were 
restricted to Catholics only. And since among the Greek Orthodox people 
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conversions to Catholicism of the Latin rite remained rather exceptional, 
only a religious union could remove these differences and discriminations 
within the limits of the newly formed confederation. Such a union would 
greatly contribute to the political unity of the Confederation. 

The next step toward the momentous achievement of the Synod of Brest 
of 1596, the Union of Lublin, included not only important changes in the 
position of the Ruthenian, Greek Orthodox lands (Podlachia, Volhynia, and 
the province of Kiev), but had far-reaching cultural implications. It created 
a more favorable political climate, a better political framework for a religious 
reunion. Moreover, the fact that both Churches were now threatened by the 
Protestant revolt was another favorable factor. 

In a masterly way Professor Halecki guides us through the pitfalls and 
intricacies of the negotiations which led eventually to the two Synods of 
Brest of 1595, suggesting the reunion, and that of 1596 ratifying it. The 
real reunion, from a strictly legal point of view, was concluded on December 
23, 1595 in Rome. 

The reunion, achieved one generation after the Council of Trent, while 
preserving the traditional Eastern rites of the Ruthenian Church of the 
Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth, subordinated that Church to the Pope. 
The partial, regional union was merely a return to the tradition of the 
general union between the Western and Eastern Churches, which had been 
achieved at the Council of Florence in 1439. The Union of Florence was 
merely one of the numerous almost uninterrupted attempts at reunion. 

As could be expected this triumph of Rome provoked a great deal of 
opposition. The opposition was connected with a whole complex religious and 
political situation within the Commonwealth and even outside its borders: in 
Constantinople, Muscovy, Germany, and even in Moldavia and Walachia. 
Despite the opposition, led in Poland-Lithuania by Prince Constantine 
Ostrogski, one of the richest and most powerful magnates of the Com- 
monwealth, the union survived. Of eight bishops only two, those of Lwéw 
and Przemysl, refused to join the Union. The Uniate, or Greek Catholic 
Church survived because most of the Ruthenian clergy sided with their 
bishops. It survived because it was protected by a determined king, ad- 
vised by a wise statesman, Jan Zamoyski, both eager to support it by 
all means short of force. In a hundred years the two missing dioceses (those 
of Lwéw and Przemysl) also joined the Union. By the close of the XVIII 
century the Commonwealth was solidly Catholic, while its eastern half used 
the Eastern rite and the vernacular tongue. 

The Union of Brest gave to the Catholic Church more faithful than all 
other Unions in its entire history, more than the unions with the Coptic, 
Maronite, Albanian, Chaldeian and Armenian Churches put together. Al- 
though partially destroyed in the XIX century by Russia, as a result of 
Poland’s partitions, the Uniate Church was preserved under the Austrian 
rule in Galicia. On the eve of World War I the Uniate Church numbered 
about five million people. 

Professor Halecki’s book is a monument of mature scholarship and a work 
of tremendous erudition. It stands every chance of becoming a standard work 
on the subject, a classic of its kind. It is a pity that such a fine work was 
spoiled by a faulty editing and numerous typographical mistakes. 


Boston College M. K. DZIEWANOWSKI 
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Portrait of America: Letters of Henry Sienkiewicz. Edited and translated by 
Charles Morley. New York: Columbia University Press, 1959. Pp. xx, 300. 


The observations of foreign visitors constitute one of the most manageable 
mirrors of the American social scene. Although there is no dearth of these 
for the later nineteenth century, accounts by Polish authors are rare, espe- 
cially in English translation. And this one, by Henry Sienkiewicz, has excep- 
tional merit, quite apart from considerations of nationality. His Listy z po- 
drézy do Ameryki has already been translated into German and other lan- 
guages, but the current edition, skillfully translated and edited by Charles 
Morley, Professor of History at Ohio State University, presents much more 
of it in English than was previously available. , 

As an observer of the American scene, the future author of Quo Vadis? 
was far more effective than most of the “hurried and observant Great,” to 
quote Rupert Brooke, who recorded their reactions to American society. Not 
only was Sienkiewicz long enough in the United States (from 1876 to 1878) 
to comprehend the implications of its size and variety; he was possessed of 
keen powers of analysis and exceptional literary skill. Five chapters, in the 
present edition, reflect his flair for romantic description (in accounts of his 
adventures in the California mountains and Nevada mining camps), but in 
most of his letters he concerns himself with broader aspects of American 
life in the later 1870's. 

The rising urbanism of the hundred-year-old nation interested Sienkiewicz 
less than its “wide open spaces;” but his journey to Anaheim, California, 
where he and some of his compatriots sought to establish a utopian colony, 
provided an opportunity for brief, but perceptive, comment on Detroit and 
Chicago, as well as more extensive observations on New York City. Although 
his description of the port of entry suffers from some reliance on hearsay 
evidence, his references to its unkempt appearance, its lack of monuments, its 
congested immigrant quarters, its corrupt municipal government, and the 
prevailing preoccupation of its residents with business serve to support the 
reactions to New York of other observers of the period. 

The longer Sienkiewicz stayed in the United States, the more he admired 
its society. Like many of his sophisticated fellow countrymen, he was especial- 
ly impressed with the equality of social intercourse that prevailed in the 
New World nation. American democracy differed from that of Europe, he 
concluded, primarily because it was social as well as political. Anticipating 
Frederick Turner, he laid this situaton to “the sparse populaton in relation to 
the vast expanse of the country” and to “the scarcity of labor” which “placed 
a premium on every type of work;” but he attributed it, too, to the fact that 
“American society sprang from lower-class immigrants who were chiefly 
artisans . . . accustomed to judge a man by his work.’ The “real America” of 
the 1870's was to be found, in his opinion, int the “industrious, exuberant” 
society of farm and frontier, which fostered the “ebullient, internal strength” 
of this composite people. 

Especially perceptive are Sienkiewicz’s comments on the Polish element 
within this composite society. Even though his sojourn antedated the great 
migration of Poles to the United States, his chapter entitled “The Polish Com- 
munities in America” epitomizes their experience in a penetrating way. He 
writes movingly of the hazards his compatriots endured on the steerage trip, 


of their frightened responses to the unfamiliar New World urban scene, 
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and of the costs and difficulties attending a removal to what he regarded as 
the more congenial West. Vignettes of the Polish communities in Chicago, 
Milwaukee, and Detroit elucidate the role of the Polish press, the Polish 
relief societies, and the Church in easing the adjustment of the immigrants 
to their new environment. 

In sum, Sienkiewicz’s “portrait” of America provides valuable insights into 
the United States of the 1870's; nor is it without real significance, as well, 
as a reflection of the image of the United States which helped to induce the 
swelling migration of the later nineteenth century. 


New York University BAYRD STILL 


Ten Contemporary Polish Short Stories. Edited by Edmund Ordon. Detroit: 
Wayne State University Press, 1958. Pp. XXIX, 252. 


Even literate Americans know Polish literature only through the few works 
like Quo Vadis? which have been translated over the years from an imacces- 
sible world, and through the penetrating insights into Soviet cultural and 
social legislations which have appeared since 1955. Prof. Edmund Ordon’s 
collection of Polish stories by ten contemporary authors should present some 
of the variety of literary methods and modes of understanding which under- 
lay both the major works and the stand against the Soviets. Such a collection 
naturally contains both successes and failures. 

Several stories fail because of a preoccupation with literary traditions 
rather than with the artistic integrity of the story. Marek Hiasko’s The Most 
Sacred Words of Our Life is interesting because its first half is a lyrical and 
commonplace parting of two lovers, while the second half defies all possibi- 
lity for the sake of a sardonic attitude toward that scene. The lover meets 
three friends who each recount identical experiences with his beloved, which 
he has not suspected. This is not the imitation of life but the imitation of 
Hemingway. 

Another story which fails through preoccupation with incompletely as- 
similated literary techniques is Michat Choromanski’s Cynical Tale, which 
uses elaborate foreshadowing to lead up to an anticlimax, gives incompatible 
accounts of the same scene by the same narrator, and uses wild feats of aural 
acuity, memory and crust to account for the narrator's ability to eavesdrop on 
some people he does not understand. The experiment is interesting and 
obviously self-conscious, but it reduces the story to a literary joke, and it is 
too long for that. 

A less ambitious story, A Turban, by Maria Kuncewiczowa, uses the same 
elaborate preparation for nothing with real success, and Witold Gombrowicz 
uses the literary devices of Poe and Kafka to write a successful story about 
the hypnotic power of imagination. The narrator of this story, Premeditated 
Crime, encounters a corpse and discovers a crime which explains it except 
for one fact: 

“Physiologically speaking, he was not choked to death at all, but died nor- 
mally of a heart attack. The neck, you know, the neck! The neck is un- 
touched! ... 
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(Later) I heard a dreadful noise. ... All the formalities were being attended 
to ex post facto..... and the corpse’s neck revealed the distinct impression of 
all the ten fingers.” 

Here the literary device prevails over psychological improbabilities to pro- 
duce a story with appealing weirdness. 

Such literary preoccupations produced the one superb piece of surrealistic 
writing in the collection, Bruno Schulz’s My Father Joins the Fire Brigade, 
which W. Stanley Moss and Zofia Tarnowska have translated with flair and 
humor. There are brilliant descriptions of sleep, and night, and of the 
author's father dressed as “a simply magnificent, brazen knight-at-arms, a 
genuine Saint George, arrayed with golden bucklers upon his armlets, a fine 
belt in his cuirass, and an entire outfit of clinking, burnished armor.” 

The linkage of this figure with fatherhood is a beautiful touch, and at the 
end of the story Schulz fuses the psychological with the aesthetic impact of 
a surreal occurrence. 

“With a single leap he jumped on to the window-sill and stood there 
with his arms outstretched. We all rushed after him. In the brightly il- 
lustrated square below us we could see a milling crowd of people; immediate- 
ly beneath our window a group of eight firemen was stretching out an 
enormous sheet of canvas. Father turned around, sparkling in the glory of 
his apparel, and saluted us. Then, with his arms outflung, he leaped out 
into the glittering night like a blazing meteor. It was such a wonderful sight 
that we all clapped our hands in rapture....in our enthusiastic approval of 
such an elegant feat. 

In the meantime my father had rebounded from the sheet like an India- 
rubber ball and, with a rattle of his crustacean brass, had placed himself at 
the head of a detachment of firemen, whose helmets sparkled as they march- 
ed in file through the ranks of applauding onlookers.” 

These five stories are all in some sense technical experiments. Schulz’s a 
major success, and the others interesting even in those respects where they 
fail. 

The remaining stories stand or fall for less technical reasons. Three of 
the five involve children. The Adventures of an Imp by Jozef Mackiewicz 
combines a few political remarks with some heavy-handed whimsy about a 
young and ineffective member of the community of devils. Piotr Choynow- 
ski’s Boarding House is a trite little piece about a homesick boy who finally 
asserts himself against a school bully. The third, The President Calls by Jerzy 
Zawieyski is the story of a little boy starved for affection who retreats into 
fantasy. His situation and-his symptoms are so trite as to suggest that senti- 
mentality is endlessly incurable. 

Finally, the collection contains two excellent stories told in a conventional 
manner, in a level tone of voice. The first is Patrol by Kazimierz Wierzyn- 
ski, a war story which, with irony but little bitterness, juxtaposes the de- 
humanization of war to the decent human instincts which survive. The 
second excellent story is Father Philip, by Maria Dabrowska, the life story 
of a devoted and promising priest who falls into sin and despair, until the 
last moments of his life when he realizes that salvation lies in love and 
service to his fellow men. 


Mr. Ordon’s collection has two values. The first has been to introduce us 
to three first rate stories, Father Philip, Patrol and My Father Joins the Fire 
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Brigade. The second value has been to show the methods and the goals of 
other authors in stories which all had some real merit. Mr. Ordon, who 
translated Father Philip, Julius Balbin, who translated Patrol, and W. Stan- 
ley Moss and Zofia Tarnowska, who have already been mentioned, deserve 
special credit for their translations, but Thad Kowalski, Helen Jankowska, 
George J. Maciuszko, Bronislas de Leval Jezierski, Adam Czerniawski, and 
Wojciech Gniatczyfski have all done workmanlike jobs. Dr. Olga Scherer- 
Virski, who translated Gombrowicz’s story, and who knows the Polish short 
story as well as any one in America, has written a brief introduction to the 
collection. 


Columbia University ROBERT L. BELKNAP 


Rufus W. Mathewson, Jr., The Positive Hero in Russian Literature, New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1958. Pp. xii, 364. 


The Third Congress of the Union of Soviet Writers which was held in 
Moscow in May 1959 disclosed the uneasiness of official Soviet spokesmen 
over the effect of the open attacks on the doctrine of Socialist Realism in the 
West, and particularly in the literary journals in Poland and Yugoslavia. 
By exposing the vulnerabilities of some of the basic tenets of the doctrine, 
the “bourgeois” and the “revisionist” critics have, it appears, been quite suc- 
cessful in undermining what has hitherto been described as universal accept- 
ance in the Soviet Union of this literary theory. Some of the speakers at the 
Congress were very much on the defensive attempting to shield the doctrine 
from the scorn and ridicule of the Polish and Yugoslav critics. 

Thus Professor Mathewson’s book is both important and timely for it 
sheds much light on what is perhaps the most important distinguishing 
feature of Socialist Realism, namely the portrayal of the positive hero in 
literature. “The heroes of the world’s great literature are not edifying in 
the copybook sense,” writes Professor Mathewson, “homilies cannot be drawn 
from the examples of their lives. The Soviet hero, on the contrary, is pri- 
marily a model whose example is expected to give rise to admiration and 
emulation. He stands in an authoritarian relationship to the reader. He is 
the representative of an official virtue, and the certified model for behavior.” 
(p. 10). 

Some of the outward features of the positive hero are, of course, subject 
to change to accomodate the metamorphoses of Party policy. On the whole, 
however, Professor Mathewson’s definition is an apt one and is equally ap- 
plicable at various periods of Soviet letters: 


He is, first of all, entirely politicalized, with his needs and aspirations defined by his 
political allegiances. Although he is expected to respond with immer enthusiasm to 
grandiose public goals, the real locus of judgment in these matters is outside his own 
conscience. He makes decisions, so to speak, but no choices. He lives in a world of 
rationalized deprivations, subsisting on reduced rations of love, friendship, and family 
happiness because, he is always told, of the terrible urgencies besetting his community. 
Finally, he is manipulated from above and in turn manipulates those beneath him: he 
lives in a hierarchy of these relationships, (p. 321). 


As the title of the book indicates, Professor Mathewson is interested not 
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only in the Soviet period of Russian literature. Indeed, some of the most 
valuable chapters of the study are devoted to the examination of the problem 
in prerevolutionary Russian fiction. As a result, Professor Mathewson ar- 
rives at two significant conclusions. The first is that the annoying didacticism 
of Soviet literature has its roots in the traditions of the radical Russian 
critics of the nineteenth century—men like Belinsky, Dobroliubov and Cher- 
nyshevsky—trather than in the writings of Marx and Engels. Compare, for 
example, Engels’ opinion that “the more the author’s views are concealed, 
the better the work of art...the tendency should flow by itself from the 
situation and action without being explicitly formulated” (p. 162)—with 
Dobroliubov’s: “... literature is an auxiliary force (the importance of which 
lies in propaganda, and the merit of which is determined by what it pro- 
pagates and how it propagates it”) (p. 59). The second conclusion attempts 
to destroy the widespread belief (to be found, among others, in the writings 
of Edmund Wilson) that in nineteenth-century Russia there was a harmon- 
ious symbiosis of the great writers and the radical critics. Thus, for example, 
Chernyshevsky’s crusade for a narrowly utilitarian literature (to which he 
contributed not only publicistic articles but even a “model” novel, the notor- 
ious What Is To Be Done) was denounced by both Tolstoy and Turgenev. 
The latter claimed, for instance, that Chernyshevsky seems to be concerned 
with art for “immature” people. It is remarkable that the present-day polem- 
ics with the Soviet defenders of Socialist Realism frequently proceed along 
paths that are traced for the past by Professor Mathewson. Thus in Yugosla- 
via Socialist Realism is attacked from orthodox Marxist positions, while 
echoes of Turgenev’s remark can be discerned in the title of Adam Wazyk’s 
Poem for Adults. 

Professor Mathewson is not seriously concerned with Russian literature 
before the nineteenth century. The few remarks that he does make on this 
subject are highly debatable. Thus, for example, he writes on p. 13 that the 
pre-nineteenth century Russian literary heroes were, in general, “teachers by 
their beneficent rather than by their terrible or pitiable—example.” A 
number of the best known works of early Russian literature—including The 
Tale of Misery, Luckless Plight, The Tale of Fédor Grudtsyn, Fonvizin’s 
Minor and Karamzin’s Poor Liza—suggest the opposite. Similarly, Daniel 
the Exile (Zatochnik) should hardly be described as “a narrow-minded, joy- 
less Russian preacher in the Middle Ages” (p. 134). This reviewer is in- 
clined to agree with Professor William Harkins who describes Daniel’s most 
important work (Dictionary of Russian Literature, New York, Philosophical 
Library, 1956, p. 69) as “noteworthy for its secular character and lively wit... 
Daniel quotes many proverbs and invents ingenious puns.” 

There are several misprints. in Professor Mathewson’s work, one of them 
in the very first sentence—“Georgi Zhdanov” instead of “Andrei Zhdanov.” 

A strong point of the book is its rich, imaginative language which con- 
trasts with many books of American Slavists. Sometimes, perhaps, Professor 
Mathewson’s prose is a bit on the purple side—e.g., Stalin’s “repellent” de- 


scription of writers; “obnoxious” doctrines for proper uses of literature; 


“sterile Byzantine orthodoxy;” Russian revolutionaries were “deadlier speci- 
men,” and so forth. 

On the whole, however, the book is highly valuable both as a compendium 
of facts as well as a frequently admirable commentary. It should be read by 
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all who are interested in the fate of literature under the rule of those who 
would turn it into a mere handmaiden of the “more important” tasks of 
politics. 


Hunter College MAURICE FRIEDBERG 


Victor Turek, Polonica Canadiana, A Bibliographical List of the Canadian 
Polish Imprints. 1848-1957. Toronto: Canadian Polish Congress, Polish Re- 
search Institute in Canada, 1958. Pp. 138. 


Dr. Victor Turek, the Canadian Polish Congress and its subsidiary organi- 
zation, the Polish Research Institute in Canada, again merit the grateful 
plaudits of scholars who are engaged in the field of Polish-American studies. 
The compact bibliography which Dr. Turek has compiled under the aegis of 
the two Polish-Canadian groups is a utilitarian pioneer work in the Canadian 
area of such studies. Undoubtedly, it will prove to be an invaluable tool of 
research. 

The brief commentaries which Dr. Turek has appended to most of his en- 
tries will be of especially welcome assistance to researchers. They should help 
in eliminating “false leads” and “dead ends” which result from encountering 
misleading titles in the preliminary stages of research, and which are often 
time and travel consuming. Through the use of letter symbols, Dr. Turek 
has also made the bibliography a catalogue of many of the holdings of the 
Polish Research Institute in Canada. 

As a pioneer work, the bibliography is not without technical flaws and 
shortcomings. Some of these are acknowledged and indicated in Dr. Turek’s 
interesting preface. Although the author and title listing is the simplest for 
the bibliographer, it proves in the case of this biblography to be cumber- 
some for the user, since entries pertaining directly to the history of the Pol- 
ish group in the Dominion are scattered and intermixed with works by Ca- 
nadian authors on Poland and the various writings of Canadian authors of 
Polish origin or descent. It would have been more advisable and expedient, 
perhaps, to have limited the scope of coverage to the history and activities 
of the Polish immigrants in Canada and to have expanded the entries to in- 
clude newspaper and periodical articles. The latter two categories could have 
been accommodated in future bibliographies. 

The fact that Dr. Turek intends to keep his listing current by adding sup- 
plementary entries will add considerably to its value. Unfortunately, the few 
bibliographies dealing with Polonica Americana have become dated. It is 
hoped that organizations of the Polonia in the United States might be suf- 
ficiently inspired (—or embarrassed) by the accomplishments of the Canad- 
ian Polish Congress and the Polish Research Institute in Canada to initiate 
a new, complete and expandable bibliography of Polonica Americana which 
fe also be a key to the holdings of their organizational and institutional 
libraries. 

JOSEPH W. WIECZERZAK 














NOTES 


The First International Meeting of Translators of Literary Works 
Warsaw—Cracow, Poland 
July 2—8, 1958 


Even before World War II the Polish PEN Club devoted much attention 
to the problem of translation. In 1950 a special Translation Study Group 
was established which undertook serious research into both the theoretical 
and practical aspects of translation. The tangible result of this comprehen- 
sive investigation is an impressive 559 page symposium edited by the Polish 
PEN’s secretary-general Michat Rusinek and published in 1955 by the Os- 
solinski Institute in Wroclaw under the title The Art of Translating with all 
too brief summaries in French, English and Russian. 

Considering this special interest of the Polish PEN it was logical that that 
center should take up the initiative of convening, in cooperation with the 
International Federation of Translators (F.L.T.), an international conference 
of people active in the field to discuss matters of mutual concern and estab- 
lish closer communication. 

The efforts of the Polish PEN were successful since delegates from some 
twenty-five countries converged on Warsaw. In addition to participants from 
the “People’s Democracies” there were sizable delegations from the West. 
The Orient was represented by a Japanese and an Indian, the latter a pro- 
fessor of Indian civilization in the University of Warsaw with a perfect 
command of Polish. The Soviet Union was conspicuous by its absence. The 
American group consisted of Theodore Purdy and Ludwik Krzyzanowski as 
official representatives of the American PEN, as well as of Maria Kuncewicz, 
Edmund Ordon of Wayne State University (Detroit) and Edward Symans, 
press attache of the U.S. Embassy in Warsaw. UNESCO was officially re- 
presented by Roger Caillois. 

No international gathering can be held in a Communist-dominated country 
without government sanction. However, overt government participation in 
the conference was limited to two instances: One of the speakers during the 
opening exercises was Stefan Zétkiewski, Minister of Higher Education, who 
made some observations on the role of translators in making the classical 
works of Marxism universally known. The other high-placed Communist 
spokesman was Vice-Minister of Culture Zaorski who welcomed the par- 
ticipants on the occasion of a lavish reception tendered by the Ministry of 
Culture at the palace of the Council of Ministers. 

During their stay in Poland the delegates were under the care of the 
government Tourist Agency “Orbis,” were accomodated at the new, not yet 
completely finished “luxury” Orbis-Grand Hotel, were conveyed in Orbis 
buses to the meetings at the Palace of Culture and Science as well at to the 
various receptions and to meals at the Hotel Bristol. Much time was lost 
in constant waiting for the bus to fill up, which in large measure was the 
fault of the Orbis attendants who did not display any energy in herding 
the conference members together and keeping to a fixed timetable. The 
hotel accomodations and the food were adequate and if judged in the light 
of local conditions—first-rate. 
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The Conference 


All the sessions were held at the Soviet-built and styled skyscraper known 
as the Palace of Culture and Science in the auditorium of the Polish Academy 
ot Sciences. The size and the arrangement of the auditorium deprived the 
meetings of any sense of intimacy and made the proceedings extremely 
formal. There really was no discussion in the proper sense of the word, and 
whatever exchange of ideas there was, had to be in the form of statements 
trom the stage. A sort of American “round table” or at least a smaller room 
would have been much more conducive to creating a more propitious 
atmosphere for an intellectual give-and-take. 

Throughout the conference the presiding officer was L. Lanza di Trabia 
(Italy), President of the International Federation of Translators. The other 
members of the presidium included: Jan Parandowski, President of the 
Polish PEN, Pierre Francois Caillé (France), Vice-President of F.L.T., and 
Bronistaw Zielifiski, President, Translators’ Section, Polish PEN. 

The official languages were French and English, with a preponderance of 
the former. 

The organizers had made an attempt to set up the subject matter under 
separate headings, however in practice adherence to this scheme proved 
impossible and the result was a series of disjointed statements on many sub- 
jects often only vaguely connected with the purported theme of the confer- 
ence. Here, for the record, is the official agenda of the four business meet- 
ings: 


1) The role of the translator of literary works in contemporary culture 
nad in bringing the nations closer together. 

2) The art and theory of translating. 

3) Professional interests of the translator. 

4) Means aiming at the deepening of the international exchange of liter- 
ary works. 


The many speakers would take up one or several of these problems, and 
if they came from the “People’s Democracies” would speak on the organiza- 
tion and appreciation of the translators’ work in their respective countries 
and the new tasks of translators in building socialism. In addtion to state- 
ments on such matters as inadequate payment, omission of translators’ names 
and general lack of recognition of the work of translators, there were some 
highly theoretical papers. Notable among the latter was an erudite study by 
Olgierd Wojtasiewicz, professor of Chinese at Warsaw University, entitled 
“Introuction to the Theory of Translation.” The opening and concluding 
sentences of this paper may indicate its nature: 


“The act of translation consists in formulating, in language “B,” of a 
text “b” which is an equivalent of the text “a,” previously formulated in 
language “A.” 

“,..it turns out that translation, apparently a linguistic operation, is 
hindered most frequently by difficulties due to cultural differences (technical 
terms and erudite allusions. The difficulties, however, can in the future 
be more easily removed through the spread of some sort of “universal” (as 
opposed to “local”) education than the difficulties consisting in structural 
differences between languages.” 
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Thus, throughout the business meetings, down-to-earth organizational and 
professional problems were interspersed with estheticizing and theoretical 
animadversions. 


American Participation 


The American members were very active in establishing personal con- 
tact with the Polish hosts and exchanging views with them as well as with 
other delegations. The many social functions, the joint meals and the wait- 
ing for conveyance from one place to another gave ample opportunity for 
this rapprochement. 

At the conference itself Mme. Kuncewicz spoke movingly of her home- 
coming after twenty years. Professor Ordon addressed himself to the sub- 
ject of the “art and theory of translating,” quoting some specimens of his 
own renderings of Polish verse into English. Ludwik Krzyzanowski discus- 
sed the problems involved in making a little known literature bridge the 
chasm of language. By way of illustration he mentioned his intermediary 
role in helping American poets to cross the language barrier in familiariz- 
ing English-speaking readers with the heritage of Polish letters. Theodore 
Purdy assured the organizers that after its return home the American dele- 
gation would impress on the American PEN the importance of both the 
theoretical and organizational achievements of the Conference. 

The mere fact of the presence of a few Americans made a great impres- 
sion first of all on the Polish hosts but also on many other participants. It 
was generally interpreted as a manifestation of American realization of the 
inherent value of an exchange of a cultural heritage which, basically, is the 
patrimony of all humanity. 


Conclusions and Suggestions 

In his inaugural address Jan Parandowski, president of the Polish PEN, 
spoke eloquently of the translator who “acquires his highest dignity when 
he is conscious of his mission as intermediary in the circulation of cultural 
goods which centuries and nations continually exchange, when he under- 
stands his importance in intellectual life, when he is moved by the same 
exaltations as the writer, when he is animated by the certainty that he works 
at something imperishable that merits respect and glory.” 

This may be considered the spiritual and intellectual theme of the Con- 
ference. As an example of the practical approach, the resolution submitted 
by Bronistaw Zielifiski, President of the Polish PEN’s Translators’ Section, 
may be cited: 


“1. Literary translators and their organizations in all countries shall im- 
mediately launch a widespread campaign—by way of articles in the press, 
discussions and so on—to inculcate an appreciation among the general 
public of the importance and cultural value of the translator’s work. Literary 
translators and their organizations shall insist that publishers give clear and 
proper indication of the translator's name in every book published, in all 
catalogues, advertisements and so on. Literary translators and their organiza- 
tions shall further, by all available means, strive to induce literary critics 
to include in their review an assessment of the work of the translator as co- 
author of the book presented by him to the public in his native language. 
In the event of a critic omitting reference to the translator, the translator 
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himself or his organization shall without delay demand that the editor of 
the journal concerned accord him his right by publishing a notice, article or 
letter. 

2. Literary translators gathered in Warsaw for their First International 
Meeting hereby resolve that such meetings will hereafter be convened once 
in every two years in different countries so that contact and cooperation 
between translators may be maintained, and common action decided upon 
in the interests of the moral and material rights of translators. 

With this in view a Permanent Organizing Committee for Congresses of 
Literary Translators is hereby agreed to be appointed.” 


The proceedings of the Conference moved within the area circumscribed 
by these two aspects. 

It is noteworthy that the writers, translators, intellectuals and scholars 
whom the American delegation had occasion to meet, invariably displayed 
an attachment to all Western cultural values and an overpowering nostalgia 
for contacts with the West. The Polish writers and intellectuals demon- 
strated once more their true character, their desire to continue as genuine 
members of Western civilization and their hope that the West will not for- 
sake them in the defense and preservation of their cultural heritage which 
is that of the West. 

This identification with Western culture came strikingly alive in Po- 
land’s ancient capital of Cracow whose medieval and Renaissance monu- 
ments transferred the Conference participants into an atmosphere much 
like that of Italy or France. It was only proper that the Rector of the six 
hundred year old Jagellonian University should address the delegates in 
Latin and that they were invited to attend a dramatization of Homer's 
Odyssey in Jan Parandowski’s excellent version. 

To foster this spirit of kinship is a task the free Western world cannot 
forego, be it only in its own interest. How to organize and intensify this 
cultural assistance should become the subject of serious consideration. 


LUDWIK KRZYZANOWSKI 


A Postscript to “Bronistaw Malinowski: 
An Intellectual Profile” 


In his article on Bronistaw Malinowski (The Polish Review, Vol. Ill, No. 
4) Professor Symmons-Symonolewicz touched all too briefly on the great 
anthropologist’s allegiance to Poland. However this very important aspect 
of Malinowski’s personality seems to deserve a little more space, especially 
in a journal published by the Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences. In fact, 
Malinowski had been instrumental in the establishment of the Institute in 
1942 and was active in the Organizing Committee composed of members of 
the Polish Academy of Arts and Sciences then residing in this country. The 
Committee, headed by Professor Oscar Halecki, and comprising Professors 
Jan Kucharzewski, Waclaw Lednicki, Bronistaw Malinowski, Wojciech Swie- 
tostawski and Rafat Taubenschlag, unanimously elected Malinowski Pre- 
sident of the Institute’s Board. 

It was in the capacity that Professor Malinowski presided over the 
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inaugural exercises of the Insitute held at the Pierpont Morgan Library in 
New York on May 15, 1942. The next morning the great scholar died sud- 
denly at New Haven, Connecticut. His brilliant “opening remarks” had to 
be reproduced only from notes kindly supplied by his widow. They are re- 
printed here from the Bulletin of the Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences 
in America (Vol. I, No. I, October 1942): 

“I wish to open the inaugural meeting of the Polish Institute of Arts and 
Sciences in America. It is an impressive and historical moment, the found- 
ing of a new Polish research center. We are deeply moved. Our country has 
at present no universities, no libraries, no centers of learning. We think 
of those of our colleagues who die in concentration camps, under persecu- 
tion, on the field of battle or starve to death, or fall victims to fatal illness. 

In Poland no research, no learning is possible at the present moment. 
Only in England and in this country are we allowed to think and to work 
as we choose, to pursue freely our scientific and cultural acitvities. Our 
sincerest thanks and deepest gratitude are due to those of our American 
friends who are helping us and are present here this afternoon. We wel- 
come them as our guests and express to them our profound appreciation. 

I wish to express our gratitude to the Polish Government, which not only 
gave us moral encouragement but made the foundation of the Institute pos- 
sible, both by its generous endowment, and also by according to us com- 
plete intellectual freedom and autonomy. 

In order to avoid any misunderstandings I wish to emphasize that the 
Institute has no political or partisan intentions. We shall devote ourselves 
exclusively and strictly to scientific and cultural work, whether in philosophy, 
the natural sciences, or the social sciences. Indeed, why should anyone sus- 
pect us of political intentions? What are politics? At best, it is the use of 
power in administration and defense. We have no power, nothing to ad- 
minister or defend—except reason, sanity and decency. At worst, politics 
is the misuse of speech, clever manipulation and intrigue. 

We here dedicate ourselves to research, teaching, literary work—to 
humanism.” 

Thus it becomes clear that to the very last hours of his life Bronistaw 
Malinowski was filled with thoughts about Poland and solicitude for Her 
culture. 

A solemn commemoration of the late scholar was held at the Institute on 
November 6, 1942, the proceedings of which may be found in the Polish 
Institute’s Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 2, January 1943, pp. 187-212. It was on that 
occasion that Professor Halecki stated: 

“Malinowski belonged to the glorious line of Polish scholars who have 
gained universal recognition and reputation, a line going from Copernicus... 
to Mme. Curie Sklodowska... Even the greatest Polish scientists had, how- 
ever, rather loose contact with Anglo-Saxon scholarship, and here Broni- 
slaw Malinowski...in the field of science played a part comparable only to 
Joseph Conrad’s role in literature... Malinowski remained a Pole, not only 
thanks to his origin and education and to his intimate feelings, but also 
owing to some very distinctive features of his scientific outlook. 


LUDWIK KRZYZANOWSKI 
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The Jozef Pilsudski Institute of America for Research 
in Modern History of Poland 


The nineteenth and beginning of the twentieth century in Poland saw a 
great surge toward the collection of historical materials and of research and 
publications dealing with that country’s history. The Polish nation, which 
had been deprived of its independence at the end of the eighteenth century 
by a conspiracy of its powerful neighbors, Russia, Prussia and Austria, re- 
sulting in Poland’s partition, looked to its past in order to consolidate its 
own, individual national features. At the same time, historical works pro- 
vided an answer to the activities of Russian and German historiography which, 
seeking to justify the partition of Poland, presented the history of the Polish 
Commonwealth in a false light, bending facts to suit prepared political 
theses. 


This impetus to historical works did not come to an end when, with free- 
dom regained, the Polish nation was faced with more immediate problems. 
An “Institute for Research in Modern History of Poland” was created in 
Warsaw on March 1, 1923. Its aim was the collection of documents and the 
publication of works connected with the modern history of Poland, and, in 
particular, the history of Poland’s fight for independence. In 1936 the In- 
stitute took the name “Jézef Pitsudski Institute for Research in Modern 
History of Poland.” It had its own organ, a quarterly entitled Niepodleg- 
iosé (Independence) which printed historical documents, memoirs and re- 
ports as well as scholarly studies on the history of the Polish fight for in- 
dependence, beginning with the Insurrection of 1863 through the history of 


Polish independence organizations immediately preceding and during World 
War I. 


The wealth of materials collected in the Institute’s archives was destroyed 
in Warsaw during World War II. In 1943 a group of Polish war émigrés, 
together with Polish-American leaders, created the Institute anew, this time 
in America. This initiative had a precedent. With the collapse of the up- 
rising against Russia in 1830, the Polish émigrés established a Polish Library 
in Paris, and the following wave of émigrés, after the defeat of the next up- 
rising against Russia in 1863, founded a Museum and Polish Library in Rap- 
perswil, Switzerland. 

The end of World War II, which did not bring independence for Poland, 
but found her under the yoke of Communist dominativa, emphasized the im- 
portance of securing this scholarly and historical Polish institution in a free 
country, the United States, for in Poland itself the country’s history is the 
subject of gross falsifications. 

The Jézef Pitsudski Institute of America has resumed the task of collect- 
ing documents connected with the modern history of Poland, and, in parti- 
cular, the history of Poland's fight for independence. The Institute already 
possesses a large library as well as an imposing collection of original doc- 
uments and other historical materials. This work—the collection and safe- 
guarding of materials—constitutes the primary task of the Institute. 

The second task consists in organizing research based on documents al- 
ready collected. In this endeavor the Institute has a promise of collaboration 
from a number of Polish scholars. 
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The third task of the Institute is in the field of publications. It has al- 
ready printed the following works in Polish: 

Konstytucja Rzeczypospolitej Polskiej (The Constitution of the Polish Re- 
public), its text and an historical introduction, 69 pages; 

Wybor Pism Jozefa Pitsudskiego (Selected Writings of Jozef Pilsudski), 
368 pages; 

Zhior dokumentéw Komitetu Narodowego Amerykanéw Polskiego Pocho- 
dzenia (Collection of Documents of the National Commitee of Americans 
of Polish Descent), 77 pages; 

Zapomniany list Pitsudskiego do Masaryka (A Forgotten Letter of Pil- 
sudski to Masaryk), ed. by Damian Wandycz, 21 pages. 

The following have been published by the Institute in English: 

Poland in the British Parliament, 1939-1945, Vol. I. (1939-1941), ed. by 
Waclaw Jedrzejewicz; 

Polish Americans and the Curzon Line; 31 pages. 

The Institute also assisted in the publication of the monumental work by 
Tytus Komarnicki, Rebirth of the Polish Republic, 776 pages. 

Two more volumes of the work Poland in the British Parliament dealing 
with the periods 1941-1943 and 1943-1945 are being prepared for publi- 
cation. 

Beside this basic activity, the Institute periodically organizes lectures and 
publishes a bulletin. 

The 35th anniversary of the Institute’s foundation and the 15th of its 
activities in America was marked by a special meeting held last year in the 
KoSciuszko Foundation. 

The following officers of the Institute were elected at the last general as- 
sembly: Board of Directors: H. Korab-Janiewicz, chairman; Gen. W. Bort- 
nowski, vice-chairman; W. Falecki, treasurer; members: Dr. J. Fryling, J. 
Galazka, Prof. O. Halecki, S. Januszewska, Prof. Jedrzejewicz, Dr. J. Ka- 
narek, Dr. J. Karcz, E. Kleszczyfiski, Col. A. Koc, Dr. A. Korczyfiski, Gen. 
W. Kowalski, L.A. Kupferwasser, Col. R. Michakowski, I. Nurkiewicz, J. Pu- 
laska, K. Wierzynski. 

General W. Kowalski was re-elected Director of the Institute. AK. 





POLAND IN 1958 
CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 
July 1, 1958 — December 31, 1958 


2—The Diet approved the Council of State’s resolution of April 29, 
1958 recalling Karol Kuryluk as minister of culture and art. Tade- 
usz Galifiski, deputy chairman of Radio and Television Committee, 
appointed to succeed Kuryluk. 

2-8—First International Conference of Translators of Literary Works 
held under auspices of Polish PEN Club in Warsaw and Cracow. 
The American PEN Club was officially represented by Theodore 
M. Purdy and Ludwik Krzyzanowski. 

8—In the past 40 years, 67 titles of Polish belles lettres were published 
in USSR. Total edition of the works of 96 Polish writers and works 
on Polish folklore which appeared in USSR in 33 languages 
amounted to nearly 20 million copies. Trybuna Ludu 

9—New oil deposits were discovered in the vicinity of Ustrzyki Dolne 
in the sub-Carpathian region. The oil-bearing sandstones are said 
to extend over a dozen miles. PAP 

17—At “Ogorzelec” plant for enrichment of mined chemical raw 
materials near Kowary in Lower Silesia, the first load of pure 
sulphur was obtained from Polish ore mined in the Tarnobrzeg 
region. PAP 

21—Police authorities broke into the Primate’s Institute in the Czesto- 
chowa monastery and confiscated all mimeographed texts, books 
and pamphlets, correspondence, archives, and even office sup- 
plies. The reason for this interference was the alleged illegal pub- 
lishing activity of the Institute. Primate Cardinal Wyszynski 
ordered three months’ prayers of expiation for the desecration of 
our Lady of Czestochowa’s sanctuary. 

27—Council of Ministers announced new regulations concerning obli- 
gatory deliveries of grain and potatoes for 1958. Peasants are to 
deliver 1,040,000 tons of grain, i.e. 60,000 tons less than in 1957. 
At the same time, prices for deliveries were raised from 120 zt. 
to 152 zt. for quintal of grain, and from 16.20 zl. to 32 zt. for 
quintal. of potatoes. PAP 

27—Shipment of 8 complete modern X-ray apparatus, a gift from Polish 
Americans for the Polish people, arrived at Gdafisk. 

30—At 13th session of Polish-Soviet Scientific-Technical Cooperation 
Commission in Moscow, agreement was concluded on exchange 
of technical documentation and experts in various economic fields. 
Cooperation of research institutes also to be extended. Trybuna 
Ludu 

30—Cardinal Wyszynski’s secretariat issued statement on search of Cze- 
stochowa monastery by police, quoting legal provisions which in- 
dicate legality of the Primate’s Institute’s activity. 

31—Main Statistical Office announced results achieved in the Polish 
economy in first half of 1958. Industry carried out plan in 105%, 
production increased 10.5%, investment outlays amounted to 24.2 

billion zt. 
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August 
1—Agreement on delivery of 2 million tons of Polish coal to Argen- 
tine in 1958-60 signed at Buenos Aires. PAP 
1—About 11,000 gypies live in Poland. Trybuma Ludu 
1—Inhabitants of Warsaw pay tribute to the dead in observance of 
14th anniversary of Warsaw Uprising. 
1-2—USA-Poland athletic meet in Warsaw. USA won in male competi- 
tions 118:97, Poland in female ones 54:52. Jerzy Chromik beat 
world record in 3 klm hurdle race (8:32.0). 
2—Adam Zebrowski appointed chairman of Small Business Committee, 
ge after abolition of ministry of Small Business and Handi- 
crafts. 
4-—-By decree of minister of Education members of religious orders 
barred from teaching religion in schools. As a result over 2,000 
schools, mainly in the Western territories, were deprived of religious 
instruction. 
6—Teachers’ salaries to be increased by 15-20% as of September 1. PAP 
8—On his return trip from USSR Adlai E. Stevenson stopped for a 
few days in Poland. 
12—-First shipment of a total of one million anti-polio vaccines which 
Poland is to receive on the basis of agreement between CARE and 
ministry of Labor and Social Welfare, arrived in Warsaw. 
13—Extension of Polish-Soviet agreement of March 25, 1957, on re- 
patriation to Poland of persons of Polish nationality signed in 
Moscow. Applications for repatriation will be received until January 
1,1958, while repatriation itself must be concluded March 31, 1959. 
Trybuna Ludu 
18-21—Second meeting of Polish-Czechoslovak Economic Cooperation 
Committee held in Prague. Branches of industry in which coopera- 
tion is to develop include steel, chemical, and machine industries. 
Trybuna Ludu 
19-24—Polish athletes won 8 gold medals, 2 silver and 2 bronze medals 
at European sports competition held in Stockholm. 
22—On invitation of State Institute of Art first group of French art 
historians arrived in Warsaw to familiarize themselves with monu- 
ments of Polish art and culture. 
23—Agreement on granting Soviet technical aid to Poland for con- 
struction of oil refinery signed in Moscow. In its first phase (1963- 
64) the refinery is to process 2 million tons of crude oil annually, 
in the second phase (1966-67) 4 million tons, and in 1975 about 
8 million tons annually. At present in the five refineries work- 
ing in Poland 750,000 tons of crude oil are processed annually. 
24—At II International Newsreel Exposition in Venice Polish News 
Chronicle won second prize “for excellent depiction of life in 
Poland.” 
28—First volume (A-C) of eleven-volume Dictionary of the Polish 
Language, sponsored by Polish Academy of Sciences and edited 
by Prof. Witold Doroszewski, appeared in print. 


29—Main Statistical Office published Russian and English version of 
Statistical Yearbook for 1959. Trybuna Ludu 
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September 





1—School year 1958-59 opened. Elementary schools have 4,260,000 
pupils, ic. 300,000 more than in preceding year. First grade is 
attended by 750,000 children. Academic lycées have 200,000 stu- 
dents, basic vocational schools about 170,000, vocational high 
schools (technical) 90,000, vocational schools for working youths 
20,000. Pedagogical lycées are attended by 43,000 and lycées for 
kindergarten teachers by 7,000. 


2—Lay School Society possesses 88 school chapters and 200 regional 
chapters. As a result of Society’s activities the number of schools 
without religious instruction grew from 60 in past year to 120, 
including 21 in Warsaw alone. 
7—District Court at Katowice sentenced Rev. Karol Raczyfiski of the 
Pauline Fathers in Czestochowa to a 2-year prison term “for 
calumniating the Polish State and the Socialist system during a 
sermon” delivered to pilgrims to the Czestochowa shrine on August 
25, 1957. Trybuna Ludu 
8—Colonel Franciszek Hynek (ret.), who had twice won the Gordon- 
Bennett cup in international balloon competition, died in balloon 
crash. 
9—A group of 7 Polish stage and screen actors left on the liner 
“Batory” for 3 months’ tour of Canada and USA. 
10—Delimitation documents between Poland and USSR signed in 
Warsaw. Mixed commission had been working from May 1957 to 
September 1958 on delimitation of frontiers between Poland and 
USSR in the region adjoining Baltic Sea and in territorial waters 
of Gulf of Gdansk. 
12—Prof. Adam Gruca, well-known Polish bone surgeon, appointed 
member of French Academy of Surgeons in recognition of his 
achievements and position he occupies among surgeons of the 
world. It is the first instance of a Pole being called to that 
Academy whose membership is composed of the most outstanding 
surgeons of the world. 
12—In academic year 1958-59 over 238,000 will be enrolled in Polish 
schools of higher education. Trybuna Ludu 
re exports her coal through port of Szczecin. Trybuna 
Ludu 
13—NMinistry of Labor and Social Welfare signed agreement with Ryder 
Cheshire Foundation of England for construction by and at the 
expense of the Foundation of a number of rehabilitation institu- 
tions. Trybuna Ludu 
13—Yugoslav-Polish Chamber of Commerce established in Zagreb. 
Similar Chamber to be organized in Warsaw. Their task is ex- 
pansion of economic cooperation between the two countries. 
14—Four-day VIII General Congress of Polish Historians opened in 
Cracow with 1300 persons participating. Inaugural paper on 
“Transformations of Polish Historical Science in the Decade 1948- 
58” delivered by Prof. T. Manteufel, director of Institute of History 
of Polish Academy of Sciences. In addition the following papers 
were read: Prof. K. Tymieniecki: “Beginnings of Feudalism in 
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Poland”; Prof. M. Matowist: “Problem of the Genesis of the 
Economic Division of Europe in the XV and XVI Centuries”; 
Prof. H. Wereszycki: “The Polish Insurrections in the Frame- 
work of the International Situation”; Prof. S$. Kieniewicz: “Prob- 
lems of ‘Organic Work’ in 1832-64.” 

15—V session of Permanent Polish-Chinese Technical and Scientific- 
Technical Cooperation Commission which began in Warsaw on 
August 26, adjourned. Poland is to transmit to Chinese People’s 
Republic her “know-how” in the coal, machine and food industries, 
while China is to share with Poland her experience in the meat 
and food canning industries, artistic products and consumer goods 
of mass distribution. 

15—Talks between US ambassador to Poland, Jacob Beam and Com- 
munist China’s ambassador, Weng Ping-nan, opened in Warsaw. 

16—Trade agreement between Poland and Hungary for 1961-65 signed 
in Budapest. ; 

16—Cardinal Wyszyfiski, Primate of Poland, handed over gifts sent 
him between March 10 and August 4, 1958 by American NCWC, 
to Flood Victims’ Relief Committee in Cracow. 

17—Halldor Laxness, famous Icelandic author, winner of Nobel Prize 
and Communist World Peace Council, arrived in Warsaw. 

20—At end of second quarter of 1958, there were in Poland 8,266 
private industrial enterprises with 28,628 employees. In first 
half of 1958, value of production of private industry amounted 
to over 1,800,000,000 zt. in market prices. Trybuna Ludu 

20—Minister of Agriculture in enumerating deficiencies of produc- 
tion cooperative (i.e. collective farms) stated ia: “Among the 
basic defects are deficient structure of sowing, an often unjustified 
liquidation of collective breeding in a considerable portion of 
cooperatives, delay of some cooperatives in paying current obliga- 
tions and non-admittance of new members to collective farms. . . .” 

20—Trade agreement protocol for 1959 and non-commercial mutual 
payments protocol between Poland and Outer Mongolia signed 
at Ulan Bator. Poland’s deliveries: tractors, automobiles, cranes, 
various engines and pumps, farm machinery, radio sets, fabrics, 
ready-to-wear clothes, and consumer goods. Outer Mongolia’s 
deliveries: wool, raw-hides and skins, lamb intestines ,and other 
goods. 

20—Agreement between Poland and Czechoslovakia on exchange of 
internal market goods surpluses signed in Warsaw. In the balance 
of 1958, Czechoslovakia is to supply Poland with several thousand 
electric washing machines, sewing machines, bicycles, rubber 
shoes, and fabrics in exchange for vegetables, fruit, pork, and other 
goods. 

21—Catholic University of Lublin celebrates its 40th anniversary. At 
present the University has 4 faculties: theology, philosophy, Canon 
Law, and humanities. The 5th faculty—law and social sciences— 
abolished by the regime some years ago, has not yet been restored. 

21—At the end of the second quarter of 1958 the network of retail trade 
comprised 150.612 sales outlets. “Out of this total only 12,000 
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stores and 13,000 kiosks, booths, and mobile sales points were in 
private hands, while 83.3% of the total of retail outlets was so- 
cialized. The socialized sector controlled over 97,000 stores and 
over 28,000 kiosks, booths and mobile sales points.” Trybuna Ludu 


21—French-Polish Medicine Week inaugurated at Orthopedic Clinic 
in Warsaw with participation of a group of outstanding French 
physicians including i.a. Professors L. J. Besancon, S. Tournay, P. P. 
Revault, and C. Lian. 


24—Memorial plaque in honor of Cyprian Kamil Norwid dedicated 
on occasion of 137th anniversary of the great poet’s birth on house 
built on site of house where the poet had lived in Warsaw. A 
“Norwid Exhibit” was opened in Mickiewicz museum in Old 
City Market Square. 


24—750 Polish students spent summer months both in the “People’s 
Democracies” and in some other countries such as France, Finland, 
West Germany, and Sweden. Trybuna Ludu 


24—World famous Polish violinist Henryk Szeryng, a resident of 
Mexico where he is professor at the conservatory, arrived in Poland. 
24—At conference of Party educational workers at PUWP Central 
Committee, W. Gomutka declared i.a.: “We do nut seek war with 
the Church. We have given sufficient proof of this. But we will 
not permit that a portion of the hierarchy and clergy who remain 
under the influence of Vatican circles hostile to People’s Poland 
and who strive for goals which have nothing in common with the 
religious mission of the Church should undermine the legal order 


and socio-political order of our country. . . . Only sick, fanati- 
cized heads dreaming of medieval Church supremacy over the 
State, cannot agree with this position. .... The Ministry of Edu- 


cation’s decree concerning (religious) emblems in schools has, 
on the whole, already been implemented. And it shall be implement- 
ed in every school.” 

24—3-member delegation of Lemki organizations in USA left Poland. 
The delegation concluded agreement with the Ministry of Labor 
and Social Welfare concerning aid to the Lemki minority inhabiting 
Poland’s western and south-eastern territories. 

26—Kazimierz Nitsch, distinguished Polish linguistic scholar, creator of 
modern Polish dialectology, professor of Slavic philology at Jagiel- 
lonian University, former president of Polish Academy of Arts and 
Sciences and after its abolition, vice-president of Polish Academy 
of Sciences and chairman of its Linguistic Committee, died in 
Cracow at age of 84. 

27—At Partynia near Mielec, Rzesz6w province, oil deposits were 
discovered. Trybuna Ludu 

30—At Swarzow near Dabrowa Tarnowska, Cracow province, deposits 
of earth’s gas were discovered. 

30—Chinese-Polish Friendship Society organized at Peiping with Shen 
Yen-ping (literary pseudonym of Mao Tung), minister of culture 

and chairman of Chinese Writers’ Union, as president. 
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October 

1—New academic year opened in 76 schools of higher education in 
Poland. : 

1—At Duesseldorf, West Germany, opening of exhibit of 2 Polish 
sculptors and 4 painters, previously shown at Wuppertal and well 
received by West German press. Exhibits to be presented also 
in other West German Cities. 

3—Delegation of Ministry of Domestic Commerce to Warsaw from 
Moscow where it had signed agreement on exchange of surplus 
goods between Poland and USSR. Total value of mutual surplus 
goods exchange transactions negotiated in 1958 amounts to 96 
million rubles, i.e., 4 times more than in 1957. 

4—At “Warszawa” refined steel mill first trial steel ingot was ob- 
tained from electric furnace. First stage of construction of steel 
mill will not be completed until 1962. 

5—State Jewish E. R. Kamifiska Theater left for Belgium and France. 
On October 8 and 9 the troupe played at Antwerp and on October 
11 and 12 at Brussels. From October 14 to November 2 the troupe 
gave 20 performances in the Sarah Bernhardt Theater in Paris. 

7—Cracow District Court sentenced Rev. Karol Mazur to 8 months 
in prison, with suspension for 3 years, for inciting his parishioners 
“from the pulpit to leave the Party and threatening them with 
serious consequences on the part of the Church.” 

8—Dr. W. R. Aykroyd, director of Food Department of FAO, arrived 
in Warsaw. ; 4 

11—E. Johnston, president of Motion Picture Association in America, 
arrived in Poland after a visit in USSR. He discussed American- 
Polish cooperation in exchange of films and possibility of joint 
film production. 

12—Poland imports from 67 countries about 11,000 titles of various 
periodicals and papers, the majority of which are specialized and 
professional journals for scholars, economists, engineers, physicians, 
etc. Foreign newspapers, sold on newstands or supplied to Inter- 
national Book and Press Clubs, comprise about 500 titles. The 
Polish press is exported to 58 countries. Poland exports a total 
of 655 periodicals and papers with an overall single publication 
of 237,000 copies: 440 titles (147,000 copies) are sent to USSR; 
470 titles (over 41,000 copies) to Czechoslovakia; 390 titles 
(6,000 copies) to England; 260 titles to France (over 5,000 copies); 
and 315 titles to USA (3,382 copies). 

13—46 research workers of Medical Academies were awarded Rock- 
efeller Foundation fellowships for 1958-59 for study in USA, Eng- 
land and other countries. PAP 

15-18—XII Plenum of PUWP Central Committee held in Warsaw. III 
PUWP congress is scheduled for March 10, 1959. 
16—Delegation of members of Polish Diet and civic leaders headed by 
Bolestaw Jaszczuk, vice-chairman of Council of Ministers’ Planning 
Commission, arrived in USA to visit a number of industrial and 
agricultural centers and to observe various aspects of American life. 
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17—Cardinal Stefan Wyszynski, Primate of Poland, left for Rome to 
take part in conclave. 

17—At invitation of Ministry of Chemical Industry, American chemists 
F. Wilson, president, and D. Flint, chief geologist, of Freeport 
Sulfur Company, arrived in Poland to visit ia. the Polish sulphur 
region and Wieliczka salt mine. 

17—Outstanding Swedish physician, Professor Herbert Olivecron, one 
of the founders of modern neuro-surgery, arrived in Warsaw at 
invitation of Ministry of Health. 

17—First performance in London of Wroclaw Pantomime Theater 
which later appeared in Great Britain for 3 weeks. 

19—Delegation of British planners and economists arrived in Poland. 

20—Trial of Erich Koch, Nazi gauleiter of East Prussia, chief of civil 
administration of Bialystok district and Reich commissioner for 
Ukraine, began in Warsaw. Koch is accused of grave crimes against 
humanity in territories subject to him. 

21—K. Kuratowski, professor of Warsaw University and vice-president 
of Polish Academy of Sciences, made honorary doctor of Prague 
University “for outstanding achievements in cooperation of Polish 
and Czechoslovak mathematicians” and in recognition “of the 
tremendous achievements of Polish mathematical science which 
Czechoslovak mathematicians have been utilizing for years.” 

21—One year protocol to trade agreement between Poland and Afgha- 
nistan signed at Kabul. Poland’s deliveries: textile machinery, 
metal lathes, electric generating machinery, farm machinery, trans- 
portation and mining equipment, handicraft tools and equipment, 
chemicals, textiles, rubber goods, glass and porcelain. Afghanistan’s 
deliveries: cotton, wool, oleaginous seeds, raw hides, lamb intestines, 
raisins, almonds and other goods. Value of turnover $2,000,000 
on each side. 

22—In third quarter of 1958 over 21,200 repatriates, mostly from Bye- 
lorussia, mainly farmers and their families, returned to Poland. PAP 

22—One year trade exchange protocol between Poland and Greece 
signed in Warsaw. Poland’s deliveries: coal, machinery and equip- 
ment, complete industrial enterprises, chemicals, pharmaceuticals, 
farm products and other goods. Greece’s deliveries: cotton, tobacco, 
iron ore, zinc concentrate and other metallurgical raw materials, 
oranges, lemons and other southern fruit. Value of turnover about 
$12,000,000 on each side. 

23—398 minority schools of various levels, in which 17,000 pupils 
either study in their native language or learn that language as an 
obligatory subject, are at present active in Poland. PAP 

24—Delegation headed by W. Gomulka and including i.a. A. Zawadzki, 
chairman of State Council, and premier J. Cyrankiewicz, left for 
Moscow on “friendship visit.” 

25—Agreement on establishing permanent Polish-Hungarian Economic 
Cooperation Commission signed in Warsaw. Cooperation to include 
primarily iron, steel and non-ferrous metal and machine industries. 

26—Sienkiewicz Museum opened at Oblegorek in house presented to 

the author of Quo Vadis? by the Polish people in 1900. 
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27—Recently discovered copper bearing ore deposits near Glogéw in 
Silesia are among the largest in Europe. Covering an area of about 
200 klm*, they exceed the Mannsfeld deposits (144 klm?) in East 
Germany considered the largest in Europe. While the thickness of 
the Mannsfeld deposits is 22-30 cm, the Polish deposits are “several 
times thicker” and per m? will yield ten times more than the Mann- 
sfeld mine which produces 16 kg. Trybuna Ludu 

27—In the Polish territories incorporated with USSR there were in 
1957-58 several Polish secondary schools in Lwéw and Stanistawéw, 
while in the Wilno region 343 schools with Polish as the language 
of instruction; 230 4-year elementary, 91 7-year schools and 22 se- 
condary schools. In Wilno itself there are 6 Polish secondary schools. 
Trybuna Ludu 

27—Foreign minister Adam Rapacki left on official visit to Norway. 

30—Delegation of Polish Scouting Union, headed by chief Zofia Zak- 
rzewska, left for USSR on invitation of Central Council of Lenin 
Pioneer Organization. 


November 


2—Out of 1,778 persons answering enquiry of Polish Radio on hous- 
ing conditions, 27.8% defined them as bad, 11.5% as intolerable, 
40.7% as tolerable, and 20% as good. Trybuna Ludu 

2—The population of Szczecin province is composed of 67% of 
settlers from central Poland, 30% of repatriates mainly from 
USSR and Germany, and 3% of autochthons. Annually 25,000 
children are born in that province. About 1965 half of its popula- 
tion is expected to be local-born. Trybuma Ludu 

2—In recent months 1,000 persons returned to Poland who had previous- 

ly left Poland to be reunited with their families in Germany. 
Trybuna Ludu 

4—During 9 moths of 1958, 67,880 repatriates returned to Poland; 
mostly (67,176) from USSR. Their majority settled in the provinces 
of Wroclaw (12,700), Olsztyn (9,700), Koszalin (9,000), Zielono- 
gora (6,780), and Szczecin (5,700). Trybuna Ludu 

4—At press conference foreign minister Adam Rapacki made statement 
clearly modifying his “plan”: “In agreement with our allies we 
are ready to make a new, in our opinion maximum, step towards 
taking into consideration the main observations and reservations 
made in connection with our proposal. We are ready to consider 
the separation of the implementation of our plan into two stages: 
in the first stage the prohibition of producing atomic weapons 
would be introduced in the territory of Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Democratic German Republic and Federal German Republic, and 
obligations would be undertaken leading to a suspension of arming 
with nuclear weapons and respective installations those armies 
within the zone which do not possess them at present. Consequently 
this would be, one might say, a freezing of atomic armaments in 
the zone suggested by us. The implementation of the second stage 
would be preceded by talks on an appropriate reduction of con- 
ventional forces. This reduction would be carried out simultaneously 
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with a complete de-atomization of the zone and would be accom- 
panied by the introduction of appropriate means of supervision.” 

5—Polish air line “Lot” opened regular service between Warsaw and 
Zurich. 

7—On 19th anniversary of imprisonment by the Nazis and deportation 
of 180 faculty members of institutions of higher education in 
Cracow to the Sachsenhausen concentration camp where a number 
of great scholars died, commemorative exercises were held in 
Jagiellonian University. 

9—Polish boxing teams won with Hungary—16:4, and with Norway— 
18:2. 

10—In conclusion of visit of Polish delegation in USSR joint declara- 
tion was signed in the Kremlin. The declaration attacks USA and 
its “imperialist circles,” supports Rapacki plan and Soviet proposal 
for summit conference, stresses necessity of strengthening Warsaw 
Pact, gives “warm encouragement to struggle of Arab nations 
against imperialism,” and states that both governments “anxiously 
follow the situation which developed in connection with the USA 
aggression against the Chinese People’s Republic in the Taiwan 
Straits.” In Party matters the declaration emphasizes “the un- 
shakable unity of the Socialist camp, the power of the Soviet 
Union, the first and leading Socialist State,” and the determination 
of strengthening the ties of “brotherhood and solidarity” which 
unite the community of the Socialist countries in the spirit of the 
principles expressed in the declaration of the 12 Communist and 
workers’ parties. The declaration further mentions the necessity of 
combatting “revisionism” as well as “dogmatism” and _ states 
“with satisfaction” that the cooperation between the two patties 
“has become even closer.” USSR agreed to grant Poland technical 
assistance “in the developmet of some important fields of the Polish 
national economy, and particularly in prospecting for new oil and 
earth gas deposits and preparing them for exploitation, in con- 
structing oil refineries, expanding the Lenin steel works, as well as 
developing copper mining.” Khrushchev accepted “with satisfac- 
tion” the Polish delegation’s invitation to visit Poland. 

12—In report on his visit to USSR Gomutka said ia: “We are in 
full accord with the Soviet leaders in the evaluation that the main 
danger to world peace consists in the aggressive tendencies re- 
presented by the circles of international imperialism, and parti- 
cularly by the imperialistic circles of the USA.” 

13—At invitation of Polish Institute of International Affairs, Enrico 
Mattei, president of Italian company Ente Nazionale Idrocarburi, 
engaged in prospecting and exploitation of oil and earth gas, 
arrived in Poland. 

15—Trade and payments agreement for 1959 between Czechoslovakia 
and Poland signed in Prague. Turnover to increase 20% over 
1958. Poland’s deliveries: lathes, cranes and construction machinery, 
complete equipment for building industry, several thousand trailers, 
coal, zinc, soda, salt, meat, fats, fruits and vegetables. Czecho- 
slovakia’s deliveries: lathes, high efficiency presses, machinery and 
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equipment for food, leather and rubber industries, trucks, “Spartak” 
cars, buses, motorcycles, washing machines, frigidaires, television 
sets, bicycles, shoes, cotton fabrics, kaolin, magnesite, cellulose, 
graphite, artificial fiber, various chemicals etc. In 1959 mutual 
deliveries of rolled goods will increase which indicates “the con- 
stantly developing specialization and cooperation of the production 
of both countries in accordance with the principles established by 
the Polish-Czechoslovak Economic Cooperation Committee and the 
Council of Mutual Economic Assistance.” In 1959 the shipment 
of Czechoslovak goods to other countries through Polish ports will 
also considerably increase. 


15—1959 protocol to Polish-Indian trade agreement signed in Warsaw. 
Poland’s deliveries: equipment for industrial plants and mines, 
lathes, rolling stock, electrical equipment, steel and steel products, 
artificial fertilizers and chemicals. India’s deliveries: iron ore, 
mica, raw and tanned hides, tea, pepper and some industrial goods. 

15—Silk mill with 650 looms opened at Gorzéw, Zielonogéra province. 
At end of 1960 production will amount to 17 million meters of 
fabrics per annum, i.e., 17% of entire Polish production. 

17—Almost 1000 students from 29 countries study at Polish institutions 
of higher education. Most numerous are Koreans and Chinese. 
Also represented are Africa and South America. The majority of 
the foreign students have scholarships from the Polish Government 
or from the governments of Socialist countries and study on the 
basis of bilateral cultural agreements. Some receive scholarships 
from UNESCO or from International Students Association. 

17—The “Porabka” coal mine, seventh to be built after the war, started 
operation. 

21—1959 protocol to Polish-Soviet trade agreement signed in Warsaw. 
Turnover to increase about 13% over 1958. USSR’s deliveries: iron 
and manganese ore, coking coal, rolled goods, non-ferrous metals, 
oil and oil products, apatites, cotton, grain, machinery and equip- 
ment and other goods. Poland’s deliveries: coal, zinc, sea-going 
and fishing vessels, rolling stock, industrial equipment, sugar, 
watches and other goods. 

22—1959 trade agreement between Poland and Morocco signed in 
Warsaw. Poland’s deliveries: industrial machinery and equipment, 
fabrics, chemicals, paper, bentwood furniture, and farm and food 
products. Morocco’s deliveries: phosphorites, citrus fruits, sardines, 
etc. 

22—Cyclotron at Bronowice near Cracow put into operation. 

22—Addressing Textile Workers’ Union in Lédz on occasion of its 
50th anniversary, Gomulka condemned strikes stating ia: “The 
reasons have disappeared which would force trade unions and the 
working class to undertake strikes as a form of protecting their 
interests. For a strike would be directed against themselves and 
would serve the interests of the enemies of socialism and of the 
enemies of the people’s state. The dialectic of history is such 
that much of what was revolutionary yesterday, has become counter- 
revolutionary today.” 
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25—Professor Feliks Przesmycki, under whose direction research on a 
Polish anti-polio vaccine was carried out, was elected to member- 
ship in the New York Academy of Sciences. Trybuna Ludu 

25—Polish-Czechoslovak mutual cooperation and assistance customs 
agreement and additional tourist agreement signed in Warsaw. 

26—1959 cultural exchange program between Poland and East Germany 
signed in Berlin. 

26—Kurt Kitta and Jézef Lewicki, “agents of American Intelligence,” 
sentenced to 13 and 5 year terms respectively by Warsaw District 
Military Court. 

28—On occasion of Yugoslav national holiday congratulatory messages 
were sent by Alexander Zawadzki, chairman of Council of State; 
Jozef Cyrankiewicz, premier; Adam Rapacki, foreign minister; and 
Ignacy Loga-Sowifski, chairman of Central Trade Union Council 
and of Socialist Youth Association CC. 

28—Artur Rodzinski, distinguished Polish conductor, died in Boston. 

30—Yugoslav dance troupe “Kolo” gave performance of Yugoslav 
regional dances in Warsaw. 

30—Group of leading personalities of International Atomic Energy 
Agency, headed by Carlos Alfredo Bernardes (Brazil), chairman 
of its Board of Governors, arrived in Warsaw from Vienna. 


December 

1—New broadcasting station, one of the largest in Poland, opened in 
Poznan. 2 transmitters of 1IS0OKW guarantee reception in 25,000 
km? area. Previous Poznafi broadcasting station, brought some 
years ago from Czechoslovakia, was transferred to Lublin. 

2—Ernest Hemingway has promised $1000 and the profits of a Polish 
translation of his book The Green Hills of Africa to the Pole who 
writes the best Polish novel. The American writer made the of- 
fer to his Polish translator, Bronistaw Zielifski, who visited the 
U.S.A. on a Ford Foundation grant. New York Times 

3—Juliusz Kydryfiski, Polish writer, critic and publicist, and American 
writer Robert Jungk residing in Vienna, won French publisher 
“Hachette” prize for best articles about Brussels World’s Fair. 
Kydryfiski’s article appeared in Cracow weekly Przekréj. Trybuna 
Ludu 

5—“Marie Sklodowska-Curie and Pierre Curie—Life and Activity” 
exhibit, organized by Polish and French UNESCO Committees, 
opened simultaneously in Warsaw and Paris. 

5—1959 trade and payments agreement protocol between Poland and 
East Germany signed in Warsaw. Turnover to amount to $312,- 
500,000. East Germany occupies second place after USSR in 
Poland’s foreign trade. Poland’s deliveries: black coal, lignite, zinc, 
chemicals; machinery and equipment (almost doubled) will form 
17% of entire Polish export to East Germany. East Germany's 
deliveries: raw materials for industry, agriculture and handicrafts, 
machinery, equipment and industrial consumer goods. 

4-6—3rd meeting of Polish-Czechoslovak Economic Cooperation Com- 
mittee held in Warsaw. Implementing recommendations of 9th 

session of Council of Mutual Economic Aid, the Committee con- 
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sidered further expansion of cooperation especially in chemical, 
steel and machine industries, and signed agreements of mutual goods 
deliveries for 1961-65. Trybuna Ludu 

8—USSR handed over to Poland Soviet Antarctic scientific station 
“Oasis” at the shore of Queen Mary’s Land. TASS 

9—Official party-government East German delegation, headed by 
Walter Ulbricht, arrived in Warsaw. 

9—Permanent Polish-Rumanian Economic Cooperation established 
in Warsaw. 

9—Trade agreement for 1959-65 between Poland and Rumania signed 
in Warsaw. Poland’s deliveries: investment goods, rolled products, 
sugar, and other goods. Rumania’s deliveries: petroleum products, 
machinery and equipment, lumber, cement, fruits, wines, etc. 

9—1959 trade and payments agreement between Poland and Hungary 
signed in Budapest. Poland’s deliveries: coal, coke, zinc, chemicals, 
mining, machine and construction industries equipment, rolling 
stock and automobiles. Hungary’s deliveries: motor coaches, hydro- 
turbine aggregates, equipment for chemical, food and cable in- 
dustries, radio equipment, buses, side tippers, aluminum oxide, 
aluminum, petroleum products, rolled goods, shoes, gloves, fabrics, 
cotton underwear, motorcycles, television sets, rice, fruits and 
wines. Turnover to increase nearly 10% over 1958. 

10—At its annual meeting Polish PEN Club elected Jan Parandowski, 
president; Maria Dabrowska and Jaroslaw Iwaszkiewicz, vice- 
presidents; Michak Rusinek, secretary general; and Jerzy Zawieyski, 
treasurer. 

12—Lithuanian chapter of Polish-Soviet Friendship Society organized 
in Wilno. 

13—Royal Swedish Technical Science Academy elected Professor Pawet 
Nowacki, a specialist in automation and electrotechnics, director 
of Nuclear Research Institute, its corresponding member. 

14—Karol Kuryluk, who in April 1958 had been relieved of his post 
as Minister of Culture, appointed ambassador to Austria. Trybuna 
Ludu 

14—Joint communiqué signed on departure of East German delegation 
from Poland attacks West Germany as “the only country in Europe 
which makes territorial claims on other countries . . . directed against 
the Polish-German border on the Oder and Western Neisse,” 
supports Soviet plan of transforming Western Berlin into a 
demilitarized free city, backs Rapacki plan and plan of cooperation 
of states situated on the Baltic which should become a “Sea of 
Peace,” opposes revisionism and “manifestations of dogmatism,” 
and speaks of economic cooperation and strengthening good neigh- 
borly and friendly relations between Poland and East Germay. 

14—10th session of Mutual Economic Assistance Council in which re- 
presentatives of Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, East Germany, 
Hungary, Poland, Rumania and USSR participated and which ob- 
servers from Red China, North Korea, North Vietnam and Outer 
Mongolia attended, concluded in Prague. Session established i.a. 
division of tasks among the countries concerned in construction 
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of oil pipeline which is to link USSR oil basin with oil refineries 
in Poland, East Germany, Czechoslovakia and Hungary. 

15—1959 trade exchange protocol between Poland and Finland signed 
at Helsinki. Poland’s deliveries: coal, rolled products, farm pro- 
ducts, chemicals and textiles. Finland’s deliveries: viscose and paper 
cellulose, cardboard, paper, iron ore. copper, some machinery and 
equipment. Value of turnover: $40,000,000. 

15-16—General meeting of Polish Writers’ Union in Wroclaw adopted 
resolution which was not published in Polish press. In discussing 
the meeting, Trybwna Ludu of January 2, 1959 stated ia: “The 
Wroclaw convention of writers was dominated by an atmosphere 
of reservations and imagined fears; reservations with regard to 
the ideological program of artistic work and cultural activity; 
fears of a return to the bad practice, rejected by our party, of 
dictating unilateral and simplified patterns to the writers.” 
16—Celebration of 40th anniversary of Communist Party of Poland 
(KPP) in Warsaw. On December 16, 1918 unification congress 
of Social Democracy of Kingdom of Poland and Lithuania (SD- 
KPiL) and of Polish Socialist Party-Left was held in Warsaw and 
resulted in formation of KPP. 

17—Polish-Norwegian cultural agreement, the first between Poland and 
a Scandinavian country, signed in Warsaw. 

18—27 “Ravensbruck Lapins,” former inmates of notorious Nazi con- 
centration camp where they had been subjected to criminal ex- 
periments, left Warsaw for USA. The group of women is sponsored 
by the Hiroshima Peace Center and is cared for by Norman 
Cousins, editor of the Saturday Review, and Dr. William Hitzig, 
clinical professor of medicine, Columbia University. 

19—Professor Romuald Cebertowicz saves architectural monuments in 
Venice by his “electrogeosmosis,” i.e. electrokinetic method of 
spreading chemical fluids which solidify ground. Trybuna Ludu 

20—1959 protocol to three year Polish-British trade agreement of 
December 1956 signed in Warsaw. Poland’s deliveries: farm and 
food products, industrial goods, chemicals etc. Great Britain’s 
deliveries: textile raw materials, rubber, non-ferrous metals, 
machinery and equipment, consumer goods. Great Britain occupies 
fourth place in Poland’s foreign trade. 

20—Sejm passed law on workers’ self-government. 

22—Trade and payments agreement between Poland and Benelux signed 
in Warsaw. Poland’s deliveries: farm and food products, metal- 
lurgical goods, chemicals, pharmaceuticals, lumber, paper articles, 
glass, ceramics, textiles, folk art articles, machinery and industrial 
equipment. Benelux deliveries: machinery and equipment, non- 
ferrous metals, chemicals, pharmaceuticals, photographic materials, 
phosphorous fertilizers, herrings. Turnover in 1959 to amount 
to about $50,000,000. 

22—1959 trade agreement between Poland and France signed in Paris. 

France’s deliveries: metallurgical goods, iron ore, chemicals, fertiliz- 
ers, machinery and equipment, motor vehicles, textile raw materials 
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and articles, consumer goods. Poland’s deliveries: coal, lumber, 
machinery and equipment, chemicals, food products, textiles, etc. 

23—2nd session of Polish-Yugoslav Economic Cooperation Committee 
ended in Belgrade. 

27—Trade agreement between Poland and Sudan signed at Khartoum. 
Poland to receive Sudanese cotton. Trybuna Ludu 

27—Trade and payments agreement protocol for 1959 between Albania 
and Poland signed in Warsaw. Poland’s deliveries: machinery and 
industrial equipment, coke, rolled and metal goods, newsprint, 
textiles. Albania’s deliveries: chrome ore, crude oil, asphalt, copper, 
cotton, tobacco and sardines. 

28—On September 30, 1958 PUWP had 1,023,577 members and 
candidates in 51,418 basic party organizations. Memebership in- 
cluded 381,324 workers (37.3%), 45,914 farm workers, 125,015 
peasants, 431,170 white collar workers and 40,146 artisans, 
retired persons, housewives, etc. 

30—1959-60 trade agreement and 1959 protocol between Poland and 
Bulgaria signed in Sofia. Poland’s deliveries: machinery and equip- 
ment, “Warszawa” automobiles, “Star” trucks, lathes, sewing 
machines, handicraft tools and equipment, surveying equipment, 
coke, metallurgical goods, chemicals. Bulgaria’s deliveries: zinc, 
pyrite and lead concentrates, lead in blocks, meat, rice, tobacco, 
fresh fruit, canned fruits and vegetables, wines, leather and fur 
apparel, radiators, brass framings. 

30—Agreement on establishment of Polish-Bulgarian Economic Co- 
operation Commission signed in Sofia. 


Compiled by FRANCISZEK PROCH 
and LUDWIK KRZYZANOWSKI 
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REPORT 


of the Director of the Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences 
in America 


This report is in two parts. The first is a summary of the activities of 
the Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences in America over the past four 
years, from 1955 to 1959. The second is the regular report for the year 
1958. 

When in May 1955 on Professor Halecki’s proposal I took charge as di- 
rector, the Institute was experiencing a rather difficult period of recess- 
ion. 

The difficulties were not of a fundamental character. The Polish Insti- 
tute possessed all the conditions necessary for its development: potential 
backing of the Polish American community of several million people, the 
established reputation of the leading Polish cultural institution, an un- 
questionable scope of important tasks and a well-qualified membership 
composed of scholars, writers and artists. However financial means were 
lacking without which it was impossible to carry on any substantial acti- 
vity. 

Money could come only from the “Polonia”—(Americans of Polish 
descent)—but they, even though generous enough, were willing to con- 
tribute only for well-defined purposes that appealed to them. For example 
the Mickiewicz Committee of the Polish Institute was very successful 
with its celebrations of the poet’s centenary. Because of its academic 
character, however, the Institute was not often so lucky. 

We were caught in a vicious circle. We did not have enough money for 
the rent. Our American friends told us that they would be willing to 
help us, if only the “Polonia” would do so first. The Polish-American 
community was ready to help financially but only to promote so-called 
concrete undertakings while a prerequisite of any “concrete” activity 
was... money. 

Therefore, I proposed to the Board the only solution which seemed to 
me to give a chance of success. Although our only capital was good will 
and enthusiasm, we embarked upon an active program of lectures and 
publication. The most ambitious part of this program was our decision to 
publish a quarterly in the English language, an undertaking which one 
skeptic called plain madness. 

The first phase of this “mad” program needed approximately $5,000. 
We were well aware that we could not raise this sum by direct appeals 
— so the campaign was undertaken in two stages. 

First of all we approached some of our wealthy friends for funds to 
publish The Polish Review. Within a few weeks we had received from 
Messrs. T. Sendzimir, W. Falencki, and F. Falencki the sum of $1,800. 
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Next, thanks to this initial capital, we were able to launch a broader 
drive now founded not on plans and announcements only, but on the 
firm commitment to publish an English language quarterly by the spring 
of 1956. 

Within the next weeks, a first public meeting in Hartford, Conn., 
showed that the “Polonia”, usually wary of generalized slogans and ap- 
peals, responded generously. The Hartford audience, consisting almost ex- 
clusively of factory workers, contributed during that one meeting about 
$1,000 in cash and promises. Very typical was the declaration of one 
present—a factory worker making $40 a week—who gave $10 in cash 
and promised an additional $20. His words were, “I won’t read your pub- 
lication... I wouldn’t understand it... but I know that it will do more 
for Polish culture than all our social gatherings.” 

Most of the money collected for The Polish Review in New York, New 
Jersey and Connecticut came from relatively poor people. 

By September 1955 we had about $5000 in cash and promises—i.e. 
enough to begin publication of The Polish Review. At that very moment 
we found ourselves in a new, unexpected, and very difficult situation. 
Although ovr bank account had grown to a few thousand—money set 
aside for the quarterly—we were still unable to hire paid personnel. There 
was only one secretary, who for some months to come, was still paid no 
more than $150 a month. This was for full time work, plus occasional 
evening work, and with the Institute’s increasing activity the volume of 
work grew from day to day. 

After the highly successful Adam Mickiewicz Centenary, the Institute 
sponsored other activities such as: the Congress of the Polish Free 
Culture, and commemorative events in honor of Woodrow Wilson, Julian 
Ursyn-Niemcewicz, Ivan Franko, and others. At the same time our con- 
tacts with other organizations and individuals were on the increase. More- 
cver, we were more and more occupied with editorial and administrative 
work in connection with The Polish Review. 

We successfully weathered that difficult period thanks not only to the 
efforts of Professor Halecki and the Board, but also to the generous con- 
tributions of volunteers who eagerly did whatever work needed to be done. 
Without the unselfish demanding labor of the editorial board of The Pol- 
ish Review, first headed by Dr. S. Skrzypek and later by Professor Ludwik 
Krzyzanowski, we would never have achieved this advancement of Polish 
culture abroad, which The Polish Review represents. Without the help of 
Polish actors in New York, and of voluntary workers led by Mrs. A. 
Mieczystawska and Mrs. S. Seidenman we would not have been able to 
organize public performances nor could we have been able to cope with 
our growing correspondence without such outside help. Even such small 
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but important details as moving the furniture, books, etc. to our new 
office, was taken care of by friends of the Institute. 

Before that most important date in the history of the Polish Institute 
of Arts and Sciences in America, the publication in March, 1956 of The 
Polish Review, we held many long discussions as to the character it should 
take. Should it resemble the Bulletin of the Polish Institute of Arts and 
Sciences published from 1942 to 1946? This had been an organ of the 
academic achievements of Polish scholars in all spheres. Or should The 
Polish Review be a scholarly publication devoted to all Polish problems? 
What we decided was that The Polish Review should be an objective 
source of information on all aspects of Polish culture past and present. 

The Polish Review gradually surmounted initial difficulties and attain- 
ed its goal by establishing itself among scholarly publications in the 
United States. This is attested not only by numerous acknowledgements, 
but also by an increasing number of American contributors. A further 
and very pleasant consequence of this venture was the growth of public 
financial support for the Polish Institute. Our work spoke for itself, and 
any initial doubts of the “Polonia” were dispelled. 

As publishers of this quarterly we can observe a very typical develop- 
ment going on today: the growing importance and prestige of science and 
scholarship in political and economic life, in advertising and propaganda, 
in. practically all walks of life. Science has the last word. In today’s world, 
scholarly publication is no longer a luxury. At the same time, the effort 
that goes into publishing such a periodical, under conditions of exile, can 
be appreciated only by those who know it at first hand. 

The Institute’s rapidly growing activities obliged us by mid-1956 to 
set up several special Committees. Besides the Editorial Board of The 
Polish Review and the Mickiewicz Committee, the following other bodies 
were created: The Committee of Free Polish Culture, The Woodrow 
Wilson anniversary celebration Committee, the Lechon Committee. Jan 
Lechon, one of the most famous Polish poets, was an active member of 
our Institute until his tragic death. 

Gradually, the Polish Institute has become a generally acknowledged 
center of Polish cultural life in the United States. This fact has burdened 
the authorities of the Institute with additional responsibility because 
everyone automatically expects the Institute to take the initiative in all 
cultural matters. It is not too much to say that our public lectures, anni- 
versary celebrations, and theatrical performances have sparked a living 
current in Polish cultural life in New York. It has come to this point: 
whenever there is a longer than usual interim between the various public 
activities organized by the Polish Institute, we receive many calls asking 
what has happened. 
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In addition to nearly forty public lectures and discussions, the Polish 
Institute organized the following events: 


1) A commemorative evening on the occasion of the 100th anniver- 
sary of Woodrow Wilson’s birth. 

2) A commemorative evening in tribute to the late Jan Lechon. 

3) The 50th anniversary of the death of Stanistaw Wyspianski. 

4) 100th anniversary of the death of the Ukrainian poet Ivan Franko. 

5) A celebration of the 200th anniversary of the birth of Julian 
Ursyn-Niemcewicz. 

6) Evening commemorating the 300th anniversary of the Polish- 

Ukrainian union. 

7) A Polish-Jewish evening. 

8) An evening in honor of Cyprian Norwid. 

9) The 100th anniversary of the death of Zygmunt Krasinski. 


In 1957 and 1958 the Institute organized cultural meetings with num- 
erous university professors from various American universities. These 
gatherings were dedicated to the achievements of Polish scholars in 
the United States and included discussions of culture and learning in 
Poland. 

One of our long unsolved problems remains the library, together with 
our research and information activities. In 1956 our books were located 
in 4 places, 3 of them in New York City and 1 in Trenton, New Jersey. 
in 1957, after moving to our new premises, we managed to bring to- 
gether some of our books, but we still lack space for the entire library, 
including the bequest of the late Professor Jan Kucharzewski. Lack of 
space prevents us from proper cataloguing, and hinders our information 
services. The difficulty of locating books hampers scientific research as 
well as answering requests for information. The question of adequate 
facilities remains one of the Institute’s most pressing problems. 

In the fall of 1956, the Institute assumed a new and very important 
task: scientific and scholarly help to Poland. The change which had oc- 
curred there in October 1956 put an end to Poland’s almost hermetic 
isolation from the West. By mid-November the Institute was in contact 
with numerous scientific and scholarly institutions as well as with in- 
dividual scholars in Poland. 

To begin with, we sent over several hundred dictionaries and scientific 
books more or less at random, at the same time informing various un- 
iversity libraries that we would to the best of our ability satisfy any further 
requirements they may have. Reaction was quick and spontaneous, and 
to us bewildering. In early December, 1956 letters began to come from 
Poland, at first a few, then by the dozen, finally more than thirty or forty 
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a day. By January, 1957 letters of thanks and new requests for books had 
assumed avalanche proportions. By March, we had received more than 
2000 letters from Poland. 

When we began to send scientific American literature to Poland, we 
had some idea of the destruction brought by war and occupation upon 
the Polish libraries. However, these letters from Poland opened our 
eyes to another aspect of the problem: a deep and passionate hunger for 
knowledge and desire for books, especially among the youth. We were 
deeply moved reading letters from students who requested books and 
periodicals, realizing that the authors of these letters in many instances 
deprived themselves of some meals because of the high postage rate for 
foreign mail. Frequently, they offered to send us Polish books in return 
for ours. 

Piles of letters accumulated on our desks. We knew that we could 
not satisfy all requests, but at the same time we felt that every letter 
must be answered without delay. We found that the task of answering 
and filing the letters received during the first three months, would re- 
quire five persons working full-time for several weeks. There were only 
two of us, busy with our regular work at the Institute. Once again, volun- 
teers were not lacking who put their evenings at our disposal. Thanks 
to the unsparing efforts of Mrs. Falencka, Mrs. Gierat, Mrs. Hermanow- 
ska, Miss Lorentowicz, Miss Modzelewska, Mrs. Wierzbianska and Cpt. 
Ciundziewicki, we got the job done. 

By mid-April, 1957 the situation was well in hand and the despatch of 
scientific material to Poland had become a normal activity, yet one to 
which we gave our most particular care. We can now, after 2% years 
sum up the results of this activity. At first “Books for Poland” lacked 
proper planning. Each request was filled as it came in. 

In that period we had no time to establish a hierarchy of needs in re- 
gard to requests received. Later, as we exchanged letters, we could plan 
to eliminate all incidental cases and concentrate on institutions rather 
than on individuals. At the same time, we were better able to gauge the 
urgency of need. Careful analysis of the requests enabled us to evolve 
an efficient method of filling them. As the “Books for Poland” campaign 
progressed, more and more importance was assumed by American period- 
icals requested in some cases for as far back as 1939. 

As we perfected our methods, we began, in a limited way, to serve as 
an exchange-point for scientific as well as bibliographical information. 

By mid-1957, the first guests from Poland began to appear at our of- 
fices: teachers, students, doctors, engineers. Some of them were here on 
grants from the Ford and Rockefeller Foundations, and the World Health 
Organization. Certain young scientists and scholars had been invited by 
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American universities. Some had come to visit relatives, but took advant- 
age of the opportunity to study in their respective fields. 


As far as the holders of various grants are concerned, the role of the 
Institute is confined to supplying them with necessary publications and 
in some cases helping with translations or facilitating contacts with 
American scholars and scientific organizations. The situation is entirely 
different with regard to those who arrive to visit their families, mean- 
while continuing study on their own. With this group, we are made 
aware again, as in our letters from Poland, of a tremendous thirst for 
knowledge, irrespective of practical obstacles. To cite a few examples: 
A pediatrics specialist whose travelling expenses were paid by her family, 
2 days after her arrival in New York presented herself at one of the 
hospitals requesting permission to observe new methods of child surgery, 
unknown in Poland. Denied admittance by the hospital authorities 
because of strict hospital regulations, she refused to give up and despite 
her extremely limited resources (she had a dollar per day). Day after 
day, after constant requests she was finally permitted to be an observer 
at one of the hospitals in New York. A doctor of chemistry, in similar 
circumstances, finally forced her way into a laboratory and six months 
later was able to produce work of outstanding scientific value. A student 
who, during two years in Poland, saved enough money to come to the 
United States, is now studying here and was able to support himself on 
$60 a month. The Institute helps such persons by providing them with 
free scientific literature, occasionally with moderate financial help, in a 
few cases free lodging. The latter has been made possible by the gener- 
osity of Mrs. Wanda Roehr, who placed her 4-room apartment in New 
York at the disposal of the Institute. 

The Institute, unable to provide grants like those of the Ford and 
Rockefeller Foundations, has, however, managed to finance the trips 
of several Polish scholars to various European countries (England, 
France, Belgium, Switzerland) for the purpose of attending international 
congresses and brief seminars. 

In the middle of 1958 we were able to take another step forward in 
our efforts to provide cultural aid to Poland. Thanks to information 
obtained by Professor Roman Michatowski, during his month-long visit 
to Poland, we were able to judge much more closely the needs of var- 
ious scientific and scholarly organizations and university departments, 
apart from their constant need for books and periodicals. It was dis- 
closed that in the field of the sciences, especially medicine, research is 
hampered by lack of essential modern instruments and laboratory equip- 
ment. After correspondence, we were able to set up a program of moderate 
support in this field, and it has been in effect since October, 1958. Seve- 
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ral university departments and scientific institutions are being provided 
with instruments and equipment. 

Our budgetary calculations were based on the conviction that finan- 
cial support from “Polonia” and the American public would be propor- 
tionate to the results of our work. Our hopes proved to be right. 

During the last 4 years our collections and earnings from the sale of 
publications and public performances were: 


RTE $ 7,210.90 
ES ore 10,624.92 
BNE tae 34,058.25 
AR erear et 59,963.39 


Here are the figures that give an overall picture of our aid to Poland 
over the period November 1956—February 1959: 


1) BOOKS sent to Poland: 
Periodicals 9169 copies (incl. more than 100 yearly subscr.) 
Books 8265 copies 
Total value $41,157.47 


2) AID in Laboratory instruments and machines: 
Supplied to Polish scientific and medical institutions: 
Medical instruments, Spectrophotometer, Varitypers, 
Duplicating machines, projectors 
Total value $18,746.75 


3) STIPENDS: 
To non-holders of Ford or Rockefeller grants for study in 
USA (4 persons), remaining for special studies in United 
Kingdom (3 persons), France (3 persons), Belgium (2 
persons), Italy (1 person), Switzerland (2 persons), Ger- 
many (2 persons). 
Total value $ 3,805.75 





Grand total $63,709.97 


Hundreds of enthusiastic letters from Poland praise the activities of 
the Institute. Sometimes they even exaggerate the value of help supplied 
and services rendered. How can we account for so warm a response? 

One of the professors from Poland, who visited our Institute gave us 
his answer: “It is very simple,” he said: 

“First of all you are a Polish-American organization, yet you speak 
and write to us in Polish. This makes for frank, direct contact. 

“Second, you understand our problems and, besides material help, you 
provide us with priceless information and services. 
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“Third, Ford and Rockefeller are, thank God, still active in Poland 
for the time being, but who can tell whether they will be helping us 
one or two years hence? We sincerely hope you will not fail us, in any 
event.” 

We should add that in giving cultural aid, we try not to impose our 
own ideas, and confine ourselves to filling requests for information and 
assistance, 

In conclusion, I would like on behalf of the Polish Institute of Arts and 
Sciences in America to express my thanks and most sincere gratitude to 
all organizations, firms, and persons who have supported our Institute 
with gifts of money, books, or sound advice. Unfortunately, I cannot 
here mention the names of many hundreds and that is why I should like 
to say a few words, not about individual organizations or persons, but 
about a certain widely-prevalent phenomenon. : 

I have in mind a specific attribute of American society which makes 
much easier the work of such organizations as the Polish Institute. 1 
would describe it as a permanent readiness to provide any positive cultural 
undertaking with active support and cooperation. Without delving into 
the historical origin of this attitude, I would like to state that it can be 
based only on a deep-rooted feeling of moral responsibility. There is 
perhaps no other society in the world that can be so easily awakened to 
enthusiasm for cultural aims, even in the case of the most faraway peoples. 

One can have certain reservations as to the political motives of Wilson’s 
American policy, or the Marshall Plan, but what kind of political interest 
could possibly influence the numerous American groups and individuals 
who always generously - and often anonymously - provide help to foreign 
cultural, scientific, and charitable undertakings. What else could account 
for such an attitude, but the desire to do good for the sake of good itself? 

The success of an organization such as the Polish Institute of Arts and 
Sciences in America and of such a campaign as ours for cultural aid to 
Poland would be inconceivable without the moral support and heart- 
warming friendship of the American people. 


REPORT FOR 1958 
BOARD of DIRECTORS and SECRETARIAT of the INSTITUTE 


During 1958 the Board of Directors held 19 meetings. The Institute’s 
Board was composed of the same members as in the previous year ie. 
besides Professor Halecki, who as the president of the Council participat- 
ed ex officio in all meetings of the Board, Messrs: Roman Michatowski, 
Zygmunt Nagérski, Ludwik Krzyzanowski, Stanistaw Strzetelski and 
Kazimierz Wierzynski were members of this body. 
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Particular functions of the members of the Board were as follows: 

Professor Oscar Halecki, president of the Council of the Institute and 
Chairman of the Editorial Board of The Polish Review 

Mr. Stanistaw Strzetelski, Executive Director of the Institute 

Mr. Zygmunt Nagorski, Secretary General of the Institute 

Professor Ludwik Krzyzanowski, Editor of The Polish Reciew 

Mr. Roman Michatowski, finance 

Mr. Kazimierz Wierzynski, literature and arts 


In the fall of 1958 a Medical Section of the Institute was established 
under the direction of Professor Stanley Nowak. 

During the period under review the following staff members were 
working in the Secretariat of the Institute: 1) Mr. Mieczyslaw Sierpinski 
and: 2) Miss Maria Modzelewska; as temporary assistants: Messrs. W. 
Bortnowski, A. Czartoryski, M. Chodacki and Dr. A. Berlstein. 


“THE POLISH REVIEW” 

In 1958 The Polish Review substantially gained by acquiring new 
scholarly collaborators as well as by the increase of the number of sub- 
scribers. Along with older scholars the younger ones, specializing in 
various fields connected with Polish culture, publish frequently their 
papers in our quarterly. There were 518 paid or due subscriptions of 
The Polish Review as of December 31, 1958. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


During 1958 the following books and brochures were published by 
the Institute, 


1) Jan Wepsiec: Polish Institutions of Higher Learning. 

A guide containing detailed information about Polish universities, 
research centers, libraries, museums, bibliographical and documentation 
centers, astronomical observatories, botanical gardens etc, and about 
scientific and scholarly periodicals published by the above institutions. 

2) Polish-Jewish Dialogue, speeches delivered by Zygmunt Nagér- 
ski, Kazimierz Wierzynski, Philip Friedman, Joseph Lichten and Andrew 
Pomian. 

In preparation: i) Julian Ursyn-Niemcewicz—Bicentennial Essays 

ii) Joseph Conrad-Korzeniowski—Centennial Essays 
iii) a book about American Sociology 


LECTURES and MEETINGS 


In 1958-1959 the Institute organized a series of Lectures and Con- 
ferences either connected with certain anniversaries or prompted by visits 
of prominent scholars from Poland and England or following interna- 
tonal conferences in which members of the Institute participated. 
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1. April 9, 1958—“The Theatre in Present-Day Poland”—Arnold 
Szyfman, Director of the “Polish Theatre” in Warsaw. 

2. May 8, 1958—Program, exhibition and reception in honor of the 
Board of Directors of the Association of Neighbors and Friends of Hun- 
ter College. Speakers: Dr. George N. Shuster, President of Hunter Col- 
lege; Dr. Ludwik Krzyzanowski; Mr. Roman Michalowski. 

3. September 18, 1958—“Krasinski’s Undivine Comedy in the Per- 
spective of the XXth Century”—Prof. Wiadystaw Folkierski of London. 

4, September 26, 1958—“Israel in Polish Poetry,” an artistic-literary 
evening at the occasion of the publication of a large selection of Polish 
poetry under the above title by the Kultura in Paris. Speakers: Kazi- 
mierz Wierzynski: “Israel in Polish Poetry”; Dr. Philip Friedman, Co- 
lumbia University: “Polish-Jewish Relations in Historical Perspective”; 
Joseph L. Lichten, of the Anti-Defamation League: “A Polish-Jewish 
Dialogue”; and Andrew Pomian, of the Polish Underground Army: 
“The Underground, Poetry and the Jews.” Poems were recited by M. 
Modzelewska and B. Lipski. Zygmunt Nagérski, Secretary General of 
the Institute, presided and acted as moderator. 

5. October 10, 1958—“The Art and Dignity of the Translator,” a 
joint report on the First International Conference of Translators of Lit- 
erary Works held in Warsaw in July, 1958, by Ludwik Krzyzanowski, 
Theodore M. Purdy, both of whom represented at the Conference the 
American PEN Club, and B. Zielifski, Head of the Translators’ Section 
of the Polish PEN Club, Warsaw. In addition, Clark Mills, American 
poet, spoke on recent English translations of Polish poetry. 

6. October 31, 1958—“The Tricentennial of the Polish-Ukrainian Ha- 
dziacz Agreement of 1658.”’—Speakers: Prof. Vasyl Lencyk and Prof. 
Oscar Halecki. 

7. November 15 and 16, 1958—A scholarly Conference on the oc- 
cassion of the Fortieth Anniversary of Poland’s regaining of independ- 
ence in 1918: 

“International Cultural Relations of Pre-war Poland”—Prof. Oscar 

Halecki; 
“Polish Literature 1918-1939”—Kazimierz Wierzynski; 
“Constitutional Problems of Independent Poland and of Present-Day 
Poland”—Zygmunt Nagorski, Sr.; 

“Polish Political Thought and the Nationality Problems of the Re- 

public (1918-1939)”—Prof. K. Symonolewicz; 

“Impressions from a Visit to Poland”—R. Michatowski and L. Krzy- 

zanowski; 

“The Present Situation of Philosophy in Poland with Special Emphasis 
on Revisionism”’—Jerzy Krzywicki; 
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“The Problems of Demography and Employment under Communism 
with Special Emphasis on Poland”’—Dr. Jan Wszelaki, former 
Economic Counsellor of the Polish Embassy, Washington, D.C.; 
and “The Problem of Socialist Realism in Contemporary Polish 
Literature and Literary Criticism’—Prof. Zbigniew Folejewski. 

Each paper was followed by discussion in which many members took 
an active part. 

8. December 9, 1958—“The Economics of East-Central Europe within 
the Soviet Bloc”—Jan Wszelaki. This lecture was held in cooperation 
with the Area Studies Program of New York University thanks to the 
assistance and hospitality extended to the Institute by Prof. Arnold Zur- 
cher. Prof. Zurcher presided and Prof. Halecki opened the discussion. 

9. December 11, 1958—“The Case of Borys Pasternak—Dr. Jan 
Fryling. 

10. January 9, 1959—Literary Evening to commemorate the 75th 
Anniversary of the Death of Cyprian Norwid (1821-1883), under the 
literary direction and with the participation of Jézef Wittlin who presid- 
ed. Prof. Irena Stawinska of the Catholic University in Lublin, Poland, 
read a paper on “The Theatre of Cyprian Norwid” and Zygmunt Nagér- 
ski made a short opening address. Works by Norwid were recited by 
Maria Modzelewska, Lidia Préchnicka and Ziemowit Karpifski. Marek 
Jabtonski, winner of the KoSciuszko Foundation Chopin competition, 
played selections from Chopin. 

11. February 13, 1959—Evening to commemorate the Centennial of 
the death of Zygmunt Krasifski (1812-1859), one of the three great 
romantic Polish poets, under the literary direction of Jan Fryling, who 
presided. Prof. Oscar Halecki spoke of “The Historic Idealism of Zyg- 
munt Krasifiski” and Jézef Wittlin discussed the influence of the Span- 
ish mystics St. Teresa d’Avila and St. John of the Cross on the work of 
Krasinski. Poems by Krasinski were recited by Maria Modzelewska, 
Zofia Nakoneczna, Ziemowit Karpifski and Henryk Rozmarynowski 
and songs were performed by Kazimierz Zan-Zajac, tenor, with Miss 
Wanda Gibal at the piano. 

12. February 26, 1959—“Religious Painting’—Antoni Michalak, 
lecturer in the History of Art, Catholic University in Lublin, Poland. 

13. March 23, 1959—“The Polish Book in America and the Activ- 
ities of the late Wtadystaw Opalinski,” Speakers: Prof. Ludwik Krzy- 
zanowski and Alexander Janta, Executive Director of the Paderewski 
Foundation. 

14. April 15, 1959—“The Warsaw School of Mathematics and the 
Present State of Mathematics in Poland’—Prof. Wactaw Sierpinski, 
University of Warsaw. 
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15. May 1, 1959—“The Life and Work of Jan Kucharzewski,” late 
historian and former President of the Polish Institute. Speakers: Prof. 
Oscar Halecki, Zygmunt Nagorski, Sr., and Stanistaw Strzetelski. 

16. May 2, 1959—Round Table Discussion on “The United States 
and Poland during World War II.” The program included: Prof. Henry 
L. Roberts, Columbia University, moderator; William Chamberlin; and 
Zygmunt Gasiorowski, Harvard University. A discussion followed. 

During the past year certain members of the Institute visited Poland: 
Prof. M. K. Dziewanowski lectured there under the cultural exchange pro- 
gram; Prof. L. Krzyzanowski went as one of the representatives of the 
American PEN Club; Prof. W. Weintraub and Mr. Michatowski visited 
Poland as tourists. The Board of Directors took advantage of this and 
invited all of them to a private conference at the Institute on November 
2, 1958, at which they commented on their experiences and impressions. 
Prof. Kusielewicz of St. John’s University, Mr. D. Wandycz, former 
director of the Pitsudski Institute in New York, Mr. A. Korbonski and 
Mr. St. Swiderski, all of whom visited Poland, also participated in the 
conference. 

There were several other private conferences, mainly with the par- 
ticipation of visitors from Poland, devoted to cultural life and problems 
in Poland. 

On February 14, 1959, under the chairmanship of Prof. Stanley No- 
wak, a private meeting was held at the Harvard Club, New York, for 
the purpose of discussing the needs of Poland in the field of public 
health, medicine and hospital eqiupment. Prof. Hilary Koprowski, 
Director of the Wistar Institute in Philadelphia, Dr. Anna Kara of the 
Hospital of Special Surgery, New York, Dr. Rytel of Chicago, Mr. John 
Richardson and Mr. John H. Page, Jr. of New York participated at the 
meeting. S. Strzetelski, Director of the Institute, Z. Nagérski, Secretary- 
General, and R. Michatowski were also present. Out of the lively debate 
emerged the formation of an enlarged Section of Medicine within the 
Institute as well as a plan for cooperation with other interested institu- 
tions and organizations. 


STANISLAW STRZETELSKI, Director 
Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences in America 
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VOYAGES PRESS announces publication of Selected Poems 
by Kazimierz Wierzyfiski in new English translation. While 
Wierzyfiski is well known to American readers for his biograph- 
ical essay, The Léfe and Death of Chopin, his own poetry has 
until now remained inaccessible to the western public. One 
of the founders of the Polish review, Skamander, Wierzyfski 
has been awarded the Polish National Literary Prize and was one 
of fifteen members of the pre-1939 Polish Academy of Litera- 
ture; he has been described by the UNESCO Bulletin as “the 
most prolific and admired Polish poet in exile.” 


Selected Poems includes characteristic examples from the entire 
range of Wierzyaski’s work. Edited by Ludwik Krzyzanowski _ 
and Clark Mills, and with an introductory note by Donald Davie, ‘’ 
this volume should serve in some degree to enhance cultural 
understanding between Poland and the English-speaking world. 

. AND. 
American Trans ak: a, political-culeural essay by the late 
Polish poet and critic Jan Lechon, on the pivotal role of the United 
States in the unstable world situation today. Of this essay Kazi- 
mierz Wierzynski, Lechon’s frietid and compatriot, wrote thax it 
voices “the thoughts of a European who saw in America a 
champion and the hope of civilization and the culture of free 


men. 

Edited by Mary Phelps and Clark Mills, this edition of 
American Transformations is accompanied by an introduction 
by Kazimierz Wierzyfiski and a frontispiece by Zdzistaw Czer- 
maiiski. 
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35 WEST 75TH STREET, NEW. YORK 23, N. Y. 
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